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SYMPHONY FORCES 
ENGAGE COATES AS 
GUEST CONDUCTOR 


Leader of London Symphony 
Orchestra Coming to New 
York for Several Perform- 
ances of Damrosch Orches- 
tra—Official Reception Ten- 
dered by City of New York 
to Returning Musicians — 
Distinguished Citizens Sail 
Out to Greet Steamer 
“Olympic”? — Manager 
Engles Says Keen Mana- 
gerial Competition Has 
Been Aroused in Britain by 
American Invasion — Poli- 
tical Significance in the Trip 


OINCIDENTAL with the return of 

the members of the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra from their European 
tour and their official reception by the 
City of New York, announcement was 
made of the engagement of Albert 
Coates, conductor of the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra, as guest conductor 
with the Damrosch forces for the com- 
ing season. The official statement was 
made on July 6 by George H. Engles, 
manager of the orchestra. 


On July 2, in honor of the members 
of the Symphony, the first of any Ameri- 
can orchestra to tour Europe, an offi- 
cial greeting was tendered to them by 
the mayor’s committee of welcome ap- 
pointed by City Chamberlain Philip Be- 
rolzheimer, and of which Henry Hark- 
Flagler was honorary chairman. 
The committee, accompanied by many 
distinguished guests, including members 
and friends of the returning musicians, 
sailed down the bay on the steamer 
Patrol which left the battery early Fri- 
day morning to meet the incoming 
Olympie. 

The Patrol headed oceanward with 
flags flying and the band, conducted by 
Edwin Franko Goldman, playing the na- 
tional tunes. On board the Olympic, the 
musicians as eagerly awaited the coming 
committee, “as, on Thursday an official 
notification of the celebration was de- 
livered to the musicians by courtesy of 
Byron R. Newton, Collector of the Port. 
As the Patrol neared the Olympic Mr. 
Goldman started up the “Star-Spangled 
Banner,” which was taken up in song 
by the passengers on the Olympic, who 
were waiting on decks for the committee. 
Amid cheers and songs the Patrol circled 
around the liner for about half an hour 





ness 


with Mr. Goldman’s forces furnishing 
musical accompaniment. So near did 
the reception boat come to the steamer 
that messages of welcome were inter- 


Changed and called out between the 
boats. Besides the’ members of the or- 
chestra, assisting in the cheers, could be 
Seen Sophie Braslau, Jascha Heifetz and 
Werrenrath, returning from their débuts 
in London. 

, Owing to several cases of smallpox on 
Soard the Olympic, the musicians were 
not permitted to land, and the reception 
Which had been arranged for City Hall 
alter the docking of the vessel was post- 
boned. The welcome, however, assumed 


ich significance, being the first mu- ~ 


‘pal recognition of artistic triumphs 
le by any of this city’s citizens abroad. 
\mong those comprising the commit- 
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Henry tadley Appointed Associate Con- 
ductor of N. Y. Philharmonic 


The directors of the New York Phil- 


harmonic, on July 6, announced the ap- 
pointment of Henry K. Hadley as asso- 
ciate conductor of the orchestra for the 
coming season. The appointment is 
made as a direct result of the coast-to- 
coast tour which will increase the num- 
ber of concerts given by the organization, 
to 160, and will in no way affect the posi- 
tion of William H. Humiston, now as- 
sistant conductor. Mr. Hadley, though 
best known to the general public as a 
composer, has had wide experience as a 
conductor, having served in that capac- 


were: Harry Harkness Flagler ity with the Laura Schirmer Mapleson 
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phony, 1909-1911, and the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony, 1911-1915. He has also 
acted as guest-conductor with most of 
the principal orchestras in this country 
besides the Metropolitan Opera House 
and practically all the prominent opera 
houses in Europe. In the field of oper- 
atic composition, Mr. Hadley’s “Cleo- 
patra’s Night” produced last season at 
the Metropolitan, and his “Azora” dur- 
ing the season of 1917-1918, by the Chi- 
cago Opera Association, have been the 
most important American operatic pro- 
ductions of recent years. Another opera, 
“The Garden of Allah,’ founded on the 
novel of the same name by Robert Hitch- 
ens, is said to have been accepted by the 
Chicago organization but has not yet 
been produced. 
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BOSTONIANS GIVE 
LIE TO STORY OF 
SYMPHONY SMASH 


Record Number of Tickets 
Are Already Sold for Next 
Season’s Concerts—No 
Probability of Disbandment, 
as Rumored — Fall “Pop” 
Season Will Be Innovation, 
Beginning Labor Day—lIn- 
augurate Civic Programs on 
the Common 


OSTON, July 3.—The innovation of a 

season of ‘Fall Pops” beginning on 
Labor Day, which has just been announced 
by the Symphony management, is signi- 
ficant in several ways. Obviously, it in- 
dicates the popularity of the usual pop 
concerts of May and June, which have 
had a record attendance this summer. 
Aside from providing welcome musical 
entertainment in September the fall pops 
will extend the players’ term of service 
at full pay. Finally, this announcement 
may well end the question of the con- 
tinuation of the orchestra. 

Ever since the strike last spring, cer- 
tain individuals have tried with persist- 
ence and regularity to induce the musical 
public to believe that this season was to 
be the wind-up of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. These rumors have usually 
been launched from outside of Boston, 
and in many cases, no doubt, with the 
purveyors “the wish was father to the 
thought.” 

The managers of the orchestra hear 
with surprise these “straight tips’ that 
the orchestra is to stop, but they cannot 
devote much time to them for they are 
too busy selling tickets for next season. 
So far $1,100 worth more tickets have 
been sold for next season than were sold 
for the past season at this time last 
year. The Friday afternoon concerts are 
sold out, and the Saturday evening 
series is fast moving in the same direc- 
tion. Subscriptions are also being re- 
ceived for the concerts which the orches- 
tra gives in New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington and other cities. It takes a 
novel outlook to regard such proceed- 
ings as preparations for quitting. 

Tuesday was “Boston Conservatory of 
Music Night” at the Pops. This new 
school, directed by Agide Jacchia, has as 
head of its piano department, Hans Ebell, 
the Russian pianist, so it was appro- 
priate that Mr. Ebell should be the solo- 
ist of the evening. He played the last 
movement of his Concerto for Piano and 
Orchestra, and for an encore, his engag- 
ingly sophisticated polka, “Katinka.” A 
feature of Thursday’s program was a 
group devoted entirely to Arthur Sulli- 
van. The overtures to “The Pirates of 
Penzance” and “The Mikado” were con- 
ducted by John C. Mullaly, the veteran 
violinist of the orchestra, who directed 
many of the Gilbert and Sullivan oper- 
ettas when they were first presented in 
this country. 

The Swedish Singing Societies from 
various cities of the United States as- 
sembled in Boston last week, returning 
from their convention in Worcester. A 
chorus of 600 sang informally one eve- 
ning on the steps of the Public Library, 
and gave concerts in the Boston Opera 
House where Marie Sundelius of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, was one 
of the soloists. So little advance pub- 
licity was given for these concerts that 
the general public knew practically noth- 
ing of them until they were over. The 
singers had large audiences of their own 
people, however, to whom their coming 
had evidently been made known. 

[Continued on page 4] 
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[Continued from page 1] 
honorary chairman; Henry Seligman, 
Edwin T. Rice, Daniel Frohman, 
William S. Hawk, Jacob H. Schiff, Felix 
Warburg, David Mannes, Frederick H. 
Comstock, Anning S. Prall, Frank A. 
Eschman, deputy commissioner, depart- 
ment of street cleaning; John P. O’Brien, 
corporation counsel; Edward F. Glen- 
non, supreme court justice; William J. 
Lahey, second deputy police commis- 
sioner; John Daly, fourth deputy police 
commissioner; Bird S. Coler, commis- 
sioner of public welfare; Frank J. Mon- 
aghan, deputy health commissioner; Ed- 
win Franko Goldman, Edward Robin- 
son, Theodore B. Wagner, Henry L. Sey- 
mour, Joseph P. Hennessy, park commis- 
sioner; Otto Kahn, Grover A. Whalen. 
commissioner of plant and structures; 
Murray Hulbert, dock commissioner: 
Harold Bauer, Frederick J. Steinway, 
Alexander Lambert, Mr. and Mrs. Jo- 
seph Robie, Mrs. George H. Engles, How- 
ard Potter and many others were also 
present. During the boat ride _ the 
genial Mr. Frohman told of many anec- 
dotes in his very interesting life, and 
Mr. Flagler, through whose generosity 
the tour of the orchestra was made pos- 
sible, said he hoped this first trip of an 
orchestra, would be the beginning of 
many exchanges with European forces 
abroad and that he hoped other New 
York orchestras would follow suit. 

Following his announcement of the 
engagement of Mr. Coates, who is to 
play here for a number of appearances, 
Mr. Engles said: 

“Mr. Coates is the type of conductor 
who will be readily welcomed by Ameri- 
cans. He is a man of fine magnetic per- 
sonality, and the various rehearsals I 
heard him conduct in London proved 
him a musician of penetration and a 
person of commanding presence.” 

Mr. Engles said that the orchestra’s 
tour had proved of as much political sig- 
nificance as musical significance, a fact 
particularly the case in Italy, where the 
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Londoners Honor Damrosch Forces 
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ONDON, June 30.—One of the recent 

social events here was the dinner 
given for the conductor and leading mem- 
bers of the New York Symphony at 
which Colonel, the Right Honorable Sir 
Edward FE. Cooper, Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, sat in the chair. The banquet was 
one of the features of the European tour 
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of the Damrosch forces, the first Ameri- 
can orchestra to undertak: such a trip, 
and followed the successful début of the 
men in England. In the above whoto- 
graph, reading left to right, may be seen, 
the Right Honorable Viscount Bryce, 
Mrs. Damrosch, His Excellency, the 
United States Ambassador Mr. Davis, the 
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Lady Mayoress, the Right Honorable Lord 
Mayor, Master of the Musicians’ Com 
pany, Mrs. Davis, Walter Damrosch, 
conductor of the New York Symphony, 
Miss Flagler, Sir Ernest Palmer, Bart., 
and Lady Parratt. In the foreground 
may be seen, among others, Albert Spald- 
ing, the American violinist. 
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that it was easy sailing.” They were 
received in very friendly spirit, and 
honored by the Lord Mayor and his high 
dignitaries, Lady Cunard proving her- 
self especially enthusiastic. 





Albert Coates, Conductor of the London Symphony Orchestra, Who Has Been Engaged 
as Guest Conductor with the New York Symphony Orchestra for Next Season 


leading musicians had also a_ political 
standing. A more friendly feeling had 
sprung up between the various nations 
and the American as a result of the 
tour, he said. In London, the manager 
of the orchestra stated, they had at first 
encountered a wall of prejudice, a feel- 
ing among a certain group that the 
American musicians had come in a spirit 
of bravado. 

“Our men,” said Mr. Engles, “how- 
ever, went right ahead and gave their 
first concert at Queen’s Hall, and after 


” 
’ 


Just now in London, with the invasion 
of the American managers, said Mr. 
Engles, there is keen managerial com- 
petition, and the native impresarios are 
priming their methods and adopting the 
most progressive plans to, keep the man- 
agerial reins of the country within their 
own hands. 

Everywhere, said Mr. Engles, the or- 
chestra had made a success and the tour 
justified itself, particularly in breaking 
the prejudice against American musi- 
cians. 


Baltimore Film Concern May Produce 
Operas 


BALTIMORE, July 3.—A charter was 
granted yesterday by the State Tax Com- 
mission for a $50,000,000 corporation, to 
be known as the D. W. Griffith, Inc., an 
interest of the moving picture producing 
and operating concern. The Griffith con- 
cern is authorized by its charter to pro- 
duce picture plays, dispose of films, oper- 
ate theaters and music halls and such 
business as goes with theatrical produc- 
tions, concerts, vaudeville and grand 
opera. Among the provisions granted 
by the charter is that the corporation 
will have the right to produce and pre- 
sent operas. F. C. B. 


Louise Homer, 2nd, to Wed Son of New 
York Minister 


Sidney Homer, the prominent Amer- 
ican composer, and Louise Homer, con- 
tralto, last week announced the en- 
gagement of their eldest daughter, 
Louise, to Ernest Van Rensselaer Stires 
of New York. Miss Homer, who is also 
an accomplished singer, has appeared 
frequently in concert both as soloist and 
with her mother. Mr. Stires is the son 
of the Rev. Dr. Stires, rector of St. 
Thomas’s Episcopal Church, New York. 





STRIKE IS AVERTED 





Musicians Win Large Increases in New 
York Theaters 


By a compromise effected on June 3\) 
between the Musicians’ Union and New 
York theatrical managers, the threat- 
ened general walkout planned for July | 
was averted. The agreement adopted pro- 
vides that an increase of 50 per cent bx 
given to men in “legitimate” vaudevill: 
and musical comedy houses, while thos 
in the burlesque, vaudeville and motion 
picture houses get an increase amount- 
ing to about 40 per cent. 

Although a strike had been disap- 
proved by Joseph N. Weber, president 
of the American Federation of Musi- 
cians, the walkout seemed inevitable u! 
til the agreement was reached Tuesday. 
The opera situation has not yet been ¢e- 
cided, and President Finkelstein of the 
union, stated that conferences were stil! 
being held on the opera situation. Th: 
president also said that the musicians ha’ 
not gained as much as they had askeu, 
but they were now to be paid for al! ! 
hearsals at the rate of $2 an hour, 
whereas formerly a stipulated number ©! 
rehearsals were given free to the ma! ( 
agers. 
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Some of the Notables Comprising the Mayor’s Committee of Welcome Which Tende'« 

a Reception for the City of New York to the Returning Members of the \ 
From Left to Right: Daniel Frohman, Mrs. Ph'''? 
Berolzheimer, Harry Harkness Flagler and Philip Berolzheimer, City Chamb«' 


York Symphony Orchestra. 
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| CARUSO CHEERED 


AT ATLANTIC CITY 


Appears with Other Notables 
at Complimentary Concert 
by Victor Artists 


ATLANTIC, N. J., July 2.—Quite the 
iargest in the musical events happening 
of Atlantic City took place on the eve- 
ning of June 30 at the Ambassador Ho- 
tol when a complimentary concert by 
Victor artists to the National Associa- 
on of Talking Machine Jobbers was 
‘ven in the Pompeian room. The ap- 

rance of such artists as Caruso, Hans 
Kindler and Rachmaninoff made the con- 
cert a noteworthy one. The Victor or- 
chestra under the direction of Josef A. 
Pasternack, also figured on the program. 

Caruso was in his best voice. When 
he first appeared he was greeted with 
cheers and applause that lasted fully 
ten minutes and he could not begin his 
program. In his singing of the aria 
“Una Furtiva Lagrima,” by Donizetti, 
he displayed his superb voice to great 
advantage. The audience was not con- 


tent until he gave three encores. 
In his second appearance on the. pro- 
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loram Caruso sang “Vesti la Giubba” 
hfrom “Pagliacci.” 
igrant three encores. 


Again he had to 
Even then the 
audience did not want him to leave the 
platform. . 

Sergei Rachmaninoff was accorded a 
vehement reception upon his appear- 
ance. His opening number, Mendels- 
sohn’s “Rondo Capriccioso,” was fault- 
lessly played and evoked mighty ap- 
plause. The Russian composer then 
played some Chopin in delightful fash- 
ion. As an encore he played his own 


favorite Prelude. 


Hans Kindler, ’cellist, played with 
noteworthy finish and artistry two num- 
bers by Popper. He was warmly re- 
ceived by the audience and gave two 
encores. 

The Victor orchestra, under the skill- 
ful direction of Josef A. Pasternack, 
opened the program with the “Tann- 
hauser” Overture. The Second Rhap- 
sody of Liszt was exceptionally well 
played. Other numbers were by Strauss. 

The Leman Symphony Orchestra, un- 
der the capable direction of its leader, 
J. W. F. Leman, gave an excellent pro- 
gram Sunday, June 27, on the Steel Pier 
in the Music Hall. Mary Tillinghast, 
contralto, and Edwin Barnes, baritone, 
were the soloists. The climax of the 
evening was the singing of Chaminade’s 
“Angelus” by these two artists. The 
well played orchestral offerings were: 
Overture, “Marriage of Figaro,” Mo- 
zart; Symphony, “Rustic Wedding,” In- 
termezzo and Scherzo; Goldmark, “Mid- 
summernight’s Serenade;” “Pulcinello;” 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 1, in F; Liszt 
“Pomp and Cireumstance,” Elgar. 





NEW TENORS FOR U. S. 





Joseph Hislop and Tom Burke to Give 
Concerts Under Morris Management 


William Morris, the New York thea- 
trical manager, returned to America last 


week from England and announced that 
he has placed under contract for con- 
cert appearances during the coming sea- 
son two new tenors. Joseph Hislop, the 
Scottish tenor, who is engaged for the 
Chicago Opera Association, will appear 
under Mr. Morris’s management in a 
Series of concerts following the opera 
season, the first concert already being 
scheduled for March, 1921. 

Mr. Morris has also arranged to bring 
Tom Burke, the Irish tenor, for his first 
American concert tour. Mr. Burke 
made his début at Covent Garden last 
Summer with exceptional success and is 
duplicating it this year at London’s fa- 
Mous theater. He recently created for 
ondoners the réles of Luigi and Rinuc- 
‘0 in Puceini’s “Il Tabarro” and “Gianni 
Schicchi,” which were sung here at the 
Metropolitan by Giulio Crimi and in Chi- 
ago by Edward Johnson. 





Frederick Gunster Booked for Spring 


_ Frederick Gunster has been engaged 
* i recital by the Music Study Club of 
~'rmingham, Ala., on March 3. This 
‘ one of many appearances which will 
ake Mr. Gunster to the South during 


od ‘atter part of February and early 
“arch, 
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American Organists Propose New Tests 
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A Group of Delegates to the American Guild of Organists, on the Steps of the Men’s Building at Oberlin College 


BERLIN, OHIO, June 24.—For the 
past three days Ohio has been the 
center of the most representative group 
of organists ever gathered at a national 


convention of the American Guild. The 
other conventions have been held in New 
York, and it was impracticable for many 
of the members of the Middle West and 
West to attend, but at this convention 
delegates were present from as far west 
as Los Angeles. : 

Dr. Victor Baier, the warden-elect of 
the Headquarters Chapter, presided at 
all the meetings. Dr. Baier is organist 
and choirmaster at Trinity, and for many 
years has been one of the general officers 
of the organization. Other prominent 
members present from the headquarters 
were Dr. John Hyatt Brewer, J. Warren 
Andrews, past wardens of the Guild; 
Oscar Franklin Comstock, secretary- 
elect; Frederick Schlieder; and Warren 
E. Hedden. 

The opening session was held on Tues- 
day morning in Warner Concert Hall of 
the Oberlin Conservatory, the Warden 
presiding. The address of welcome was 
delivered by Dr. Henry Churchill King, 
president of Oberlin College, and a 
hearty response was given by Dr. Baier. 
After a devotional service by the Rever- 
end Nicholas Van der Pyl, pastor of the 
United Congregational Church of Ober- 
lin, the chief address of the morning ses- 
sion was given on The Organist and 
Choirmaster in Religious Service by Dr. 
Edward Dickinson, professor of the His- 
tory and Criticism of Music in Oberln 
College. 

Here Dr. Dickinson emphasized par- 
ticularly the importance of music in the 
church service, and the organist and 
choirmaster’s mission in making the 
church service truly religious. 

The paper was followed, as were all 
the papers of the convention, by an open 
discussion. 

In the afternoon, Ernest M. Skinner, 
the representative from the Organ Build- 
ers’ Association, gave an able address, in 
which he said that much credit for the 
advancement in organ-building though 
claimed by foreign builders belongs to 
the builders in this country, and that in 
many ways America has no peer’ in or- 
gan construction. ® 

The first recital of the convention was 
given on Tuesday afternoon, by Eric De 
Lamarter, of the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church in Chicago. Mr. De Lamarter 
gave a program composed exclusively of 
modern compositions with the single ex- 
ception of a beautiful Chorale-Prelude 
by Bach, “O Spotless Lamb.” Among 
the numbers which found most favor 
with the audience were the brilliant “Le 
Bonheur” by Herbert E. Hyde of Chi- 
cago, and Mr. De Lamarter’s Intermezzo. 
Out of compliment to Dr. George W. 
Andrews of the Oberlin Conservatory 
and dean of the Northern Ohio Chapter 
of the American Guild of Organists, Mr. 
De Lamarter played two movements of 
his Sonata No. 1, which were enthu- 
siastically received. The other numbers 
on the program were a Chorale-Prelude 
by Leo Sowerby, and Bonnet’s Poéme 
Tcheque. After the program the dele- 


gates were given a reception in the Dud- 
ley Peter Allen Memorial Art Building. 
The evening recital was by Charles M. 
Courboin. The convention was honored 
in having Mr. Courboin sent as guest 
organist by John Wanamaker of Phila- 
delphia, where for the past year he has 
been playing the Grand Court Organ in 
the Wanamaker store. Mr. Courboin’s 
program contained a Concert Overture 
by Rollo F. Maitland, “Abendlied” by 
Schumann, “Echo,” and “L’Organo 
Primitivo” by Yon, Toccata and Fugue 
in D Minor by Bach, “Piéce Héroique” 
and the Andante from Grande Piéce 
Symphonique by Franck, the “Bells of 
Ste. Anne de Beaupré” by Alexander 
Russell, and “Grand Choeur Dialogué” 
by Gigout. Mr. Courboin’s playing is too 
well-known to need comment. 


Discuss Examination Changes 


Wednesday was the big day of the con- 
vention. The morning session began 
with a paper on Guild examinations by 
Warren E. Hedden, who is an authority 
on his subject, having been for a number 
of years the chairman of the examina- 
tions committee. The paper led to a free 
discussion of proposed changes in the 
examinations both for the Associateship 
and for the Fellowship degrees. 

The recital was to have been given by 
Charles Heinroth of Pittsburgh, but he 
was unable to appear on account of ill- 
ness, so instead, the last recital of the 
convention, that by Lynnwood Farnam 
of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church 
of New York, was transferred to this 
time. Superlative praise may be given 
Mr. Farnam for his absolute mastery of 
the instrument, and for his unimpeach- 
able interpretations. His program began 
with the Intermezzo from the First Sym- 
phony by Widor. This was followed by 
a stirring Introduction, Passacaglia and 
Fugue by Healey William. The Roger- 
Ducasse Pastorale and the Gigout 
Scherzo were other outstanding numbers. 
The smaller compositions by Karg-Elert, 
Bach, Yon, Saint-Saéns, H. B. Jepson, 
and Charles A. Stebbins were charming- 
ly played. The recital was brought to 
a brilliant close by the Vierne Divertisse- 
ment in F Major. 

The afternoon was devoted to an open 
discussion by different delegates, and 
was confined chiefly to the question of 
the standardization of the organ console. 
The afternoon recital was given by 
Edwin Arthur Kraft, the organist and 
choirmaster of Trinity Cathedral in 
Cleveland. Mr. Kraft’s program opened 
with the Renner Sonata No. 2. The 
other numbers were a Scherzo by Alfred 
Hollins, Aria by George W. Andrews, 
Concert Overture by J. H. Rogers, Tone- 
Poem “By the Waters of Babylon” by 
Stoughton, “Hymn to the Sun” by Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff, a Scherzo and the Toccata 
di Concerto by Lemare. Mr. Kraft was 
particularly brilliant in the two Scherzos 
and his recital was thoroughly enjoyed. 
Following came a ride about Oberlin and 
vicinity in automobiles, arranged by the 
local committees in charge. 

The evening session was a recital by 
William E. Zeuch of Boston. The chief 


number of his program was the superb 


Third Symphony by Vierne in which Mr. 
Zeuch did some splendid playing. The 
program opened with the Bach Prelude 
and Fugue in A Major, and closed with 
the Theme, Variations and Finale by 
Thiele. Other numbers were by Jongen, 
Sowerby, Karg-Elert and Couperin. The 
closing day of the session opened with a 
business meeting, followed by a paper 
on the Literature of Organs and Organ 
Music, by Charles N. Boyd of Pittsburgh. 
The paper gave an opportunity for an 
open discussion of the subject. The sec- 
ond paper of the morning was a scholar- 
ly one on the Organist in the Concert 
Field by James T. Quarles of Cornell 
University. 

At two o’clock the delegates gathered 
about the console of the organ in Finney 
Memorial Chapel, sitting in the choir 
seats, to listen to an inspiring talk on 
Improvisation by Frederick Schlieder of 
New York. For over an hour Mr. Schlie- 
der had the closest attention of his 
interested hearers while he discussed his 
views on improvisation which have been 
formulated only by long and deep study. 

The convention came to a close with a 
recital in the afternoon by Rollo F. Mait- 
land of Philadelphia, who is organist and 
choirmaster of the Memorial Church of 
St. Paul, Overbrook, Pa., and also or- 
ganist of the Stanley Theater in Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Maitland played the Mark 
Andrews Sonata No. 2, the Bach Prelude 
and Fugue in B Minor, his own tran- 
scription of the Tchaikovsky Marche 
Slave, and smaller numbers by Addicks, 
Fry, Kinder, Miller and Kannerstein. 
The audience enjoyed the program, which 
was composed largely of novelties. 

Among the prominent persons present, 
other than the officers from New York, 
were Harold Vincent Milligan and 
George W. Westerfield of New York 
City; Frederic Johnson of Boston; Hope 
Leroy Baumgartner of Yale; E. Harold 
Geer, of Vassar; Earl V. Moore of the 
University of Michigan; Edmund S. 
Ender of Carleton College, Northfield, 
Minn.; Albert Riemenschneider of Berea 
College; Neille O. Rowe of the Univer- 
sity of Wooster; Horace Whitehouse of 
Ohio Wesleyan University; Sidney C. 
Durst, Cincinnati, dean of the Southern 
Ohio Chapter A. G. O.; A. T. Davies, 
Scranton, dean of the Northeastern 
Pennsylvania Chapter; F. A. Mackay, 
Detroit, dean of the Michigan Chapter; 
L. A. Vantine, dean of the Wisconsin 
Chapter; John W. Norton, dean of the 
Illinois Chapter; R. W. Dunham, dean 
of the Central Ohio Chapter; Geo. Alex- 
ander A. West, dean of the Pennsylvania 
Chapter; DeWitt C. Garretson, dean of 
the Buffalo Chapter; Walter H. Nash, 
Washington, D. C.; N. J. Corey, Detroit; 
James H. Rogers of Cleveland; Frank 
Taft of New York, representing the 
Aeolian Organ Co.; Ernest M. Skinner 


. of the Skinner Organ Co.; Elisha Fowler 


of Boston, of the Austin Organ Co.; S. 
E. Gruenstein of Chicago, editor of the 
Diapason; Norman Nairn of Rochester, 
N. Y. Delegates were present from the 
Southern California and the Nebraska 
Chapters, and nearly forty of the mem- 
bers of the Northern Ohio Chapter were 
in attendance, F. B.S. 
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6,000 Opera-Lovers Hear Superb 
‘‘Tosca’’ as Ravinia Season Opens 





Famous Principals Earn Honors in Puccini Work—Hackett 
and Edith Mason Win Approbation in “Manon”—New- 
comers Make Successful Débuts in “Lucia” 





Chicago, July 5, 1920. 


OUIS ECKSTEIN = surpassed all 

previous arrangements in the en- 
gagement of artists for Ravinia’s opera 
season this year at the popular North 
Shore resort. 

Artists whose international fame 
stands unquestioned are singing the 
leading réles, and the general ensemble 
and the care in preparation have never 
been equalled in the more than ten years’ 
existence of Ravinia. 

Heading the list of principals, Antonio 
Scotti, Florence Easton and Charles 
Hackett from the Metropolitan and 
Edith Mason especially engaged from 
Paris for this season, have all reputa- 
tions of the highest class preceding them, 
and with the newcomers including Con- 
suelo Escobar, coloratura soprano, and 
Pilade Sinagra, an Italian tenor robusto, 
form an impressive array of stars. 

There must also be mentioned in this 


category Alice Gentle, Leon Rothier, Millo 
Picco, Morgan Kingston, Graham Marr, 
Louis D’Angelo, Paolo Ananian and 
Mary Kent, while a number of others like 
Margery Maxwell, Anna Correnti, Gior- 
gio Paltrinieri bring the personnel up to 
a complete grand opera ensemble. 

The two well-known conductors, Gen- 
naro: Papi and Richard Hageman have 
returned and this year both Harry Weis- 
bach and Giacomo Spadoni are taking 
turns at the conductor’s desk in con- 
certs. The Chicago Symphony as in 
former years supplies the instrumental 
symphonic parts of the operas. 

Last Saturday evening a crowd which 
outnumbered any that has ever attended 
an opening performance came to Ra- 
vinia for the first presentation of the 
season. Mr. Eckstein chose Puccini’s 
“Tosca” and the work was put forth with 
Antonio Scotti in his well-known imper- 
sonation of Scarpia, with Florence Eas- 
ton in a remarkably fine delineation of 
the title réle and Morgan Kingston as 
Cavaradossi. The performance as a 
whole equalled any of the big representa- 
tions of this opera ever heard in the 
West, and what with Scotti’s singing and 
acting, with Miss Easton’s beauty and 
artistic singing, with the manly por- 
trayal of the painter Cavaradossi by 
Kingston and the fine reading of the 
score under the conductorship of Gennaro 
Papi, the entire production was exem- 
plary. 

At least the crowd of some 6,000 opera- 
lovers attested to their delight with 
enthusiastic applause. 

Sunday evening saw the Ravinia début 
of Charles Hackett, the American tenor, 
in the réle of Des Grieux in Massenet’s 
“Manon,” in which the title rble was sung 
by Edith Mason. Mr. Hackett, though 
presenting the réle with extraordinary 
musical finish and with an engaging per- 
ane. found the French opera manner 
somewhat foreign to his complete ease. 
However, he scored a fine success for 
both his singing and interpretation of 
the réle, and was warmly received by 
the big audience present. . 

Edith Mason at once gained the un- 
qualified approbation of the audience, 
and proved that her European successes 
were genuine, for she has made great 
improvement in her singing and also in 
her acting. She brought to hearing a 
voice which has gained much in quality 
and volume. Her Manon was an in- 
genuous and charming stage personage 
and the music came forth purely and 
with rich tone color. 

Leon Rothier, Graham Marr, Louis 
D’Angelo and Mary Kent supplied the 
other réles, and Richard Hageman gave 
to the reading of the score a forceful and 
musicianly interpretation. 

Monday evening the first symphony 
concert of the season brought a surpris- 
ingly large attendance of music-lovers 
and Richard Hageman conducted a 
series of symphonic numbers with skill. 


A Novel Program 
Tuesday evening “Cavalleria Rusui- 


cana” was sung with Florence Easton as 
Santuzza, Morgan Kingston as Turridu, 


tone, 


Millo Picco as Alfio, Mary Kent as Lola 
and Anna Correnti as Mama Lucta. 

We remember hearing Johanna Gadski 
as Santuzza some years ago at one of 
the Chiacgo opera seasons, and that per- 
formance remained vividly in the mem- 
ory, but at the Ravinia production un- 
der discussion, Easton surpassed both 
vocally and dramatically the artistic in- 
terpretation of Gadski, and made the rdle 
stand forth predominantly. She is an 
ideal artist. 

Picco’s Alfio was also a gripping char- 
acterization, and Kingston’s Turridu 
was sung with intelligence and histronic 
power. Mary Kent made a pretty pic- 
ture as Lola and also played the rdle 
with the proper coquettishness. Mr. 
Papi conducted the opera. 

After the opera a “Waltz” program 
followed given under the direction of 
Giacomo  Spadoni. Three Strauss 
waltzes and the concert waltz in D by 
Glazounoff were splendidly played by 
the orchestra. 

Consuelo Escobar, coloratura soprano, 
and Pilade Sinagra, tenor robusto, were 
two newcomers who made their respec- 
tive débuts in the West, at Ravinia last 
Wednesday evening in Donizetti’s opera, 
“Lucia Di Lammermoor.” Mme. Esco- 
bar displayed a clear, well produced and 
flexible soprano voice, high and pure, 
and an ease and routine in the rendition 
of the music of the title réle. While the 
voice is light and of limited power, it 
has a very pleasing quality and she made 
a very successful initial. appearance. 

Pilade Sinagra is a good acquisition 
to the forces of Ravinia. He is a manly 
fellow who has had evident experience 
in grand opera and his delineation of the 
role of Edgardo was straightforward 
and full of vigor. He has a high, robust 
voice with plenty of power and he also 
shows musical gifts in the manner in 
which he sings his music. 

He shared in the plaudits of the eve- 
ning. Millo Picco’s Ashton and Louis 
D’Angelo’s Raymondo together’ with 
Mary Kent’s Alice made up a very effi- 
cient ensemble and Papi conducted the 
opera with the proper temperament. 


First Children’s Concert 


Thursday afternoon, the first of the 
children’s concerts was presented under 
the direction of Richard Hageman. The 
program had much to interest the chil- 
dren. There was a community “sing,” 
led by Florence Crane, a talk on the or- 
chestral numbers listed, with illustra- 
tions, and a Mother Goose Dance Festi- 
val after the concert under the direction 
of Mildred Brandham Pierce. 

The performance of “Faust” in the 
evening, gave Charles Hackett his sec- 
ond opportunity of the season, and in the 
title réle which he sang in Italian to the 
rest of the cast’s French text, he showed 
that he has the elegance and style of the 
French operatic school, though the vocal 
training is essentially Italian. He did 
not use the falsetto in the “Salve Di- 
mora” as is the custom with many 
tenors, but brought forth the high tones 
with full voice. 

Edith Mason made a beautiful Mar- 
guerite and sang the music exceptionally 
well. She aroused considerable enthu- 
siasm with her singing of the “King of 
Thule” and the “Jewel Song.” 

The Mephistopheles of Leon Rothier 
is one of his best réles and one which has 
gained him much favor with opera-goers, 
and on this occasion it also earned for 
him much applause. Margery Maxwell 
as Siebel made a pleasing stage character 
and sang her “Flower Song” with musi- 
cal charm. Graham Marr and Mary 
Kent made up the rest of the opera’s 
cast, and Mr. Hageman conducted the 
opera, bringing forth its salient musical 
points with artistic style. 

The double bill of “Pagliacci” and 
“L’Oracolo” last Friday evening at- 
tracted a capacity audience to Ravinia 
and in the first opera, Renato Zanelli, 
the baritone, made his Ravinia début as 
Tonio, singing the Prologue with good 
with the usual traditions in 
style and manner, and with musical 
taste. His voice has a very rich qual- 
ity in its higher ranges but it is not par- 
ticularly resonant and the lower register 
is quite thin. He knows the operatic 


tradition, however, and helped make an 
efficient ensemble. Florence Easton as 
Nedda, Kingston as Canio and Picco as 
Silvio, were excellent. Papi conducted. 

Scotti has made his part in the melo- 
dramatic thriller “L’Oracolo” an individ- 
ual character study, and his playing of 
Chem-Fang is one of the most pic- 
turesque and vivid portrayals in opera. 
Florence Easton, Mary Kent, Sinagra, 
Rothier and D’Angelo filled out the other 
réles in the opera. The chorus and or- 
chestra deserve especial mention for 
their proficiency in the rendition of the 
ensemble of this opera. Papi also con- 
ducted this work. 

Chicago Notes 


Eileen Donnelly, soprano, gave an im- 
promptu song recital at Athenaeum Hall 
last Saturday afternoon at which she 
presented a program. 

Clarence Eidam, the Chicago pianist, 
has been engaged to head the piano de- 
partment of the Cosmopolitan School of 
Music to succeed Henry Purmort Eames, 
who resigned recently. 

From Stockholm, Sweden, comes grati- 
fying news that the Swedish Choral So- 
ciety of Chicago has been meeting with 
wonderful receptions since its absence 
from Chicago. Its tour has been a gen- 
uinely triumphant passage since the 
chorus left New York for Europe. At 
their first concert in the Swedish capi- 
tal it was estimated that 10,000 people 
stood outside the Opera Hall where the 
concert was given unable to gain ad- 
mission to the concert. 

The series of Summer Master School 
recitals given at the Ziegfeld Theater by 
the Chicago Musical College for the vast 
number of visiting students from all over 
the country, began last week with a piano 
recital by Percy Grainger on Tuesday 
and a violin recital by Leon Sametini on 
Thursday morning. 

Heniot Levy, the pianist and com- 
poser, in spite of his many activities as 
teacher, composes diligently during his 
spare moments. He has just finished 
another important chamber music com- 
position. His Passacaglia at its recent 
performance had one of the best inter- 
pretations as performed by Richard 
Czerwonky, the violinist, with the com- 
poser at the piano. 

MAURICE ROSENFELD. 





Stransky Approves 
Proposed Plan for 
Municipal School 





In response to a request from MusI- 
CAL AMERICA, asking for his opinion on 
the proposed plan for a Municipal Con- 
servatory, Josef Stranksy, conductor of 
the New York Philharmonic Society, 
wrote the following statement: 

“T approve heartily of the scheme for 
the establishment of a Municipal Con- 
servatory. I am, for that matter, in 
favor of any project for the advance- 
ment of musical education that is based 
on grounds of artistic utility and is not 
essentially a money-making proposition. 
So long as the present scheme is not a 
mercenary one it should afford talented 
students opportunities of rare worth and 
elevate the artistic tone of the com- 
munity. 


(Signed) “JOSEF STRANSKY.” 





Alice Mayer Sails 


Alice Mayer, of Oakland, Cal., well 
known as a gifted pianist on the Pacific 
Coast, sailed from New York for France 
last week. Miss Mayer will probably re- 
main abroad for some time, studying 
with an eminent French pianist, and 
giving recitals. Recently Miss Mayer 
won the MacDowell prize in the Califor- 
nia Federation contest. 
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ORGANISTS’ CONVENTION 
BOOKED FOR NEW York 





Prominent Players Will Be Hea; 
Great Organ at City College— 
Rothwell to Conduct 


The National Association of Org: 
will hold its convention at the ( 
of the City of New York this year, 
ing on Tuesday, July 27 and continu 
July 31. Frederick Schlieder, th; 
York organist and composer, pr 
of the association announces th: 
conferences and recitals will be gi) 
the Great Hall of the college. A... 
those who will take part are Sam...) 4 
Baldwin, professor of music at th ¢ 
lege of the City of New York, w! 
play a recital for the assembling o 
ists on the first afternoon of th: 
vention, and several members o 
Organ Players’ Club of Philadelphiz 
will give recitals. On Thursday 
ning Alice R. Deal, organist of th 
tin Presbyterian Church, Chicago, \;jj) 
give a recital and the next after ooy 
Frederic B. Stiven, of the Oberlin (yp. 
servatory of Music, Oberlin, Ohio. \;) 
give a recital. Other events include 4; 
illustrated lecture on the historica! (e- 
velopment of the organ from earliest 
times, by Clarence Dickinson, a paper 
by Nicola A. Montani, conductor of {he 
Palestrina Choir of Philadelphia 4; 
“Church Music and Secular Influences,” 
a talk by Mrs. Bruce S. Keator of As. 
bury Park, N. J., on “The Organi 
Duty to Himself and to the Community’ 
and the noted organ builder, Ernes: \,, 
Skinner, who will speak on “The Organ 
in the Home.” On Thursday mornir 
it is planned to visit the Capitol The 
ter, where a demonstration will be given 
of the use of the organ in connection 
with motion pictures. The address of 
welcome to the organists will be made hy 
Dr. Paul Klapper, professor of educa. 
tion at the College of the City of New 
York and director of its Summer Ses. 
sion, to which President Schleider wil] 
respond on behalf of the association 
On the evening of Tuesday, July 31, th 
organists will attend the concert at th 
Lewisohn Stadium given by the Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra, under the 
baton of Walter Henry Rothwell. 
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Mme. Alma Webster-Powell Injured in 
Railroad Wreck; Recovering 


Mme. Alma Webster-Powell, soprano 
and lecturer upon musical subjects, was 
painfully injured on the morning of July 
5, when a New York Central passenger 
train running between Pittsfield, Mass.. 
and New York City, left the track an! 
was wrecked two miles south of Miller- 
ton, N. Y. Mme. Powell, who is now in 
the hospital at Sharon, Conn., suffering 
from a broken ankle and a badly sprained 
wrist, is repdrted as doing well. 





Charles L. Wagner Re-elected President 
of Managers’ Association 


The National Musical Managers’ Ass0- 
ciation, comprising the principal book- 
ing managers of New York City, held its 
annual election of officers on Tuesday 
night at the Hotel Belmont. Charles L. 
Wagner, president of the association, was 
re-elected to that office. and Loudon 
Charlton was re-elected as first vice- 
president. R. E. Johnston was chosen 
as second vice-president and Milton 
Aborn and Catharine Bamman were re 
elected as treasurer and secretary, '¢ 
spectively. 

The board of directors for next yea! 
was named as follows: Fitzhugh Haen- 
sel, Fortune Gallo, Frank Coppicus, A’ 
thur Judson and Daniel Mayer. 

The meeting was held behind close‘ 
doors and no representatives of the mu 
sical press were invited. 


a 





BOSTONIANS GIVE 
LIE TO STORY OF 
SYMPHONY SMASH 


[Continued from page 1] 
Concerts on the Common 


The first of the annual series of Sun- 
day afternoon band concerts on Boston 
Common was given last Sunday by 
Gallo’s Band. This band was the feature 
of the féte recently given at. the Larz 
Anderson estate, in Brookline, for the 
benefit of the American Academy in 
Rome. On the program were sections 
from Tchaikovsky’s “Pathétique”’ Sym- 
phony, Grieg’s suite, “Sigurd Jorsalfar” 
and for agreeable contrast, a selection 
from “La Gran Via,” a Spanish operetta 





by Valverde. 
Mme. Helen Hopekirk, the widely 
known pianist, teacher and compose! 
who returned to her native land of Sco": 
land last summer, has had difficulty |" 
reconciling the conflicting attractions © 
Edinburgh, the town of her birth, 2° 
Boston, the home of her choice for ‘"° 
past twenty-five years. In a letter J\*' 
received, she tells us that she has (¢ 
cided to compromise by spending :ro™ 
October to May in Boston and the "* 
maining time in Edinburgh. She is °* 
pected in Boston some time next mo"! 
when she will receive a hearty welc' 
from her many friends and pupils. . 
Paul Shirley contributed several s°\°* 
on his rare viola d’amore at a meet! 
held recently in the Shubert Theater, * 
which Mrs. Jerome Stoneborough ° 
scribed at Herbert Hoover’s request, P'°* 
ent conditions in Vienna and Austria 
CHARLES REPPF! 
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| SEAR WORKS OF 


MINNESOTANS AT 
ANNUAL SESSION 


Music Teachers’ Association, 
at Nineteenth Convention, 
Pavs Tribute to Deceased 
Leader of Music in State, 
Caryl B. Storrs — Lang 
Urges Progressive Action— 
Society May Unite with 
State Educational Associ- 
ation — Elsie M. Shawe 
Elected President — High 
School Students Present 
Original Compositions — 
Grainger Appears Before 
Pedagogues | 
fINNE MINN., June 24.— 

MINNEAPOLIS, 


The nineteenth annual convention 
¢ the Minnesota Music Teachers’ Asso- 
iation opened with a_ representative 
registration from cities and towns of 
the State. Warm cordiality on the part 
of local musicians and the enthusiasm of 
the visitors carried to successful con- 
clusion a program of marked and diver- 
sified interest. Questions of technical 
import gave way, in frequent turn, to 
subjects of more general interest, with 
the purpose of extending the area of 
musical participation and appreciation. 
The idea of music for everybody was 


stressed in most of the sessions. The get- 


together spirit was encouraged as a 
power for the development of civic and 


national life. Minnesota composers and 
artists were exploited in programs of 





John Jaeger, Secretary-Treasurer for 


Seven Years of the Minnesota Music 
leachers’ Association 


excellent content and of a high order 


A of delivery. The recital by Percy Grain- 


;cr provided the only attraction offered 

a non-resident of the State. 

rhe genial president, James Lang, 
struck a popular note when, in his open- 
ing remarks, he urged professional musi- 
cians and honest citizens of the United 
States to emphasize at all times and in 

Ways loyalty to this country. 
Mayor J. E. Myers extended more 
‘han the perfunctory welcome. He took 
oecasion to refer to a proposed State 
“ong and urged that Minnesota put 

to song form its traditional State 

ntiment by drawing upon its own 

Cative musical resources. 

Mr. Lang, in his address, reviewed the 
Purposes of the association and urged 
emphasizing serious 
Points with a charm that made the ses- 
‘On propitious from the start. Deep- 

t tribute was paid by him to the late 
‘t. Caryl B. Storrs, many years music 
crite on the Minneapolis Tribune, and 


much beloved by musicians of the com- 
munity. 

Willard Patton, introduced as veteran 
musician of the State, referred approv- 
ingly to the work of the association 
in its annual meetings, but deplored 
what appeared to him as inactivity and 
lack of definite accomplishment between 
sessions. 

An exceedingly vivid and searching 
address was delivered by M. J. Sorflaten, 
who spoke on teaching and urged that 
every progressive school system should 





James Lang, President of the Minnesota 
Music Teachers’ Association 


have two language departments, one 
teaching the language of words, the 
other the language of tones. Harmony 
classes were advocated for the purpose 
of teaching tone relationship and art 


Songs for Grown People were Henry 
Hadley’s “A Fairy-Tale Lullaby;” Hage- 
man’s “Grandma’s Prayer;” “The Mys- 
tic’ and “Concerning Love,” Chad- 
bourne; “Swinging,” Foster; “The Frog- 
gie’s Lullaby,’ McGhie. 

Mr. Johnson applied commanding 
technical efficiency to a clear conception 
of Rachmaninoff’s Sonata, Opus 36. The 
same scholarly understanding made of 
Cyril Scott’s “Sphinx” and “Lotus Land” 
a fine contribution, with Debussy’s “La 
Plus Que Lente” and “L’Isle Joyeuse”’ 
as brilliant closing numbers. 


Discuss “Movie” Music 


Wednesday morning’s session was 
held in the New Garrick Theater. It 
was devoted to a talk on “Organ Playing 
for the Movies” by Julius K. Johnson, 
illustrated by four films in which was 
illustrated the adaptability of the organ 
to the episodes of dramatic presenta- 
tion, cartoon, natural scenery’ and 
comedy. Mr. Johnson called attention 
to the great extremes of human exper- 
ience calling for rapid change on the 
part of the organist and extreme mental 
as well as digital agility in unifying 
the music with the rapid action of the 
picture on the screen. Improvisation 
was also held to be necessary. 

The Wednesday afternoon _ session 
opened with an illustrated talk by Mrs. 
Stella Prince Stocker of Duluth, on 
“Fundamental Voice Training.” Assum- 
ing the audience to be, for the time, a 
class in vocal instruction, Mrs. Stocker 
confined herself to practical remarks 
bearing on the training of the body as an 
instrument for the production of sound. 

Dr. James Davies spoke ,with im- 
pelling force and dramatic power on 
the “Choral Needs of Minneapolis.” His 
cry was for a great chorus in which all 
the singers of the city should take an 
active interest. The game in which 
everyone plays his own hand must needs 
give way to team work, according to 
Dr. Davies, if the unfortunate and 





Harriet Allen, Chairman of the Program 
Committee at the Convention of the 
Minnesota Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion 


principles involved in music and for the 
distinct purpose of expressing character- 
istics of life and action by means of 
the tonal language. 


Minnesota Composers Heard 


A program of Minnesota composers 
brought to favorable notice two com- 
positions by Stanley R. Avery—an An- 
dante for ’cello and a cherzo for violin, 
both played con amore by Carlo Fischer 
and William MacPhail respectively, with 
the composer at the piano. Donald 
Ferguson’s Trio for violin, viola and 
‘cello, played by Mrs. Ferguson, Abe 
Pepinsky and Carlo Fischer, came in 
for much complimentary comment. To 
the intellectual quality which pervaded 
the composition was added beauty and 
charm of original character. Willard 
Patton’s cantata, “Star of Empire,” and 
his opera, “Pocahontas,” were repre- 
sented by transcriptions by the com- 
poser for’ violin, ’cello and piano. 

A joint recital by Eleanor Poehler, 
soprano, and Harrison Wall Johnson, 
pianist, provided Tuesday’ evening’s 
fare. Mrs. Poehler was in good voice 
and applied her captivating style to the 
delivery of three groups of songs. The 
first included César Franck’s “La Pro- 
cession,” sung in English; Chausson’s 
“Le Colibri,” and Koechlin’s “Le Temp 
des Fées.” The second group included 
“Mr. Silversmith,” Old Spanish; “To a 
Hill Top,” Ralph Cox; “Monotone,” 
Cornelius; ‘Rain,’ Pearl Curran; “There 
Is No Death,” O’Hara. Six Children’s 


Victor Bergquist, Who Presented One 
of the Addresses Before the Minnesota 
Music Teachers’ Association 


lamentable demise of the Minneapolis 
Philharmonic Society is to be succeeded 
by resuscitation and the upbuilding of 
a big choral body. 

The music of the afternoon was in 





Eleanor Poehler, Soprano Soloist at the 
Tuesday Evening Session 


the hands of Aurelia Wharry, soprano, 
and Elsie Jache, pianist, who appeared 
in joint recital. Miss Wharry’s num- 
bers, in which she was accompanied by 





Mrs. Stella Prince Stocker, Who Lec- 
tured at the Wednesday Session 


Arthur Koerner, were sung in excellent 
voice and with intelligent and sympa- 
thetic regard for their inherent beauti- 
ful quality. Miss Jache did some nice 
work in compositions by _ d’Albert, 
Chopin, Liszt, Brahms, Schubert and 
Ganz. 





Donald Ferguson, Whose Trio for Violin, 
’Cello and Viola was a Feature of the 
Minnesota Composers’ Program at the 
Convention 


The banquet in Dayton’s Tea Rooms, 
Wednesday evening, was followed by an 
hour and a half of beautiful singing by 
the Elks’ Glee Club under Dr. William 
Rhys-Herbert. Some incidental solos 
were sung by Bryant Sanford, Billy 
Newgard, J. J. Granbeck and C. C. 
Pingry. A quartet consisting of Mr. 
Walter, Mr. Krieger, Mr. Whited and 
Mr. Zeiner sang Negro spirituals. 

The annual business meeting was held 
Thursday morning. It was at this time 
that a special committee appointed by 
President Lang, consisting of Stanley 
R. Avery, James Davies, Anna P. Swen- 
son and Mrs. George Lang, reported on 
the following resolution incident to the 
recent death of Caryl B. Storrs: 


Honor Storrs 


“In testimonial of the admiration, 
respect, and love in which Dr. Caryl] B. 
Storrs was universally held and in token 
of our admiration of his loyalty and 
devotion to the upbuilding of musical 
taste and culture in the Northwest, and 
in high appreciation of his distinguished 
qualities as a man, critic, essayist and 
friend, be it resolved that the Minne- 
sota Music Teachers’ Association, in 
convention assembled does hereby and 
herewith express its admiration and ap- 
preciation of the man and his accom- 
plishments, profoundly regretting his 
untimely demise and desiring to per- 
petuate his memory by inscribing a 
suitable tablet to be placed in the music 
room of the Public Library of the City 
of Minneapolis until such time as the 
musicians of the city have a permanent 

[Continued on page 6] 
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named “Bondage.” Others were, for the =< 
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[Continued from page 5] 


building.” The resolution was feelingly 
adopted. 

Mrs. Stella Prince Stocker reported 
for the committee on place of meeting 
by inviting the association to meet in 
Duluth for its 1921 meeting. The in- 
vitation was accepted. R. Buchanan 
Morton, for the committee on resolu- 
tions, gave recognition to those assist- 
ing in making the convention a success. 
President Lang gave personal thanks 
for the support and active co-operation 
of members of the various committees, 
with a special word for Harriet Allen 
as responsible for the arrangement of 
the convention program, and Mrs. 
Eleanor Poehler for the management of 
the Grainger recital. Mr. Lang stated 
that the convention had cost twice as 
much as usual and that, as a conse- 
quence, they had all had “to hustle twice 
as much,” and spoke for his successor the 
same hearty assistance which he had 
enjoyed. An invitation to attend the 
November meeting of the Minnesota 
Educational Association as guests was 
formally accepted at this time, this with 
a view to possible union as members of 
the Minnesota Educational Association. 

The retirement of John A. Jaeger 
as secretary-treasurer was acknowledged 
as of more than ordinary significance. 
Mr. Jaeger has served the association 
faithfully seven years, devotedly and 
efficiently, and is highly regarded and 
regretfully released. He reported a 
balance sufficient to justify the action 
to join the National Music Teachers’ 
Association and to pay the railroad fare 
and hotel expenses of the State asso- 
ciation president as delegate to the mid- 
winter meeting in Chicago. Elsie M. 
Shawe presented the following motion: 
That a committee be appointed to be 
known as the Minnesota -State Song 
Committee of the Minnesota Music 
Teachers’ Association, the members to 
be selected from at least two cities in 
Minnesota; the duties of this committee 
to be to collect and examine songs of 
Minnesota, and at the next annual meet- 
ing of the association present three 
songs which, in the judgment of the 
committee, are most worthy of being 
adopted for a Minnesota song. It is 
suggested that, as far as possible, this 
committee work with a similar com- 
mittee appointed at the last meeting of 
the music section of the Minnesota 
Educational Association.” The motion 
was carried, and Dr. Rhys-Herbert, 
Stanley R. Avery and George A. Thorn- 
ton were appointed by President Lang 
as members of the association com- 
mittee. A change in the association 
by-laws provided for the officers elected 





at the June meeting going into office 


on the first of the following October. 
Elect New Officers 


Officers elected for 1920-1921 are: 
President, Elsie M. Shawe, St. Paul; 
first vice-president, Donald N. Fergu- 
son, Minneapolis; second vice-president, 
Elsie Jache, Minneapolis; secretary- 
treasurer, Harriet Allen, St. Paul; 
auditor, Carl A. Jensen, Minneapolis. 
Newly elected members of the program 
committee are: Piano, Josephine Cary, 
Duluth; voice, Eleanor Poehler, Minne- 
apolis; organ, George A. Thornton, St. 
Paul; violin, Fred G. Bradbury, Duluth; 
public school music, J. Victor Bergquist, 
Minneapolis. Elected to the examining 
board were Gustav Schoettle, Minne- 
apolis, for the piano; Lewis Shawe, St. 
Paul, voice; J. Buchanan Morton, St. 
Paul, organ; Adolf Olson, Minneapolis, 
violin; Josephine Stringham, Minne- 
apolis, public school music. 

John Jacob Beck presented some en- 
lightening ideas in his paper, Some Men- 
tal and Physical Aspects of Piano Tech- 
nique, at the opening of Thursday after- 
noon’s program. This preceded one of 
the most interesting features of the en- 
tire convention—a program of original 
compositions by students of the Minne- 
apolis High Schools. Fifteen young 
persons with charming simplicity per- 
formed as many works for piano, violin 
and voice. In the vocal numbers, the 
composer appeared as accompanist, with 
Lora Lulsdorf, an admirable mezzo- 
soprano, singing the vocal score. Tonal 
imagery was reflected in many charming 
numbers, some showing real talent and 
all representing a lively appreciation 
and practical use of tone language. An 
outstanding number came from the 


brain and bow of Avner Rakov, an ex- 
pressive and deeply moving violin solo 


piano, a Caprice and “The Spider and 
the Fly” by Winnifred Reichmuth; 
Impromptu, Fredrikka Fjelde; “Elfin 
Dance,” Stella Lucas; Prelude, Lorraine 
Anderson; Characteristic Pieces—“The 
Frog,” “The Cricket,” “The Butterfly,” 
by .Loleta Stout; “Vacation Days,” in 
three movements, Melva Block; ‘“Spin- 
ning Wheel” and “Number Thir- 
teen,” Harriet Levinson; “Awakening,” 
“Dreaming,” Isabelle Zanger; “Carnival 
of Dolls,’ four movements, Dorothy 
Bates. The songs were: “The Waning 
Moon,” “Laurel and Cypress,” Celius 
Daugherty; “Twilight” and “Road- 
ways,” Grace Larusson. Two melodies 
for violin, one in G Minor by Margaret 
Wigham, the other in G Major by Lucy 
Crittenden, were played by the latter. 

There followed, appropriately and in 
timely order, J. Victor Bergquist’s ad- 
dress on the Right of Self-Expression. 
It was a thoughtful, forceful defense 
of what the speaker claimed to be man’s 
inherited and inalienable right as op- 
posed to becoming “the dupe of conven- 
tions, the slave of precedent, the ser- 
vant of stronger wills who allows his 
own will to become dwarfed and his own 
thoughts to be mere copies.” As teacher 
of composition in the Minneapolis High 
Schools, his paper and the preceding 
demonstration seemed of more than 
ordinary significance. 

An organ recital by Carl A. Jensen, 
assisted by Earl Fischer, tenor, in 
Piymouth Church, and Percy Grainger’s 
recital in the First Baptist Church in 
the evening brought to a close the nine- 
teenth annual convention. It was a 
jubilant elose, with Mr. Grainger in fine 
fettle, abounding in energy, rhythmically 
obsessed, technically brilliant, and high- 
ly entertaining. 

FLORENCE L. C. BRIGGs. 


RECORD WEEK FOR 
OPERA IN ST, LOUIS 


“Waltz Dream” Draws Big- 
gest Audiences—Leonora 
Sparkes’ Recital 


St. Louis, Mo., June 28.—The third 
week of the opera at the Municipal Thea- 


ter in Forest Park brought the biggest 
box office receipts of any week in the 
two years of the productions. The opera 
was Straus’ “Waltz Dream” and while 
the sets are rather of an intimate nature, 
Charles Sinclair transformed them into 
a thing of wonder and beauty. A real 
“Ladies Orchestra” here gave out those 
lovely waltz melodies. The opera gave 
much opportunity for singing and actinz 
to Irene Pavloska, who appeared after a 
week’s rest. Warren Proctor as Lieut. 
Niki and Bernard Ferguson as Lieut. 
Montschi were admirable and did the 
most with their parts. Mr. Proctor’s 
lovely voice still enchants the big au- 
diences; he has become a great favorite. 
Not alone can Raymond Crane, the 
comedian, act, but he can sing, and his 
entrance is always the signal of hearty 
and insistent applause. Charles Gal- 
agher as Count Lothar was good in the 
character part and the rest of the cast 
did admirably. Mr. Bendix made the 
most out of the score, which is perhaps 
not as well adapted to an open-air set- 
ting as some other operas of a_ similar 
nature. The attendance is growing 
a. ga The chorus both acted and sang 
well. 

Coming very late in the season, Lenora 
Sparkes, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, made her first appearance here in 
recital at the Odeon last Friday night 
for the benefit of the Russell Home. A 
goodly audience greeted the artist de- 
spite the lateness of date, the heat and 
poor publicity; but those who came were 
more than repaid. Miss Sparkes gave 
first a group containing “Le Violette” by 
Scarlatti and arias from “Bohéme” and 
“Tosca.” In these she found full lati- 
tude for her vocal powers. Her next 
group contained Vanderpool’s “My Little 
Sunflower, Good Night,” which was well 
received, two Massenet numbers and 
“Robin, Sing Me a Song” by Spross. 
Her final group was in English and con- 
tained miscellaneous numbers. She has 
a splendid voice for concert purposes and 
made a profound impression here. As- 
sisting her was Karel Havlicek, violin- 
ist, who gave two groups in approved 
style. Miriam Allen played able accom- 
paniments for both artists. 

Gerald Tyler, assistant supervisor of 
music in charge of the colored schools 
here, is sojourning at Oberlin, Ohio, 
where he is studying and composing. 

H. W. C. 











Frank La Forge a Dominating 


Figure Among Accompani. 








[Portrait on Cover Page] 

OR Frank La Forge the summer 

months scarcely mean a variation of 

his ordinary busy routine. At the pres- 

ent moment he is by no means recuperat- 

ing from the labors of his past season at 

some spot remote from musical activi- 

ties, but extremely occupied with teach- 

ing and preparations for next year right 
in his New York studio. 


Accompanists grow in profusion these 
days, and they are of a virtuoso type, 
too. Yet Mr. La Forge, in a sense domi- 
nates them all. He has been before the 
public long enough to become a byword 
for artistic greatness in his field. He 
has done much to elevate the position of 
the accompanist to its present unques- 
tionable distinction. He has associated 
himself at all times with singers of the 
highest standing. Out of his experience 
with these he has acquired much of that 
knowledge he uses so effectively in the 
coaching, which now occupies a large 
part of his time. Among his artist 
pupils are many prominent vocalists. 

Mr. La Forge studied first with his 
sister, Ruth La Forge Hall, and later 


with Harrison Wild, of Chicag 
Leschetizky. He toured Ameri 
Europe—including Russia—many 
with Marcella Sembrich, and aft 
retirement was with Mmes. Alda 
zenauer and Schumann-Heink. 
Sembrich introduced many of h 
popular songs at her recitals. 

his best-known songs are “Befo 
Crucifix,” “Retreat,” “To a Mess 
“When Your Dear Hands,” “Song 


Open,” ““Flanders Requiem,” “Lo 
His piano compositions include ; 
mance,” “Gavotte,” “Improvisatio: 


“Valse de Concert.” 





Schumann-Heink Returns to Hore | 


San Diego, Cal. 


SAN D1eGo, CAL, June 
Schumann-Heink, accompanied } 
young granddaughter, Ilsa Schu 
Heink, who has been in school 
Paul, Minn., arrived at her home 
The diva plans spending the | 
month of July here, before takin, 
auto trip through the country, \ 
her friends in a number of citi 
resting for a few weeks. She ha 
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finished a very succesful concert tour of 


the Atlantic States. W. | 
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PIANIST 


able. Rochester Post Express. 


Seattle Daily Times. 


tives. Nashville Tennesseean. 


by storm. Toledo Times. 


Denver Times. 


spirit of modern French music. 


Copeland played with the au- 
thority and individuality of a 
master. San Francisco Ex- 
aminer. 


Copeland has taken rank with 
the greatest of the world’s 
pianists. Houston Chronicle. 


Copeland’s playing was bril- 
liant and remarkable as_ to 
technique, tone and all those 
things that go with musician- 
ship. Cleveland News. 


Direction of 
CATHARINE A. BAMMAN 
53 West 39th Street 
N. Y. 





THAT ABILITY TO CONVEY THE UNREAL IN A 
REALISTIC AND INDIVIDUAL MANNER IS A 
POWERFUL FACTOR IN 
GEORGE COPELAND—MASTER DREAMER and 


THE RAPID RISE of 


He combines a temperamental doing as he pleases with constant knowl- 
edge of knowing what he is doing. The concert was thoroughly enjoy- 


Copeland played with a touch of velvet and the soul of a_ poet. 
Of the marvelous playing of Mr. Copeland one can only deal in superla- 


Copeland’s playing was new to Toledo and it took the audience, in which 
were represented practically every musician and music fan in the city, 


His performance was inspiring and his choice of numbers unhackneyed 


The Debussy compositions especially he makes immensely fascinating; 
in fact no other known pianist seems to have grasped so happily the 
St. Louis Times. 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

We had dined, a little party of friends 
at the hospitable home of. Madame Via- 
fora, the noted vocal teacher and of her 
good husband, Gianni, the well-known 
cartoonist. We felt very comfortable 
after a meal in which a fine soup, some 
wonderful spaghetti, prepared by Ma- 
dame herself, were followed by a bit of 
chicken with vegetables, some cream 
cheese and a demi-tasse. The men wert 
enjoying an. after-dinner smoke. To- 


gether we discussed some of the great 
artists. We talked of the good nature 
and liberality of that noble baritone, 
Stracciari, of de Lucca, the noted bari- 
tone of the Metropolitan, of his fine 
palazzo in Rome and how careful he is 
not only of the dollars but of the dimes. 
We discussed the growing vogue of Rosa 
Raisa, the probable return of Toscanini, 
the growing popularity of Polacco. 
While thus engaged, a colored maid 
came to the door and handed Madame a 
card, which bore a coronet and the name: 


Maria Rosa Fusarini dei Foscarini. 


Madame left us. After a few minutes, 
she returned with a handsome young 
Italian woman, dressed in deep mourn- 
ing. We were introduced. Then the 
young countess started to tell a thrilling 
story of the life of Filoteo Greco, the 
noted Italian teacher, here in New York, 
who, for the last fifteen years, was to- 
tally blind, though he never would admit 
it and who passed out but a few days 
ago, having committed suicide in a par- 
ticularly distressing manner. 

And the countess told us, how when 
the professor’s old companion of years, 
a distinguished artist, who seeing the 
old man in his distress, had then come to 
live with him, to help and protect him, 
had died after being with him for many 
years she herself gave up her home and 
had come to the professor. “For,” 
said she, as a spasm of _ pain 
crossed her face, “you know my husband, 
a lieutenant in the Italian Army was 
killed in the war, “So I said to him, 
‘Professor you shall not be alone, I will 
come to you.’ Pity,” she continued “how 
the papers that spoke of the Professor’s 
death misjudged him. He was a wonder- 
ful man and for years taught some of 
the most distinguished society ladies the 
songs of Italy. Among these ladies were 
Mrs. Edwin Gould and Donna Easley, 
the charming little daughter of Ralph 
Masley, chairman of the great Civic 
l'ederation, in which some of the most 
notable men in this country are inter- 
ested.” And she told us how Greco, in 
the olden days, had been a Garibaldian, 
had served under the great general in 
the struggle to free Italy, how proud he 
was of his letters from the general, re- 
‘commending him to all Italians, when 
he came to this country to make his home 
ere, 

And she told us how patiently he had 
worked on, giving most of his income to 
his poor countrymen and how generous 
‘© was in aiding the sick and wounded 
Hag the war brought Italy into the con- 

She told, too, how besides his old com- 
/anion, who, had come to take care of 
‘im, he had another tie to life in the 
ape of Fida, a dog, and how when Fida 
‘00 passed out, the Professor had had 

ida embalmed and placed in a_ box, 
where he could always feel she was near 
‘mM, even though he could not see her 
being blind. 

And she told how even with his blind- 
hess, he continued to give his lessons and 


accompany his pupils on the piano, in- 
deed he had given two lessons on the 
very day when he drank the carbolic 
acid, which ended his life. She told of 
the visit of the coroner and the reporters 
and how in the hurly-burly of New 
York’s busy life, they had failed to do 
justice to a good and truly great man, 
a great artist, a genius, had indeed 
rather flippantly discussed him. She 
told us how a few friends had buried 
him out in Greenwood and how they had 
found a resting place for Fida in the 
cemetery for beloved animals. 

The story, told far more dramatically, 
far more poetically, than my halting 
words describe, had affected us all al- 
most to tears. 

It gives you some idea of the great 
respect and admiration the south Euro- 
peans, especially the Italians, have for 
genius, and when genius is in distress, 
as poor Greco was when he became blind, 
how the ladies of the finest distinction 
deemed it a privilege to be with him and 
serve him and sustain him right to the 
end—for Greco was seventy-six when he 
passed on to the unknown. 

* * 


Reports coming from London state that 
Ignace Paderewski is very sick, is dis- 
couraged and that he has given up all 
public life and all concert appearances. 

Can you wonder at it? Can you real- 
ize what this great and noble soul must 
have suffered from the tremendous 
strain on such a sensitive nature as was 
involved in his struggle to help his re- 
born native land to where it might take 
its place among the nations? Can you 
realize how he must have suffered amid 
the discord of the various elements strug- 
gling for control in Poland? They say 
that there are no less than a dozen dif- 
ferent factions fighting one another. 

Maybe when he recovers some of his 
strength, he will view favorably the pro- 
position that I wrote you M. H. Hanson, 
the well-known manager, had made, 
namely to pay him a million dollars to 
come to this country and pose in a great 
movie, illustrative of the struggles of the 
Poles to free themselves. 

How different is Paderewski’s present 
position, sick, poor, his property de- 
stroyed, his fortune gone in his effort 
to help his countrymen. He presents a 
sad yet a majestic figure. How different 
to the time not so long ago, when Han- 
son went to Europe from San Francisco, 
when that city was striving to carry out 
a great musical festival. His object was 
to reach Morges in Switzerland, Pader- 
ewski’s home to offer him his own terms 
to come to Frisco for a series of con- 
certs? . 

Hanson tells of the palatial residence 
that Paderewski had. How he _ was 
waited on by liveried lackeys; conducted 
into a magnificent reception room. How 
Madame Paderewska came and welcomed 
the visitor with queenly courtesy. How 
the doors later swung open as if by in- 
visible hands and Paderewski himself 
appeared. How they discussed the mat- 
ter over a good cigar. How Paderewski 
took it under consideration but later de- 
clined. 

Fancy the picture! The world’s great- 
est piano virtuoso surrounded by all the 
luxury and state that it is possible for 
an artist with a tremendous income to 
enjoy. A home where the finest talents, 
the great minds of the world were proud 
to assemble. Contrast that picture of 
comfort, of luxury, of happiness, with 
a solitary man, with his devoted wife in 
an apartment in smoky London! His 
estates in ruins, his strength ‘no longer 
with him, his ambition sacrificed on the 
altar_of his country’s restoration! 

cs * * 

That was a very pretty story, which 
a young and talented newspaper man, 
one Robert A. Simon, wrote in a recent 
issue of* the New York Evening Post 
with regard to music in the White House 
and which showed that very few of our 
presidents had any interest in music. 

Washington, we are told, could neither 
sing nor raise a single note on any in- 
strument. The Adams family “stern 
and rockbound” were equally free of 
melodic achievements. Though Thomas 
Jefferson could play on the violin. 

Mr. Simon recalls a story of your 
editor regarding Abraham Lincoln, who 
has generally been credited to have been 
very unmusical. Mr. Lincoln, during the 
Civil War, stopped to hear some children 
sing in the streets of Washington—how 
he lifted his hat to the song and then 
passed on. 

General Grant was notoriously unmu- 
sical. Rutherford Hayes was fond, it is 
true, of simple airs. With the later 
presidents, music got into the White 
House through their women. President 
Wilson according to Bispham has a tenor 
voice of considerable power but the mu- 
sic that has comé to the White House in 


‘ 


the past few years came through Miss 
Margaret Woodrow Wilson, who has dis- 
tinguished herself as a singer, particu- 
larly in her work for the boys in the 
camps during the war. But as your edi- 
tor said in the interview, she has par- 
ticularly distinguished herself by her en- 
couragement of talented and deserving 
young American musicians. 

Mr. Simon, in referring to Benjamin 
Franklin, though he never became presi- 
dent, says he not only played the guitar 
and violin but devised a set of musical 
glasses known as “Armonica.” 

There is another incident connected 
with Benjamin Franklin, which is his- 
toric and is not generally known. One 
of the first musical instruments made by 
an American was a mouth harmonica, 
made with ‘his own hands by this same 
Benjamin Franklin at the time when he 
was our minister at the court of Louis in 
France, where he played it with con- 
s‘derable skill before Marie Antoinette 
and her court ladies. 

The Queen was so delighted and inter- 
ested that Franklin presented the little 
instrument to her. After Marie An- 
toinette was beheaded in the _ great 
French Revolution, this mouth harmon- 
ica had many sensational experiences 
till finally it came into the possession of 
a wealthy musical amateur and collector 
in this country, who has it, I believe, to 
this day. 

* K * 

You may recall that some time ago, 
I wrote you with regard to the attitude 
of the Metropolitan towards our Ameri- 
can composers and I quoted a gentleman, 
who I believed spoke with authority, to 
the effect that Henry F. Gilbert, the 
well-known composer, had complained of 
the treatment he had received when his 
ballet, “The Dance in Place Congo” was 
produced at the Metropolitan about two 
years ago and that Gilbert had distinct- 
ly stated that he had not been accorded 
an opportunity to present his views in 
the matter. 

This, you may remember, produced a 
remonstrance from Ottokar Bartik, who 
was in charge of the ballet production, 
who stated that he and the distinguished 
danseuse, Rosina Galli, had worked hard 
to make the ballet a success and now I 
get a letter from Mr. Gilbert, in which 
he states that he did not make the re- 
marks attributed to him. What he said 
was vastly different. 

He desires it known that Monsieur 
Monteux, who conducted his ballet, took 
great pains to grasp the spirit of the 
composition. Far from excluding him 
from any part in the rehearsals, Mr. 
rilbert states that he stood at his side 
during every rehearsal, and that Mr. 
Monteux welcomed all his suggestions 
and strove to realize them to the full ex- 
tent of his ability and that the same may 
be said of Mr. Monteux’s splendid pro- 
duction of the ballet at a recent Boston 
Symphony concert no later than last Feb- 
ruary. 

I trust that my original informant will 
have something to say in the matter. I 
may state that he is not only a man of 
standing but an American composer and 
I have understood a friend of Mr. Gil- 
bert. 

Incidentally, however, let me recall the 
fact, as stated by Mr. Bartik in his first 
communication that he and Miss Galli 
found Mr. Gilbert’s original story im- 
possible of production and that they went 
to work and made a story that was the 
one presented and not Mr. Gilbert’s. 

Incidentally, I leave that issue between 
Mr. Gilbert, Mr. Bartik and sweet Rosina 
Galli. 


* * * 


Jocelyn Foulkes of Portland, Ore., tells 
me that she is now in Chicago, studying 
with Percy Grainger and adds the in- 
formation that what she terms my “ef- 
fervescent sense of humor” would appre- 
ciate another addition to the chapter 
anent John McCormack’s high notes. 

It seems, says the lady that when Mc- 
Cormack sang in Portland, a woman said 
“Oh, listen to those fake notes.” 

Poor John! It seems that there are 
people in the world who refuse to accept 
his wonderfully elaborated mezza voce, 
which took him years, as he says, to de- 
velop, at its true value and will insist 
that it is only a falsetto. 

However, John is on the ocean now 
with the entire McCormack family. So 
why should he worry? 

oa + * 


Some of my correspondents write me 
to the effect that what I have quoted 
with regard to present conditions in Italy 
must be taken cum grano salis, that is 
with a grain of salt. 

You know that when Gatti came over 
here at the beginning of last season he 
presented the situation in rather differ- 
ent colors from what had been generally 
reported. 


My correspondents insist that while it 
is true that in some parts of Italy, things 
are becoming better, at the same time, 
the situation is pretty bad in the parts 
devastated by the enemy. They say that 
the recovery is very slow, particularly 
in the Venetian provinces; that there are 
thousands of dead that have yet to be 
buried; many ruined villages, roads, 
farms that were destroyed are in the 
same condition as the war left them. In 
many places, the people are living in 
great distress in tents and cars; that 
there is no money. 

Whatever the truth may be with re- 
gard to this particular portion of Italy, 
there is no doubt that in other parts 
things are very different, so everything 
depends a good deal to what part of Italy 
you are going. 

* cs cd 

So Claude Cunningham is to return to 
the concert field, in which not so long 
ago he won distinction. This news will 
be welcomed by his many admirers all 
over the country. 

Cunningham unites in himself many 
qualities. He is not only an artist with 
a fine voice and a charming personality 
but is a man of education, a scholar well- 
equipped, indeed so well equipped, that 
he was for years an editorial writer for 
one of our great New York dailies. 

A few years ago he was taken sick and 
advised to go to the south of Europe, 
where he recovered and it is safe to say 
that his voice is in finer condition than 
ever. It has gained in volume and rich- 
ness of quality. 

Cunningham was only _ twenty-five 
when he toured with Adelina Patti, on 
the diva’s farewell visit, so he is still 
under forty, just beginning, therefore, 
to approach the ripeness of his talent 
and the best part of his life. 

Cunningham is a linguist of the first 
order. His ability to speak many lan- 
guages enabled him, when he was _ in 
Europe during the war, to render our 
government important service. 

* 


A number of musicians, together 
with Edward Foley, the fashionable 
photographer, were dining at Guffanti’s 
hospitable restaurant, which you know 
is located on Ocean Avenue just before 
you reach the sea at Coney Island. As 
they ate their spaghetti for which the 
place is renowned, they began telling 
stories of the olden days. 

Years ago, when Guffanti started in 
New York City to give a wonderful din- 
ner for thirty-five cents, it was patron- 
ized by artists, musicians and Bohemians 
generally, one of the reasons being the 
abundance of food. Then there was the 
red wine, which, of course, was included. 
In those days, thirty-five cents was equal 
to almost ten dollars to-day in its pur- 
chasing power. 

As they talked of the men of distinc- 
tion in the musical and artistic world, 
of politicians, of business men, of 
actresses, vaudevillians, they told of a 
certain musician who on one occasion 
demanded butter with his dinner, which 
it seems, Guffanti did not furnish. The 
waiter carried the demand to Guffanti, 
who strode up to the table and finding 
the culprit who had asked for butter, 
seized him by the neck and threw him 
out, “For,” stated he, “don’t I give you 
enough for your thirty-five cents? Be- 
cause you blow a horn do you want 
butter, too?” 

Now, you know that in many high 
circles, it is not considered good form to 
furnish butter. I believe the English do 
not furnish butter at dinner, a custom 
followed in this country especially by 
those of the “Four Hundred,” who are 
said to turn up their pants when it rains 
in London. 

So you see Guffanti was “in the fash- 
ion” in refusing to furnish butter to that 
horn blower, says your 


—— 





Antonia Sawyer to Spend Summer Camp- 
ing in Maine 

Antonia Sawyer has gone to her camp 
on the shore of Great Moose Lake, Hart- 
land, Me. On June 20, before leaving 
for her vacation Mrs. Sawyer entertained 
at her new home in White Plains, N. Y., 
the English baritone, Lawrence Leon- 
ard, whom she will present in his first 
American coast-to-coast concert tour 
next season. Among her other guests 
were Mme. Clara Novello Davies, Mr. 
Leonard’s teacher; Jessamine Harrison 
Irvinne, accompanist, and Coenraad V. 
Bos, the celebrated accompanist and 
coach. 
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— with electrifying rhythmic momentum home of Frank Talbot, President o1 

and crisp articulation. Philharmonic Society of Fulton C 

The orchestra’s numbers were the Fifty of Gloversville’s music-lovers 


Noted Soloists Appear With 
Rothwell Forces at the Stadium 











Miscellaneous programs, popular pro- 
grams, a Wagner program, a symphonic 
and a patriotic Fourth of July program 
lured music lovers to the Stadium this 
past fortnight. The weather in several 
cases necessitated the transference of the 
concert from the Stadium field to the 
Great Hall of the City College and from 
the musical point of view this proved 
an advantage. The size of the attend- 
ance varied with the weather but always 
enthusiasm has abounded. So far the 
outstanding element of the concerts has 
been the new disclosure of Walter Henry 
Rothwell’s extraordinarily fine qualifica- 
tions as a conductor. This is nothing 
new to those who heard him four years 
ago, but there are multitudes who did 
not. Naturally his skill has exerted its 
best effect indoors, where every phase 
of his musicianship, poetic temperament, 
authority and incisiveness of technical 
method has tellingly stood forth. The 
orchestra is not yet in the pink of con- 
dition, but the facilities for preparation 
and rehearsal are limited at the Stadium 
and some of the orchestral material is 
not flawless. 

A Wagner program drew to the Stad- 
ium on Thursday evening the largest and 
most brilliant gathering that has at- 
tended any of the concerts since the 
opening night. The music offered com- 
prised the “Rheingold” finale, the 
“Rienzi” and “Tannhauser’ overtures, 
the “Tristan” prelude and “Liebestod,” 
the second act processional from “Lohen- 
grin,” the Prize Song from ‘“Meister- 
singer” and the “Good Friday Spell.” 

The splendid traits of Mr. Rothwell’s 
leadership illuminated all of these num- 
bers. Naturally nothing assumes its just 
place and proportion as_ satisfactorily 
here as in a concert hall and hence at 
moments one has the impression—more 
apparent than real—that the reading 
lacks something in massiveness and 
power. The indoor performances have 
fortunately demonstrated the error of 
this illusion, but in spite of the firmness 
and authority Mr. Rothwell’s beat and 
love of an incisive attack, the orchestra 
is still insufficiently tractable and pre- 
cise. The trombones were almost peril- 
ously laggard in one portion of the 
“Tannhauser” Overture, of which he pos- 
sesses so fine and tenchant a conception. 
Is it lack of rehearsal or weaknesses of 
make-up that so often make these play- 
ers unresponsive to Mr. Rothwell’s clear 
and explicit intentions? By. F. P. 





The Friday Evening Concert 


Some day those who have in charge 
the concerts at the Lewisohn Stadium 
each Summer will dress it up and make 
the bare place attractive to go to; and 
at the same time they will, we hope, pro- 
vide for some sort of shelter when the 
rain comes down unexpectedly, as it did 
last Friday evening, bringing the con- 
cert to a speedy close. The audience, 
one of medium size, (apparently the 
audiences are no larger week days than 
they were last year and the year before, 
due largely to the fact that the manage- 
ment features so-called “stars” on Satur- 
days and Sundays and the public notices 





WANTED IMMEDIATELY 


A very fine woman voice teacher. 


A concert pianist available for 
teaching. 


Young man voice teacher. 


Musical Artists Teachers 


Agency 
101 West 41st Street, 
New York. 
Phone, Vanderbilt 4387 














Young, ambitious and energetic pianist, wishing to connect 
himself with conservatory of 30 years’ standing in city of 
nearly 100,000, offered excellent opportunities, 
theoretical branches desirable. 
Communicate B. R., 


Knowledge of 
Location Central New York. 
1020, care MUSICAL AMERICA. 





FOR SALE—Mason & Hamlin Grand Piano, 


Style *B.B.”’ Price new $2,100. In fine con- 
dition. Can be bought at a bargain. Write 
at once, care of MUSICAL AMERICA, 80 E. 


Jackson Boul., CHICAGO. Box D.N. G. 


FOR SALE—Symphony library. Catalogue and 
price on application. MAX JACOBS, 9 West 68th 
St., New York. Col. 3970. 


VIOLIN FOR SALE—Genuine Paolo Maggini: 
excellent preservation; guaranteed; $1,500 or nearest 
ome. heat —onea ree 22 Kast 60th Street, New 
fork City. 








Phone Plaza 628. 








that!) heard Mr. Rothwell play the 
“Pathétique’” Symphony and Marguerite 
Fontrese, mezzo-soprano, sing the “Song 
of the Robin Woman,” from Cadman’s 
opera “Shanewis,” to which she added as 
encore “Stride la Vampa” from “Trova- 
tore.” It did not hear the “Two Elegiac 
Melodies” for strings nor the March from 
the “Sigurd” music of Grieg. 

Mr. Rothwell deserves high praise 
for his fine performance of the popular 
Tchaikovsky symphony. And it was in- 
teresting to note that he as a Mahler 
disciple did it so beautifully, when Mah- 
ler did it so badly. There was nice pro- 
portion in his treatment of the entire 
work, and he did the climaxes thrillingly. 
The audience recognized his distinguished 
qualities, of course. One recalled an oc- 
casion last summer when a young Hol- 
lander had himself invited to conduct 
at the Stadium and gave a performance 
of the “Pathétique,” which has gone on 
record as the worst the work has ever had 
in New York. 

It was pleasant to see Miss Fontrese 
put on as her principal number the aria 
from “Shanewis.” Ten years ago no 
one would have dared to place on the 
program an aria from an American op- 
era, and follow it with a “Trovatore” aria 
as anencore. This is what she did. And 
she had a genuine success. Miss Fon- 
trese has a voice as big as she is tall; 
it is rich in quality, and she bends it to 
her needs skillfully for the most part. 
At the close of the Cadman air, she had 
hearty applause. The rain came down 
in torrents as she was singing the en- 
core, but she picked up an umbrella from 
one of the orchestra men and finished 
the air triumphantly, holding it in her 
left hand. A. W. K. 


A Fourth of July Crowd 

On the evening of the Fourth of July 
the Stadium was crowded with people, 
those who were not out of town taking 
their holiday. Anna Fitziu had been 
announced as soloist, but did not appear 
as she was indisposed. In her place an- 
other American soprano, Lotta Madden, 
sang, and her delivery of the “Hérodi- 
ade” aria “I] est doux” and the “Suicidio” 
from Ponchielli’s ‘““Gioconda,” were dra- 
matically powerful and vocally brilliant. 
Miss Madden had a warm reception and 
gave encores, among them Fay Foster’s 
“The Americans Come!” 

The orchestra’s part included the 
March from the “Pathétique” symphony 
and several other items, all of which Mr. 
Rothwell presented admirably, with very 
genuine feeling and refinement. The au- 
dience applauded him with aren, ‘ 








The Monday Offering 


On Monday evening of last week at the 
Stadium Mr. Rothwell and his players 
distinguished themselves in an undistin- 
guished program. The introductory 
piece, the “Tannhaiiser” March, was 


poorly played, but the remainder of the | 


offerings was given in such a manner as 
more to compensate. Very fine was the 
“Peer Gynt” Suite, and a suite arranged 
from the music of “Carmen.” The solo- 
ist, Mary Jordan, was resoundingly ap- 
plauded after the familiar aria of Dalila 
from the Saint-Saéns opera, and some 
short numbers, the best sung of which 
was “Deep River.” Stella Barnard was 
her accompanist. A rather small audi- 
ence heard the concert. 





Harold Bauer Plays 

The Wednesday evening concert last 
week centered about the soloist, Harold 
Bauer. The night was warm and the 
weather clear but as the Stadium was 
still wet from the afternoon’s shower 
the orchestra went indoors, to the grati- 
fication of those who wanted to enjoy 
the pianist’s art in the fullness of its 
beauty and in the proper frame. He 
played the Schumann Concerto—about 
the poorest possible choice for the open 
air, where its poetic charms must inevit- 
ably have evaporated. Mr. Bauer in 
Schumann generally and this heavenly 
concerto in particular is an old familiar 
tale and a glorious one. He has played 
it as well in the past—better, sometimes, 
when he has had surer orchestral sup- 
port—but in the main the accustomed 
brilliance, delicacy, sweep and soaring, 
rapturous fancy were there. After the 
concerto the audience successfully kept 
Mr. Bauer at the keyboard fifteen min- 
utes longer. He gave them Liszt’s D 
Flat Study, the “Butterfly” Etude and 
Scarlatti’s A Major Sonata—the last 


marches from the “Prophet” and “Tann- 

hauser,” the “Faust” ballet music and 

Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Spanish Caprice.” 
ee 





Tuesday Evening’s Indoor Concert 

There was no question of open air 
music on Tuesday evening of last week 
and so the Stadium forces repaired to 
their wet weather sanctuary in the 
Great Hall, there to play strenuously 
before a handful of water-logged in- 
dividuals, who came somehow or other 
through torrents and tempests, scorning 


the deliquescent heavens. The little 
gathering include a couple of news- 
paper critics and several myrmidons 


of the Metropolitan Opera claque, who 
performed as industriously and as un- 
mistakably as on the cold nights of the 
year. Mr. Rothwell can arouse plenty 
of enthusiasm without artificial instiga- 
tion, however. Such performances as 
he furnished of the “New World” Sym- 
phony and the preludes to the first and 
last acts of “Lohengrin” afford the most 
irresistible incentive to entirely spon- 
taneous applause. It is not the first 
time he has conducted Dvorak’s sym- 
phony in New York and there is nothing 
new to add to previous endorsements. If 
there are grounds whatsoever for dis- 
agreement they exist solely with respect 
to his treatment of the Scherzo where 
the slowness of some of his tempi is in 
a measure debatable. But the Largo he 
reads with inexpressible poetic fervor 
and the emotional turbulence of the 
finale he apprehends and underscores 
with consuming effect. Always critical 
admiration returns to dwell upon the 
finely wrought balance in Mr. Rothwell’s 
readings between his acute sense of de- 
sign and his authority and force of 
poetic revealment. Details fall perfect- 
ly into their place, the perspective is 
irreproachable. But above all it is the 
poetry of the conception that suffuses 
and colors everything. A more beauti- 
fully graduated and spiritual disclosure 
of the “Lohengrin” prelude has seldom 
been vouchsafed. Mr. Rothwell is a 
master of climaxing and if at times the 
orchestral sounds were raucous. the 
blame was largely with the acoustic 
harshness of the echo-ridden hall in 
which the conductor had not yet played. 
The orchestra, it is true, accomplished 
some exceptionally slip-shod playing 
during the evening, but the fault lay 
with circumstances beyond Mr. Roth- 
well’s power. 

Walter Wheatley, one of the Chiéago 
Opera’s tenor possessions, was the soloist 
in place of Nicola Zerola, still plagued 
with a sore throat. Mr. Wheatley con- 
tributed “Ridi Pagliaccio” and “Celeste 
Aida.” The audience manifestly took 
pleasure in his singing since he was re- 
called for several encores. H. F. P. 





Trio Makes Début in Recital at 
Gloversville, N. Y. 
GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y., July 3.—The 
newly organized Teutstone Trio and Con- 
cert Ensemble had its initial appear- 
ance on the evening of June 29 at the 


New 


present at the début, which was a m: 
success. The personnel of the Teut: 
Trio is Clarence J. Stoner, ’cellist. 
Mrs. Richard Teute, pianist. Mr. Tey 
conductor of the Philharmonic §, 
of Fulton County, Gloversville’s : 
phony of fifty musicians. Mr. §; 
is the first ’cellist of the Philhar 
Society and Mrs. Teute is the hold 
the degree of Bachelor of Music, s 
cuse University. The Teutstone C 
Ensemble consists of the Teutstone 
Lela Abrams, harpist and a voca! 
be announced later. The Trio ani 


semble is under the management ( 
J. Stoner. 












LENORA 


SPARKES 


SOPRANO 


Metropolitan Opera Company 
Is Using 


Smilin’ Through...Arthur A. Penn 


Ma Little Sunflower, 
F. W. Vanderpoo! 


Peas 64a aks F. W. Vanderpool! 
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LOUIS GRAVEURE | 


One of the Greatest Artists on the Recital Stage 
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Dr. Noble a Distinguished Pioneer in Education 





Newly Appointed Executive Secretary of Juilliard Foundation, a Man of Outstanding Distinc- 
tion, Whose Warm “Human Interest Draws Him Wherever Men Meet”—Found Preach- 
ing a Means of Mingling with All Types of Men—President of Collegiate Institutions— 
Has Solid Musical Background as Student, Tenor and Composer — Why Schenectady 


Values His Work 








CYCHENECTADY, N. Y., June 24.—It 

was at the Country Club that the 
vriter found Dr. Eugene A. Noble, the 
man who has been selected, after a na- 
tion-wide search, to administer the Juil- 
liard Musical Foundation. A man of 
commanding presence, with strong, 
deeply carved, rugged features and kind- 


ly eyes that glow warmly beneath great 
bushy brows, he advanced to greet me, 
his six feet of height towering above the 
men around him, an outstanding figure 
of distinction in any crowd. 

In the next room a man was playing 
“Traumerei” on the ’cello. The Schenec- 
tady Rotary Club was giving a farewell 
to one of its members, and of course Dr. 
Noble was there. He is a man’s man, 
and his warm human interest draws him 
wherever men meet. He drew me to a 
comfortable settee in the hall. Diners 
were making merry on the great porch of 
the club house. Pretty girls were mak- 
ing ready for a dance. 

A small Scotch boy in kilties, with the 
tartan of the Cameron clan fastened at 
his shoulder and a bonnie bonnet with a 
gay feather on it, perched at an angle on 
his head, came along. The laddie had 
been singing some Harry Lauder songs 
for the Rotary club. Dr. Noble stopped 
him. 

“Tommy, 
old are you? 

“Eleven, sir,” said Tommy, doffing his 
bonnet. 

“He was born in Glasgow,” said Tom- 
my’s father. 

“Where?” queried the doctor. 

“In Glasgie,” corrected Tommy. 

“Yes,” said the great man. “Tommy 
and I say it ‘Glasgie.’ You may call it 
‘Glasgow’ if you like; but it’s ‘Glasgie’ to 
us; isn’t it, Tommy?” 

“Now, Tommy,” he continued, “you 
keep up your good work until your voice 
begins to change, then stop singing for a 
time. And when you get ready to go on, 
I think we will have something for you.” 

That’s Dr. Eugene Allen Noble, who 
has undertaken the pioneering work in 
the most notable musical endowment 
ever launched in the United States; an 
endowment which will involve the ad- 
ministration of about twenty million dol- 
lars from the estate of the late Augustus 
D. Juilliard of New York, whose trus- 
tees only a few days ago announced the 
appointment of the executive secretary 
who shall be absolute dictator of the 
fund and whose headquarters will be in 
New York. 


Scope of the Foundation 


Nothing like it has been known in 
this country. There is a scope to the 
Juilliard Foundation which no previous 
benefaction for music could undertake. 
It contemplates four distinct lines of mu- 
sical advancement. As these were dic- 
tated in the will of the founder they are: 

First—To establish musical depart- 

ments in American colleges and univer- 
sities, 
_Second—To provide the best instruc- 
tion for promising musical students, 
vocal or instrumental, to the extent of 
£iving them the benefit of the training 
under the best masters, at home or 
abroad, at the expense of the Founda- 
10n, 

Third—To develop American compos- 
ers by encouraging the writing of musi- 
cal compositions. 


ou did finely to-night. How 


Fourth—To produce here the best 
operas and other musical works, such as 
could not be performed here because of 
the cost were it not for financial aid. 

Thus, it will be seen, has been placed 
on Dr. Noble the enormous responsibil- 
ity of founding what may become a dis- 
tinctively American school of music, to 
take its place along with the German, 
Italian and Russian schools. “A great 
task,” you say. 

It is the writer’s purpose to introduce 
to MUSICAL AMERICA the man who has 
been intrusted with this remarkable 
proposition, and to show how felicitous 
is the choice which the trustees have 
made. 

These trustees, I take it, do not pre- 
tend to be musical authorities. They 
are among the leading financiers of New 
York. Their names are Frederick A. 
Juilliard, George W. Davison, Charles H. 
Sabin, William Jarvis and Charles A. 
Peabody. They were charged under the 
terms of the will to devote the residuary 
estate of the late Augustus D. Juilliard, 
one of the great capitalists of New York, 
who died in 1917, to the betterment of 
American music as_ outlined above. 
Theirs was the task to find the right 
man for the work—no light task, by the 
way, for it involved finding the man who 
has the musical temperament, tempered 
with broad culture, wide experience, 
strong executive ability and wide human 
sympathies. ; 

Let me show you how well they have 
met these requirements in the man they 
found preaching in a Methodist church 
in Schenectady, N. Y. 

In the first place, Dr. Noble is no 
ordinary preacher. I fancy he has been 
preaching these last six years, chiefly be- 
cause it gave him the opportunity to min- 
gle with all sorts of men. Dr. Noble 
told me that he considers Schenectady 
the most interesting and wonderful city 
in the United States. It is the center of 
the General Electric Company’s multi- 
farious interests which have attracted 
thither men from every clime, men of 
every faith, men of every shade of politi- 
cal, social and religious belief. It is a 
cross-section of the world. A little sam- 
ple of the world in a small space. 

Such a place is a strategic point to 
disseminate any idea, and the idea that 
Dr. Noble came to Schenectady to dis- 
seminate was Christianity in its broad- 
est sense. His wide human sympathies 
transcend any denomination. It is the 
principles of Christianity as against the 
principles of any other religion which he 
seeks to inculcate. One of his closest 
friends is the ranking Roman Catholic 
clergyman of the city. Together they 
have performed many works of mercy, 
and done much in a public spirited way 
for civic uplift. His church has been a 
civic center, wherein all sorts of enter- 
tainment have been provided. Saturday 
nights there are concerts where Sunday 
morning there is religious service. So 
much for his broad human sympathies. 

It will be these broad human sym- 
pathies and tolerance which will be one 
of the chief attributes of Dr. Noble’s 
success as executive secretary of the 
Juilliard Musical Foundation. Do not 
let the idea disturb you that because Dr. 
Noble has been a Methodist preacher, he 
is narrow or intolerant. He is one of 
the broadest, most liberal of men. Re- 
member, I speak from personal ac- 
quaintance with the man. I too, live in 
Schenectady, and I know his works. 
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An Educator All His Life 


Dr. Noble is fifty-two years old, a 
man of the world, cultured, experienced, 
human. He has been president of a col- 
lege for women and a college for men. 
He has been an educator the greater 
part of his life. 

To begin at the beginning, he is a na- 
tive of Brooklyn, a graduate from Wes- 
leyan University at Middletown, Conn., 
in 1891. From 1895 to 1897 he held a 
pastorate in Brooklyn. From 1897 to 
1902 he was on detached work for the 
church. From 1902 to 1908 he was a 
teacher at the Centenary Collegiate In- 
stitute at Hackettstown, N. J. From 
1908 to 1911 he was president of the 
Woman’s College at Baltimore, Md., now 
Goucher College. From 1911 to 1914 he 
was president of Dickinson College at 
Carlisle, Pa. 

It was the circumstance of the war 
that sent Dr. Noble to Schenectady. He 
had been granted a year’s leave of ab- 
sence to tour Europe. He was booked 
for passage when the war broke out, and 
touring was at an end.- It was while he 
was going through New York to his 
Adirondack camp that he met a bishop 
who asked him to substitute in the 
Schenectady pulpit for a couple of Sun- 
days. He came, he found eager human- 
ity waiting for him, he resigned the col- 
lege presidency, and for six years he has 
been a leading civic force in the city of 
Schenectady. 

Dr. Noble comes by his musical tem- 
perament honestly. An uncle was a 
cathedral organist in England, and Dr. 
Noble himself from boyhood hes been 
deeply interested in music. He might 
have chosen a musical career, but musi- 
cal careers used to offer such precarious 
returns that he chose a different course. 


His Artistic Background 


It was by his music, however, that he 
paid his way through college. For four 
years he was tenor soloist in the North 
Congregational Church of Middletown. 
He was leader of the college glee club, 
and the promoter of musical interests in 
college. 

He has been a constant student of 
symphony and operatic music, has com- 
posed and arranged music, and has 
helped in producing numerous musical 
entertainments. 

Dr. Noble attained wide popularity as 
a teacher of English, and in teaching, 
advocated the theory of speech sounds as 
emotional expressions, similar to that 
described by Sidney Lanier in his 
“Science of English Verse.” 

A man of the finest sensibilities, Dr. 
Noble has been keenly interested in the 
arts. He is an authority on etchings, 
and his collection is one of the finest of 
its size in the country. Numbering some 
of the most notable of modern artists 
among his friends, his distinction as an 
art critic has given him entrée to such 
collections as that of J. P. Morgan. 
‘When there was an exhibition of etchings 
in Schenectady last winter, it was Dr. 
Noble who went to New York and 
fetched back in his suit case priceless 
works of art which he borrowed from 
the finest collections in the country. 

Dr. Noble has kept in touch with hu- 
man interests. He is a man among men. 
You find him one day on the golf links, 
playing a round with some captain of in- 
dustry; you find him the next day offi- 
ciating at the funeral of some person 
who was too poor to hire an undertaker. 

There is a story current in Schenec- 
tady that at one such funeral the under- 
taker, a cold-hearted wretch, came to him 
and said: “You needn’t lay yourself out 
on these folks, doctor. This is a charity 
case.” 

As the story runs, after Dr. Noble 
had “laid himself out” on that under- 
taker, he gave the tenderest, most lov- 
ing service over the remains of the de- 
parted, greatly to the comfort of the sur- 
vivors, who happened to be people of re- 
finement, temporarily down on their luck. 
That’s Dr. Noble. 

He has been a golfer ever since the 
game began to be played in this country. 
He is adept at fly fishing, and up at Big 





© White Studio 

Dr. Eugene A. Noble, Who Has Been 

Chosen Executive Secretary of the 

Juilliard Foundation, at His Home in 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Moose he has a summer home where he 
delights in nature for weeks at a 
stretch. 

As a Scholar 


He is a scholar. Hamilton College 
honored him with the degree of LL.D., 
and Dickinson College gave him the de- 
gree of LL.D. From the University of 
Pittsburgh he also received the LL.D. 
degree. 

His wide knowledge of men and af- 
fairs has made him a wise and capable 
administrator. His experience as a 
teacher and as a professor and presi- 
dent of two colleges has given him un- 
usual insight into the educational needs 
of such institutions. His musical and 
artistic temperament balances his keen 
mentality and practicality, and _ the 
combination eminently fits him for the 
great responsibility and great opportu- 
nity that lies ahead. 

In the hands of such a man the musi- 
cal future of the country is bound to be 
placed on a sane, artistic basis. Students 
who aspire to musical careers will find 
in Dr. Noble a keen, discerning, and, 
withal, kindly man, most human and ap- 
proachable, the same man, in fact, who 
told Tommy, the Scotch laddie, that if he 
minded his lessons he might have some- 
thing for him in the future. What Dr. 
Noble has in store for Tommy, may be in 
store for you, if you “have talent and 
mind your lessons.” 

WALTER H. MAIN. 





ATLANTIC CITY’S MUSIC 


Fély Clément Sings on Pier with Leman 
Orchestra 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., June 24.—One 
of the best concerts given this season 
was that on the Steel Pier on June 20, 
when the Leman Symphony Orchestra 
gave a program of great merit. It was 
the orchestra’s first appearance in the 
Music Hall, where these Sunday night 
concerts will be given during the sea- 
son. An appreciative audience received 
each of the numbers with much applause 
and the orchestra was forced to give 
many encores. Fély Clément, mezzo- 
soprano, was one of the best soloists that 
has appeared here this season. Her 
French songs were especially pleasing. 
John Little, the bass, was heard to ad- 
vantage in all his numbers. 

At the Flag Day exercises given by the 
Elks at their home a program of merit 
was offered by Benjamin A. Reisman, 
pianist; Mrs. E. C. Chew, soprano; 
Joseph Smith, ’cellist; Nora Ritter, so- 
prano, and the Strand Trio, composed 
of Nichols Kratka, violinist; Joseph 
Smith, ’cellist, and Benjamin A. Reis- 
man, pianist. 

William Stansfield will be in charge 
of the music at St. James’ Episcopal 
Church this summer during the absence 
of Dr. Earnshaw, who is in England. 
Mr. Stansfield was at one time organist 
of St. James’ Church, anaes we 
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HEAR KLIBANSKY PUPILS 





Margorie Almy and Helen Riddell Sing 
at Institute of Applied Music 


A song recital by two artist-pupils of 
Sergei Klibansky, the New York vocal 
teacher, was given in the Auditorium 
ef the American Institute of Applied 
Music, on the morning of June 30. Mr. 
Klibansky presented Margorie Almy and 
Helen Riddell, sopranos, in a program 
ef wide range and interest. 

Miss Almy who hails from Syracuse, 
N. Y., and who possesses a voice of de- 


lightful quality, sang charmingly 
Haydn’s “Rendi- Sereno al Ciglio,” 
Gluck’s “Come Thou Lovely May,” 
Franz’s “Farewell” and “Hark How 


Still,” Gretchaninoff’s “The Snow Drop,” 
Debussy’s “Beau Soir” and “Romance,” 
Curran’s “Sunny Boy,” Burleigh’s “To 
a Cloud,” Curran’s “Rain,” and Pierce’s 
“My Little House,” while Miss Riddell, 
who is vocal instructor at the Louisville, 
Ky., Conservatory of Music, disclosed 
mature musicianship and_ exceptional 
vocal artistry in songs of Puccini, Han- 
del and Scott. Ruth Pearcy provided 
sterling accompaniments for both solo- 
ists. By special request, Miss Pearcy 
also sang. She scored in Speaks’ “Syl- 
via” and “Carry Me Back to Old Vir- 
ginia.” There was a large audience in 
attendance. M. B.S. 





Michael E. De Trinis Marries in Utica 


Utica, N. Y., June 28.—Ethel Edna 
Edwards of the Olbiston, and Michael 
Elmer De Trinis, pianist, who has been 
instructor at the Utica Conservatory of 
Music for the past season, were married 
at the home of Mrs. Frank L. Conley, 
sister of the bride on June 27, by Rev. 
Frank W. Murtfeldt, pastor of Plymouth 
Congregational Church. Mr. and Mrs. 
De Trinis: will remain in the city until 
early in July, when they will go to New 
York before sailing for Europe, where 
Mr. De Trinis will study conducting and 
orchestration in Milan, Italy, for a year. 
He will later study for the same length 
of time in Berlin, Germany, under the 
noted master Dohnanyi. 

Mr. De Trinis has been assistant to 
Johannes Magendanx and has appeared 
several times in concerts here during the 
winter. The bride is a native of Nor- 
wich, but has lived here for a number of 
years. 


Tirindelli 





Songs at Italian Musical 
League Concert 


At the monthly concert given on June 
21 by the Italian Musical League of New 
York, Illuminato Miserendino, violinist, 
was heard in Tartini’s “Devil’s Trill” 
Sonata and Paganini’s “I Palpiti,” both 
of which works he played finely. Alberto 
Bimboni played his accompaniments ad- 
mirably. Ferruccio F. Coradetti, bari- 
tone, sang a group of three excellent 
songs by Piero A. Tirindelli, accompanied 
by the composer at the piano, and with 
Mr. Miserendino playing the violin ob- 
bligato and Michele De Santis, the harp, 
he sang a group of songs by Tirindelli 
and Tosti, written for voice, violin and 
harp. Other numbers on the program 
included Mr. De Santis in Godefroid’s 
“Dance of the Sylphs” and Mario Valdez 
Costa, Tiberio and Michele Rosco in com- 
positions for trio of piano, violin and 
’cello by Boisdeffre, Napravnik and 
Chaminade. 





Summer Music School Popular at West 
Virginia University 


MORGANTOWN, W. VA., June 28.—The 
Summer School at West Virginia Univer- 
sity opened June 16, with an unusually 
large registration. The courses in the 
School of Music will, as usual, continue 
through the first term of six weeks only. 
The piano, voice, and public school music 
departments are in special demand this 
summer. In the latter department four 
courses are being offered, and the reg- 
istration in this branch alone is over 
forty. The first Matin Concert of the 
summer season was given in Commence- 
ment Hall on June 23 by Mr. Black, 
director of the School of Music, and Max 
Donner, instructor in violins. Mr. Don- 
ner was accompanied by Mrs. Donner, 
and Mr. Black by Mary Gem Huffman. 





Ruth Lloyd Kinney Soloist on Pier at 
Atlantic City 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., June 30.—Ruth 
Lloyd Kinney, contralto, an artist-pupil 
of David Bispham, has been appearing 
with Conway’s Band at the Steel Pier, 
Atlantic City, for several weeks. Mrs. 


Kinney sang successfully at the Pier 
early in the spring and was immediately 
re-engaged. . 








Orzganists Must Abandon 
Church Unless Better Paid 








By DR. WILLIAM C, CARL 


Organist of the First Presbyterian Church of 
New York. Director of the Guilmant Organ 
School. 


H°” many of the church-going public 
realize the duties of an organist? 
Is it generally known even in this en- 
lightened age what it means to become, 
not necessarily an expert, but an 
average good organist, one who 
understands the needs of the day 
and whose playing will make a 
direct appeal to the listener? Can 
it be supposed that any one still 
entertains the idea of an organ- 
ist’s doing his work without pre- 
paration—simply playing through 
the various items of the service at 
sight, with an hour or two de- 


voted to the choir at the weekly 
rehearsal, and then dismissing 
the subject for a week? 

If there are those who think 
this is the sum total of the time 
and thought expended, is it not 
the moment to dispel this errone- 
ous impression? To go still fur- 
ther, may a few of the indispen- 
sable principles to be mastered 
in studying the organ be men- 
tioned: The pianist plays upon a 
single keyboard, the organist, up- 
on either two, three or four, ac- 
cording to the size of the instru- 
ment. To this is added the pedal- 
board, requiring independence of 
action between hands and feet, 
necessitating the ability to play 
a theme with the right hand, and 
then with the left, and still a 
third with the feet. All this at 
one and the same time. Years 
ago, people flocked to hear Blind 
Tom, the negro, who was able to 
accomplish this “Wonder” at the 
piano, playing a popular air with 
his right hand, and another with 
his left, at one and the same time. I can 
well remember as a child, having been 
taken to hear this extraordinary accom- 
plishment, the deafening applause fol- 
lowing each number on the program. 

It is just this idea, developed and 


elaborated upon, but done in a legitimate. 


manner, according to form and rule, that 
an organist accomplishes each time he 
plays. This frequently requires years of 
patient study and naturally an outlay 
of both time, effort and money, before 
facility is gained. A knowledge of reg- 
istration, transposition, modulation, 
score-reading, accompanying, conducting, 
and many other similar things must be 
attained, even if only in a general way, 
for the churches in these days require 
musical services, with numbers from the 
oratorios, cantatas and standard works, 
at special services, in the small towns as 
well as in the large ones. 


A Higher Standard To-day 


The standard of church music to-day 
is doubtless much more to the front than 
at any previous time. How is the rank 
and file of the profession to cope with it? 
If it is to be done well, then sufficient 
preparation must be given. The item of 
selecting the organ voluntaries and choir 
music alone requires time and research, 
not to mention its preparation. Many 
clergymen desire the numbers to coin- 
cide with the sermon. This is the only 
logical way the musical part can hold its 
proper sphere of usefulness and I not 
only heartily indorse it, but from actual 
experience find it produces a spiritual 
uplift that is far-reaching in its effect. 
It should be done whenever possible. 
With ample preparation, the organist 
can give to the service an atmosphere 
that will further the effort of the clergy 
in a way otherwise impossible. 


The Compensation Question 


It is unnecessary to speak of a sub- 
ject so common at the present moment, 
namely, the high cost of living. One 
hears it at every turn, but only rarely 
in reference to organists. 

Naturally, those in the musical profes- 
sion—as well as in commercial life—are 
equally affected by the conditions as 


‘they now exist and are obliged to meet 


the demands in the same way. If an 
organist is to perform his task properly, 
he must be recompensed accordingly and 
paid an adequate amount for the time 
expended. The organist that only de- 
votes a few hours to the preparation of 





his work no longer holds good. The 
church-going public want the best, but 
if they are to have it, then the only solu- 
tion is in a substantial increase in the 
salaries offered. If this is not acceded 
to, it will become a necessity for many 
men and women now holding organ posi- 
tions to abandon the profession and adopt 
commercial pursuits. Will this be per- 
mitted? It is a question which both mu- 





Dr. William C. Carl, the Noted Organist-Peda- 
gogue, Who Points Out a Grave 
Organists’ Profession 


risis in the 


sic committees and the clergy should seri- 
ously consider. Hundreds of churches 
are now only paying from three to five 
dollars a Sunday and an equal number 
not over $10 for each Sunday’s work to 
their organists. 

This means to prepare, conduct and 
play two services each Sunday and at 
least one choir rehearsal. Is this right? 
Surely, in no other business, or profes- 
sion, is such a demand made, for a com- 
pensation that is absolutely unjust. An 
office boy who formerly started at from 
three to five dollars a week cannot be 
found to-day. Then, why an organist? 
Will not our committees look at the sub-- 
ject in the right light? The laborer is 
surely worthy of his hire. It is to be 
presumed that the average church can- 
not offer a sufficient salary to support an 
organist entirely, but it should be of an 
ample size to compensate for the time 
and knowledge expended. 

The organ has unlimited possibilities 
and the development of church music 
knows no bounds. Therefore, with ade- 
quate recompense for time expended, the 
music in our churches can be raised to 
standards never yet attained. May I 
urge immediate action with the com- 
mittees who have the matter in charge 
and also bespeak the interests of the 
clergy? 

“Live and let live” is the watchword 
at the present moment in this great land 
of ours and I feel confident that those 
interested in church music will take im- 
mediate action in bringing about a radi- 
cal change whereby our organists re- 
ceive the recognition they deserve. 





Ruth Kemper Fills Summer Engagement | 


at Lakemont Park, Pa. 


ALTOONA, PA., June 24.—Ruth Kem- 
per, the young American violinist, is 
filling a summer’s engagement as soloist 
with the Oliver Orchestra at Lakemont 
Park. On Saturday evening, June 19, 
Miss Kemper played the Pugnani-Kreis- 
ler Prelude and Allegro, and the follow- 
ing evening the Wieniawski Polonaise 
; acai She was received with great 
avor. 





Caroline Curtiss will be soloist with 
the New York Symphony Orchestra at 
one of the concerts to be given during 
Music Week, which will close the session 
at Chautauqua, N. Y., Aug. 2. 
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JOINS MILLER ARTISTS 


Elizabeth Siedoff of Boston Under 
Direction of New York Manage; 


From the offices of John Wesley Mj! 
the New York manager, comes the 
nouncement that Elizabeth Siedoff, ; 
ist, has been added to his already | 
list of noted artists. Miss Siedoff }.: 
been prominently identified with ;) 
leading pianists of Boston, and has 4p. 
peared in concerts and recitals with s)¢} 
artists as Mme. Hudson-Alexander, ();;, 
Clemens-Gabrilowitch, Marie Sunde!)y. 
William Wade Hinshaw, Theo. Karle 4, 
others. She scored success as one of the 
principal soloists at the Lockport F <j. 
vals last year. Her concert schedule fo; 
next season under Mr. Miller will a 
crowded one. She is already booked fo, 
many appearances in and near Bosion, 
Buffalo and Lockport, N. Y. 

Other artists under Mr. Miller’s ex. 
clusive direction include Lydia Fervy. 
son, soprano; Emma Van De Zandt. 
dramatic soprano; Nina May, coloratura 
soprano; Grace Foster, coloratura po. 
prano; Mabel Ritch, contralto; Crysta] 
Waters, mezzo-soprano, and Hans Bart} 
pianist. 








Pupils of Adele Luis Rankin Give Fina} 
Recital of Season 


The last of the season’s series of re- 
citals was given by Adele Luis Rankin, 
New York soprano and vocal teacher, in 
the auditorium of the Y. M. C. A., on 
Twenty-third Street, on the evening of 
June 25. Many talented pupils were 
present, their work reflecting credit upon 
training received from Miss Rankin. The 
program comprised songs of Barnby, 
Massenet, Vanderpool, Arditi, Gilberte, 
Lieurance, Pergolesi, Hastings, Handel, 
Del Riego, Leoni, Huerter, Tours, Rus- 
sian folk-songs and various operatic 
arias, all of which were charmingly sung 
by Elsie Ehrhardt, Lillie Kraus, Thomas 
Joyce, Florence Rubowitz, Grace Ber- 
gen, Helen Herman Burkhardt, Rae Rus- 
sell, Beatrice Hendrickson, Lulu Savage, 
Eisue Terui, a Japanese tenor, and Elsie 
Kruser. Various ensembles were also 
effectively given by the studio quartet 
and soloists. Miss Rankin had the as- 
sistance of Marjie Hartoin, danseuse, 
and Harold Waters, accompanist. One 
of the interesting features was a group 
of “Song Miniatures,” presented by Jane 
Dohrman. She also scored in “Boys 
Songs” and Del Riego’s “Happy Song.” 





Toledo Choral Society Gives “Carmen” 


TOLEDO, OHIO, June 28.—The Toledo 
Choral Society gave its third and last 
concert of the season in Scott Auditor- 
ium on the evening of June 22, present- 
ing a concert performance of “Carmen.” 
Mrs. Mary Willing Megley was as usual 
at the conductor’s desk. The part of 
Carmen was taken by Sibyl Samniis 
MacDermid of Chicago, and the other 
characters by Mrs. Alexander Houston, 
Mrs. Frederic Fuller, Mrs. Herbert 
Sloan, Reginald Morris, Russell Clev- 
enger, Harrington von Hoesen, Fred 
Newell Morris, Gustave Kohler and Her- 
man Millitzer, all of this city. The so- 
ciety has grown immensely since the be- 
ginning of the season, the chorus now 
numbering over 150 voices. J. H. H. 





Agnes Neudorff and Francis Moore Give 
Recital in St. Joseph 


ST. JOSEPH, Mo., June 25.—Agnes 
Neudorff appeared at the Lyceum The- 
ater last night before an audience of 
about 1200 persons. Miss Neudorff, for- 
merly a leading local soprano, has been 
studying in New York for the past two 
years under the direction of Herbert 
Witherspoon. Francis Moore of New 
York accompanied, also giving several 
piano numbers which were warmly re- 
ceived. Miss Neudorff roused whole- 
hearted enthusiasm, singing a_ well- 
chosen program with artistic finish and 
in a rich voice. I. H. S. 





Jane Dohrman, Diseuse, Heard in Unique 


Recitals 


Jane Dohrman, diseuse, who has 
scored in many appearances presenting 
“Miniatures in Song’ was heard with 
success in various concerts recently. 0n 
Flag Day, June 14, she sang charming!y 
a group of “Boys’ Songs” programmed 
as “Young America.” On June 25, she 
was heard in interesting works at the 
closing recital by pupils of Adele Luis 
Rankin and on June 26, she was the as 
sisting artist of the musical give ny 
Lisbet Hoffmann in Miss Hoffmann’s 
Carnegie Hall studio. At this recita! 
Miss Dohrman was cordially received, 
singing effectively a group of Chines¢ 
“Mother Goose Rhymes.” 
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Gabrilowitsch Urges Ministry of Fine Arts 
with a Non-Musician as the Executive Head 
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Proposed Member of Cabinet Should Be Sincere Lover of Music, 
as Success of Plan Depends Entirely on Him, Declares the 
Pianist-Conductor—How the Russian Master Began His 
Career—Spirit of Improvisation Should Pervade Interpre- 
tations of Chopin—Divided Between Painting and Music 


in Early Youth 


By MABEL J. McDONOUGH 














ETROIT, June 22.—We had so many 
D pertinent questions stored away, 
aiting an eagerly anticipated inter- 

y with Ossip Gabrilowitsch, that we 
most forgot to respond to his cordial 


velcome, 

We debated as to which subject to 
‘ach first: “How do you manage to do 
istice to both your pianistic work and 
your duties as conductor of the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra? How did you 
achieve pre-eminence as an interpreter 
of Chopin? Do you favor a _ Depart- 
ment of Art? What are your——” 

“Won’t you let me show you our gar- 
ens?” our host interrogated and from 
then on we gave up the pre-arranged in- 
terview and just had a good time. 

We threaded our way through the 
magnificent gardens of Arlington Court, 





in Front of His 
Home in Arlington Court, Detroit, 
Which Proves a Veritable Stronghold 
\gainst Curiosity Seekers. 


ping here and there to snap a pic- 
ture, until we finally reached a sound- 


B proof porate at the south side of the 
Se froun s. 


Here,” said Mr. Gabrilowitsch, “is 
re I spend much of my time pacing 
up and down and working out new ideas. 
his spot is highly conducive to the one 
r of paramount importance in mak- 
"is a success in any field: concentra- 
0 We readily agreed that he had 


) ‘carned that secret, when we reflected 
» “pon his phenomenal success both as a 


= 


Pianist and as a conductor. 
any persons claimed that it would 
© impossible for me to do justice to 


— 








—. 














both courses but I felt sure that it could 
be managed and made the attempt. The 
average man thinks he is busy, bustling 
and scurrying about, when in reality he 
is wasting time. If one works system- 
atically and eliminates all waste, it is 
possible to crowd duties which ordinarily 
occupy a whole day into three hours.” 

“So that is the secret of your suc- 
cess?” 

“Success.” Mr. Gabrilowitsch medi- 
tated a moment. “As a matter of fact, I 
have always been so busy that I have 
never given any thought to so-called 
‘success.’ Success to me mean satisfy- 
ing my ideals and that I have not as 
yet accomplished. My greatest problem 
has been to please both the public and 
myself and I am forced to admit,” he 
added with an apologetic laugh, “that the 
former is easier than the latter. I am 
still a long way from reaching the goal I 
have set for myself, but there is yet time 
and I am hopeful, if not confident.” 

We were keenly interested in the early 
career of Mr. Gabrilowitsch and ven- 
tured the opinion that his triumphs must 
have come to him comparatively easily, 
as prolonged struggling against ob- 
stacles usually leaves a trace of hardness 
and of that he has none. 


How He Began 


“TI can’t quite agree with you there,” 
he replied. “Struggles against tremend- 
ous handicaps develop character and 
make one not hard but strong. Person- 
ally, I did not work against any great 
odds, as things seemed to come rather 
easily. After finishing my studies with 
Leschetizy, he suggested that I give a 
recital, so I scraped a few dollars to- 
gether somehow, rented a hall and gave 
a program. Following this concert, I 
was chiefly concerned with the way in 
which I had presented it, where I could 
have improved it and how I might plan 
my next one. To the popular success 
of the event I gave little thought and 
you may imagine my surprise when, just 
seven days later, I was offered an op- 
portunity of appearing as soloist with 
Nikisch and his orchestra, that engage- 
ment being in reality the beginning of 
my public career.” 

In his early youth Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
was undecided as to whether to devote 
his life to painting or music, but as time 
went on he relinquished his brush and 
gave his efforts entirely to the piano. He 
had no definite ambition, excepting to 
“make music,” the material side of a 
professional career appealing to him in 
no way. As his pianistic experience in- 
creased, his interest in orchestral mu- 
sic become more potent and he began a 
diligent study of scores, so that, when he 
assumed the leadership of the Detroit 
orchestra he was able to conduct a vast 
number of big works without the music 
before him. The two lines, piano and 
orchestral music, combine splendidly, ac- 
cording to his assertion, the one helping 
to broaden the other. 

“How did I happen to specialize in 
Chopin compositions? I didn’t. I do 
not care any more for Chopin than for 
Schubert, Brahms, Beethoven or many 
others, but the public does! I love to 
play Chopin, of course, because his mu- 
sic is ideal for the piano, but the reason 
for my all-Chopin programs is that I 


am so frequently requested to give 
them.” 
We still insisted that the Gabrilo- 


witsch Chopin was just a little different 
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Mr. Gabrilowitsch With His Daughter, Nina, Who Has Just Returned from a Piano 
Lesson, Somewhat in the Manner of the “Shoemaker’s Children.” 


from any other, impressing one as being 
fresh and unhackneyed. 

“That is the effect for which I strive, 
of course. I aim to make each number 
sound as though it is being played for 
the first time—just improvised, in fact. 
That takes years of experience, as one 
has to be entirely free from the neces- 
sity of giving thought to any feature of 
the performance other than interpreta- 
tion. That is real art and not easily 
achieved.” 


Favors Ministry of Art 


“Yes, I am heartily in favor of a Min- 
istry of Fine Arts and hope that it will 
come soon. Much, of course, would de- 
pend upon the man at its head and I 
believe I would favor one who is a sin- 
cere lover of music and devoted to its 
cause but who is not himself a profes- 
sional musician.” 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch paused for a mo- 
ment and gazed off into space. “And do 
you know,” he continued with a smile, “I 
can think of one or two Detroit men who 
would fill the position admirably. Well— 
one can never tell——” 

No, one never can. Five years ago 
Detroit occupied an inconspicuous posi- 


tion on the musical map and to-day we 
feel our importance keenly. 

We discovered to our consternation 
that we had been visiting for over an 
hour with this man of a multitude of 
duties and rose to go. Our host was 
anxious to have his little daughter Nina 
photographed with him and sent for her. 
Just fancy our amazement.when the but- 
ler returned with the announcement that 
she had gone to her piano lesson! We 
recalled the “shoemaker’s children” to our 
genial host and he admitted that there 
was a certain amount of humor in the 
situation. The embryo musician, ar- 
rived, however, just before the last film 
was used and graciously stepped into the 
picture. 

“Be sure to tell MUSICAL AMERICA,” 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch suggested, “that 
these are photographs of a new conduc- 
tor of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, 
for I know they won’t recognize me with- 
out my customary amount of hair.” We 
might have added “and without the fa- 
mous Gabrilowitsch collar,” but by that 
time we were without the walls of Ar- 
lington Court and all conversation was 
drowned out by the din of the city of a 
million motors. 





J. STRAUSS’ VIOLIN SOLD 


“Waltz King’s” Instrument Will Help 
Feed Hungry in Vienna 





A fine old Rugieri violin on which 
Johann Strauss, the “waltz king,” played 
in Vienna, when that city was the gayest 
in Europe, was sold in Chicago lately to 
provide food for the starving population 
of Vienna, says a Chicago dispatch to 
the New York World. 

Andrea Proudfoot, daughter of a Chi- 
cago attorney, heard of the great need 
in the capital where she had spent most 
of her childhood and parted with the vio- 
lin. The proceeds of the sale were 
turned over to the Vienna Relief Com- 
mittee. 

The Rugieri was brought to Austria 
from Italy more than a century ago and 
came into the possession of Franz Wend- 
lik, concertmaster in the court of Prince 
Lichtenstein in Vienna. It was in the 





extravagant and pleasure loving period 
following Napoleon’s régime, and Lich- 
tenstein’s was the gayest court in Eu- 
rope. The courtiers danced to the music 
of Johann Strauss’s new waltzes, and 
Strauss himself played with the court or- 
chestra at times, using the Rugieri vio- 
lin. 

Eventually the violin came into the 
possession of Wendlik’s grandson, a 
Vienna banker, also named Franz Wend- 
lik. Miss Proudfoot’s mother had 
brought her to Europe to educate her. 
One day the banker heard the girl play 
in her mother’s villa in the Carpathian 
foothills overlooking Vienna. He de- 
clared that the child had marked ability 
and let her have his old violin to use. 
Shortly after the war broke out he died. 
Miss Proudfoot brought the instrument 
to America. 

She will resume her studies, inter- 
rupted by the war, this fall, when she 
will return to Vienna. 





WORLD FAMOUS VIOLINIST 
In America Entire Season 1920-21 


Management: Ofttokar Bartik, Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 
1425 Broadway, New York 


CHICKERING PIANO USED 
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MASTERS 


The All-American 
CONTRALTO 


Tour Now Booking 
Season 1920-21 
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Leslie, the cele- 


brated English tenor, idol of 


Arthur 


London’s Covent Garden, af- 
Miss Masters, 
made the unqualified state- 


ter hearing 
ment that he considered her 
voice “the most perfect prod- 
uct of a contralto voice in 


America.” 





Management 


ALBERT W. HARNED 
1329 G St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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How American Schools Have 
Influenced Armenia’s Music 





Every Educational Institution Is a Musical Center in Near 


East—Adopt Occidental Scale and Notation 


wee 








HE musical influence of America has 
spread more than 5,000 miles across 
the seas. In the years preceding the 
great war it was becoming dominant in 
developing the musical potentialities of 
a people older than the Christian reli- 
gion. To-day the new generation of 
that people, all that has survived the 
persecutions and sufferings of five years, 
is being taught to sing again by Ameri- 
can teachers in American institutions. 
Haigazoun Turadian, an Armenian 
teacher of vocal music until the black 
days of the deportation of his people by 
the Turks in 1915, has just arrived in 
New York from Constantinople. For 


more than four years Mr. Turadian has 
devoted himself to relief work among 
the Armenians, and for more than a 
year has been one of the workers of the 
Near East Relief in its orphanage at 
Konia in Asia Minor. 

Mr. Turadian believes American musi- 
cal influence to be the strongest in the 
life of the Armenians. Every American 
educational institution he declares has 
been a center of musical instruction. 
And he predicts that America is to play 
a still broader part in the musical life 
of his country. 

“The people,’ Mr. Turadian said, “are 
a people naturally gifted with musical 
talent. In the days before the deporta- 
tion, no Armenian village was without 
its own folk-songs, and all the villagers 
sang them. And Armenian voices are 
naturally good. But of trained singers 
and instrumentalists we have had com- 
paratively few. 


Schools as Musical Centers 


“In the last two or three decades these 
have been increased. The increase has 
been due almost entirely to the musical 
instruction given in the American 
schools and colleges that have been es- 
tablished among my people. The ad- 
vance has been easier of achievement 
because Armenia has used your musical 
scale and your system of musical nota- 
tion, though the melodies of its folk- 
songs have characteristic minor cadences 
which distinguish them. 

“I myself received my musical educa- 
tion in the American College at Aintab. 
After my graduation in 1903 I taught 
in the American High School in Talas 
and in the Bithynia High School at 
Bardizag, also an American institution. 
In these schools the music students were 
principally Armenian. I taught them 
sight-singing and trained them for quar- 
tet and choral work. There was no 
learning like a parrot, by repetition and 
without understanding. They sang com- 
positions from the classics as you rec- 
ognize them in America. They also sang 
Armenian songs that had been set down 
and harmonized by Armenian musicians 
of European and American training. 

“The deportations and the horrors that 
accompanied and followed them put an 
end for a time to the spread of musical 
education. The American institutions, 
always the music centers, were limited if 
not entirely interrupted in their work. 
And the Armenian people had no heart 
for music. 

“But the heart is coming back to them 
as the work of Armenian relief is re- 
storing them to health and helping them 
back to economic independence. While I 
was working in the Near East Relief 
orphanage at Konia I taught singing to 
the children there as part of the school 
work. The results were proof of the 
natural musical intelligence of my peo- 
ple. In three weeks these children, none 
older than fourteen or fifteen years, and 
all carrying terrible memories of trag- 
edy and suffering, learned to sing, in 
harmony, three songs, two of them Ar- 
menian and one American. 

“Periods for instruction in singing are 
provided for in more than 200 Near 
East Relief orphanages, where appro- 
ximately 50,000 Armenian children who 
have survived are being educated to take 
up their part in the rehabilitation of Ar- 
menia’s fortunes. 

“These children look to America now 
as the source of all good things. I be- 
lieve that as they grow older, some of 
them will develop especial musical talent, 





and these will seek to continue their 
studies in the United States, if they can 
obtain the money to bring them here. I 
believe, too, that when conditions have 
become more stable in my country there 
will be need of more Am@rican teachers 
of music, both vocal and instrumental. 

“At the present time, through the gift 
of an English-Armenian, a plan is being 
formed for the organization of a Na- 
tional Armenian University. The plan 
is not complete, but I am confident that 
it will make provision for a school of 
music and that for this school either 
American musicians or Armenian musi- 
cians of American training will be sought 
for its faculty.” 





F. X. Arens at His Oregon Ranch 


F. X. Arens, the New York vocal in- 
structor, who has been teaching during 
the last year at San Diego, Cal., recently 
closed his class there for the season and 
has gone to his fruit ranch at Hood 
River, Ore. He will hold his fifth an- 
nual vocal course in Portland, Ore., from 
September to Oct. 15. 





Edith Kingman Goes to Harrison, Me., 
for Summer Study 


Edith Kingman, soprano, who has been 
stopping for the past month in New Lon- 
don, Conn., will leave there for Crystal 
Lake, Harrison, Me., July 15, where she 
plans to continue her vocal work with 
Frederick Bristol, and lyric action with 
Enrica Clay Dillon. A series of outdoor 


operatic performances are schedule: 
be given during the summer in Ha 
son, in which Miss Kingman will + 
part. She will return to New Yor! 
the early fall. 





Pennsylvania Choruses Plan Exten 
Activities for Next Season 


ASHLAND, PA., June 26.—Under 
conductorship of C. Grant Sterner. 
Aeolian Choral Club, now in its 
season, and the Orpheus Choral Clu 
its sixth season, were recently hear 
two interesting concerts. Both of t! 
organizations are planning an incre 
membership for next season and : 
extensive activities, including the 
formance of choral works with n 
soloists. 





and Pianist Marry in Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. 


MOUNT VERNON, N. Y., June 2 
Elizabeth Jones, contralto, and F) 
Sheridan, pianist of this city, 
married here on June 26, at 
First Presbyterian Church by the } 
J. Hillman Hollister, pastor of 
church. They will spend their ho: 
moon in Europe. F. E. ] 


Contralto 





Dorothy K. Mertz Gives Recital in \| 
lentown, Pa. 


ALLENTOWN, PA., June 12.—Mae )). 
Miller, the New-York-Allentown voca! 
teacher, presented Dorothy K. Mertz, so- 
prano, one of her artist-pupils, in re- 
cital on the evening of June 2. Miss 
Mertz was cordially received by a larg 


audience and scored in a program of 


wide range and interest. Mary Heimpe! 
was the excellent accompanist. 





PORTLAND, ORE.—Abbie Whitside 
presented Flora Snider, Mary Inman 
White, Marie Miller, Carmelita Hadley, 
Frances Hare, Clara E. South, Clare 
Winkler and Helen M. Caples in piano 
recital at the Little Theater recently. 
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For Second Time Inhabitants 
of Little Foot-hill Town En- 
act History of California in 
Outdoor Celebration—Wil- 
bur Hall Again is Author of 
Play—Jan Kalas Leads Or- 
chestral Forces 

AN JOSE, CAL., June 20.—Thou- 

S sands of persons from all parts of 

the state made a pilgrimage to Los Gatos 

during the past two days, to witness the 
second annual pageant produced in the 
natural Amphion Theater by the talented 

habitants of this little foot-hill town. 

“The Californian,” from the pen of Wil- 

bur Hall, was this year’s attraction, and 

; an historical pageant, vividly pictur- 

ng the history of this state, it left little 

to be destred. Mr. Hall’s work is too 


familiar to need any comment here other 
than to state that the same excellent 
qualities which are evident in his short 
story writing, were also evident in the 
pageant. 

“The Californian” was not as spectacu- 
lar as was last year’s pageant, also from 
the pen of Mr. Hall. Whereas both had 
for their theme the history of the state, 
this year’s production kept closely to the 
historical fact, and was m‘nus the sym- 
holism so conspicuously present last year. 

The Spanish Fiesta was the most 
colorful and spectacular of the episodes 
presented, but each one was produced 
with an eye to accuracy of historical de- 
tail, and in many cases the famous char- 
acters of history were enacted by a lineal 
descendant of the historical personage. 

Appropriate music was presented by 
an orchestra under the capable leadership 
of Jan Kalas, who for many years was 
a member of the Theodore Thomas Or- 
chestra. 

Special mention should be made of the 
lighting effects. Those were arranged 
by Vincent Duffy of San Francisco, who 
won fame at the time of the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition for his part in the 
lighting plans of the Exposition grounds. 

The cast of 500 persons did admirable 
work and the entire production was a 
credit not only to Wilbur Hall, the au- 
thor-producer, but also to the people of 





A Group of Dancers in the Spanish Fiesta 


Los Gatos and the entire foot-hill com- 
munity which worked untiringly for its 
success. 


Praised by Governor 


Governor Stephens of California was 
present at the first performance, and was 
quoted as saying, “As an illustration of 
history the pageant was the finest thing 
I have ever witnessed—the entertain- 
ment as a whole was worth going any 
distance to see. .The story is well-told, 
well staged, and is a tribute to Mr. Hall.” 

Following is a brief synposis of the 


ote 


Scene in the Second Annual Pageant at Los Gatos, Cal. 


Hall, Author-Producer of the Pageant 


story as enacted: An old prospector, 
The Californian, comes wearily down the 
hill after a long day, leading his pack 
burro. He spies a prominent outcrop- 
ping of rock and takes a sample, then 
makes camp for the night. Sitting by 
his fire, being old and alone, he recalls 
the scenes of history which are unrolled 
before the eyes of the audience, one by 
one, dating from the arrival of Sir 
Francis Drake in 1579 to the year 1850, 
when California was admitted to the 
Union, and including the many dramatic 
incidents connected with the _ early 


rs 


Photo by courtesy San José Mercury-Herald 


The Inset Shows Wilbur 


Frontier Days of the state. When the 
Californian has finished his tale, almost 
overcome by weariness, he remembers the 
sample of rock which he took the night 
before. He examines it and discovers the 
Glory of California, “It’s not gold— it’s 
California, and the essence of her. May- 
be it’s her glory—the Glory of Cali- 
fornia.” 

The figure symbolic of the Glory of 
the State has appeared and stretched out 
her hand, but the old man falls—dead. 

His quest is ended—likewise, the 
pageant. M. M. F. 





ABORN TO ASSIST 
COMMUNITY OPERA 


Impresario Will Co-operate 
with Local Choruses in 
Numerous Cities 


Milton Aborn, who for many years 
past has been a leader in _ operatic 
movements, and for the past few years 
director of the Milton Aborn School of 


Operatic Training, has decided to enter 
a new musical field. Throughout the 
country different cities have their com- 
munity centers, many of which have or- 
ganized choruses. It is Mr. Aborn’s in- 
‘ention to get in touch with as many of 
these different organizations as possible 
and try to induce them to turn their at- 
‘tention for their fall community activi- 
les to opera. 

For this purpose Mr. Aborn will or- 
eanize a complete cast of well-known 
operatic singers which are to be placed 
at the disposal of these different com- 
iunities in a presentation of opera. It 
s the plan of Mr. Aborn to have the 
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various community song leaders drill the 
choruses of their respective communities 
in the choruses of the operas to be pro- 
duced. 

Already a number of cities have writ- 
ten Mr. Aborn regarding his plan. 
Syracuse, N. Y., will produce a number 
of such operas during the coming year 
under the direction of Mr. Aborn. Cities 
such as Washington, Baltimore, Roches- 
ter and othes cities have expressed them- 
selves enthusiastically regarding this 
project. It has been Mr. Aborn’s life 
ambition to create in this country a love 
and desire for opera, and he is of the 
opinion that a great impetus can be given 
through these community organizations. 

On July 5 Mr. Aborn presented ‘‘Cava- 
lleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci” for the 
Sage Homes Foundation at Forest Hills, 
L. L, to be given in the open air. A 
beautiful natural theater situated in the 
woods was the place of presentation. The 
splendid cast was headed by Saroya, Vig- 
lione and Agostini, and a chorus and 
orchestra recruited from the Metropoli- 
tan forces. 





Goldman Band Offers Wagnerian Works 


Edwin Franko Goldman devoted the 
first half of his band concert on the Co- 
lumbia University Green Monday eve- 
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LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL 


BARITONE-TENOR, AUTHOR, COMPOSER, PEDAGOG 
Conductor Newark Oratorio Society and Newark Symphony Orchestra 


Will accept a limited number of students through five Fridays of July 
and August 


| 

Intensive sessions in Advanced Pedagogy: Interpretation, Modern Methods, Diction, etc. 
THROUGH THOROUGHNESS” 

| 

| 

| 


Address the Secretary, Suite 853, Carnegie Hall, or 
College of Music, Newark. 


Conferences by appointment only. 





ning of last week to “Parsifal,” present- 
ing four excerpts from Wagner’s drama. 
These were the prelude, the “Good Fri- 
day Spell,” the Flowermaidens’ chorus 
and the march of the Grail Knights. The 
most effective arrangements were those 
of the prelude and the “Good Friday” 
music, the least that of the Flower- 
maidens. But Mr. Goldman’s men 
played all of this music capitally, and 
read the prelude with particular breadth 
and impressiveness. A great throng lis- 
tened attentively and applauded with 
great enthusiasm. The latter half of the 
evening offered lighter compositions. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OPENS 


American Institute of Applied Music Has 
Record Enrolment 


Interesting plans are outlined for the 
summer school of the American Insti- 
tute of Applied Music of New York. The 
thirty-fifth season will begin July 21, 
and a large enrolment is already re- 
corded. Those registered include many 
teachers from the Southern States. 
Aside from the regular courses in peda- 
gogy, a series of weekly recitals have 
been arranged for Wednesday mornings. 
The initial recital was given June 23, 
when Lotta Van Buren scored in an in- 
teresting and unique clavichord program 
of works by Kuhnau, Bach, Galuppi and 
Haydn. A children’s recital was given 
on July 7, vocal pupils of McCall Lan- 
ham will be heard on July 14, and a vio- 
lin recital is scheduled for July 21. 

Miss Chittenden, dean of the institute, 
gave an enjoyable buffet luncheon which 
was attended by the entirg faculty and 
many pupils on June 25. 











GREENVILLE, S. C.—The students of 
Mrs. John Mauldin, pianist, were heard 
recently in recital. 





BERTHA WESSELHOEFT SWIFT 


BOSTON 


TEACHER OF 
Jeraldine Calla Rose Zulalian 
Jetson Ryder Sylvian Waite 

Edith Drescott Woodcock 





TEACHER OF SINGING—HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 


NEW HALL FOR BUFFALO 





Concert Auditorium Will Be Feature of 
Masons’ Great Structure 


BuFFALO, N. Y., June 30:—The Buf- 
falo Scottish Rite Masons’ Consistory 
have planned to build an edifice after the 
order of that recently inaugurated by the 
Cleveland Masons and one of its special 
features will be a large concert hall 
with up-to-date arrangements as_ to 
acoustics, seating and stage room ade- 
quate for performances of different 
kinds. Now that the Masons have taken 
up this project we are reasonably sure 
that it will be carried out as planned. Its 
estimated cost is $1,000,000. 

With numerous pupils’ recitals, the 
Suffalo music season is rapidly drawing 
to a close. Some interesting recitals 
have been given by the pupils of Miss 
Lynch and Mrs. McLeod of the Buffalo 
School of Music, by Miss Locke’s primary 
plan class and Miss Hayward’s senior 
notation club. The piano pupils of Leon 
Trick gave an interesting entertainment 
the evening of June 23, at which certain 
ones played with a poise and authority 
that was convincing. The Musical In- 
stitute of Buffalo presented at a recent 
musicale, piano pupils of Mary M. How- 
ard, Mrs. Chester, Mrs. Gould and Mr. 
Benbow and voice pupils of Mrs. Wood. 
The work of the pupils was commend- 
able. 

John Lund will have charge of the mu- 
sic at Erie Beach this summer and has 
planned a series of operatic concerts 
which will present a number of singers 
from out of town and whose names war- 
rant excellent performances. Much in- 
terest is being manifested in this de- 
parture from the usual beach entertain- 
ment that Buffalo has been accustomed 
to and there is every evidence that it 
will have hearty support from the pub- 
lic. F. H. H. 
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JOHN McCORMACK’S LATEST PHOTOGRAPH 
With the following inscription to his manager: 
‘“Here’s to you, Charlie, old man; it is a real pleasure to 
work under your ‘Honest’ management.” 
Always your friend, 
JOHN. 
June 21st, 1920. 








World Tour Opens in Sydney, Australia, 


July 22nd 


Under J. & N. TAIT, by arrangement 
with this management 


Next American Season Begins 
October 1, 1921—Now Booking 





STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Management: CHARLES L. WAGNER 
D. F. McSWEENEY, Associate Manager 
511 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Concert, San Francisco, June 6th 
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Concert, San Francisco, June 20th 


(Two days before Mr. McCormack sailed for Australia) 





Note.—For the second concert the seating capacity of Civic Auditorium had been 
rearranged by building special press seats for the National Democratic Convention, 
thus reducing the seating capacity of the hall by $1000. This accounts for the dif- 
ference in the amount of the receipts of the first and the second concerts, as on poth 


oceasions the house was crowded to capacity. 
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So Says Margaret Romaine, 
Whose First Operatic Ex- 
perience Was Attained in 
Europe—Artistic Opportu- 
nities, in Many Respects, 
Greater in Such a Company 
as the Opera Comique than 
Metropolitan 


, 7 NLIKE the majority of those “young 
\) American artists” whom the Metro- 
tan is so busily encouraging these 
Margaret Romaine is no stage 
Although she has not been ex- 

ed very much more than a beginner 

ve for a chance Micaela and Musetta, 
iey have confined her to the famous 

8 Cat, who does more or less of nothing in 

e “Blue Bird,” and to one of Klingsor’s 

l'lowermatdens in “Parsifal’”), the viva- 

ous and magnetic young soprano has 
ing leading roles in Paris and attracted 
tice in London by her vocal charm 
| musical aptitude in concert work. 

\larriage and sickness interrupted Miss 

itomaine’s foreign career. But ultimately 
expects to pick up the thread of 
transatlantic experiences. 

l‘or a year Miss Romaine was at the 

(pera Comique. She sang there Manon 

and Louise as well as several other parts 

ss conspicuous. And her success was 
ecisive. Carré was delighted with her. 

She might have developed further if she 

id not married at this juncture and 
iit the stage. But domesticity was not 
bar her permanently from. the 
ireer to which her ambitions were so 
ongly directed. After a rather pro- 

| ved illness she resolved to return to 

— ier musical activities and _ presently 

‘arried out her resolve. 

Miss Romaine has done considerable 
concert work as well as opera, and 
heartily enjoys it, unlike most dramatic 

But the opera is, after all, her 

chosen sphere. 

“T love it,” she said, “and I have the 
tinct for acting. For all the diffi- 

‘ulties of operatic work I do not feel 

p that acting in any way interferes with 

‘ hampers my singing, though I can 

!| understand how a young and in- 
‘perienced artist should be disturbed 
t the prospect of the various phases of 
isical and dramatic ability expected 

> of her at such a house as the Metro- 

4 politan, 

4 “The searcity of operatic establish- 
iients here makes it more or less im- 
perative for the young aspirant to 
operatic honors to go abroad in order 
‘o get the start and acquire the reputa- 


n that is really needed for a success- 
career in this country. Where: so 


ene 


TTR nese 


peace 


ue 


singers. 
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Scarcity Here Forces Young 





Margaret Romaine in 
Some of Her Vacation 
Moments: No. 1—Be- 
fore Her Summer 
Home; No. 2—In Her 
Motor Boat; No. 3— 
With Her Mother and 
Her Little Daughter, 


Peggy. 


many singers seem to 
have an approved claim 
to so many roles, that the 
young artist, struggling 
for opportunities and 
recognition, has small 
chance to obtain either 
so long as she is unforti- 
fied by previous reputa- 
tion. 

“So long as _ certain 
conditions remain as 
they are to-day Ameri- 
cans will still find it nec- 
essary to go to Europe 
for their start—that is, if they have am- 
bitions to accomplish things of impor- 
tance and not rest content with being 
known for years as_ interpreters of 
secondary parts. The artistic oppor- 
tunities to make progress are, in, some 
respects, a good deal greater at an es- 
tablishment like the Opéra Comique than 





























they are at the Metropolitan.” 

Miss Romaine’s experience includes 
comic opera as well as the “grander” 
variety. Much of her vocal education 
was obtained in London. She is an in- 
defatigable student even now that she 
has taken her place among the lumin- 
aries. 
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A large part of her vacation she is 
spending in work with Oscar Seagle on 
French songs for her concert work. 
There are also new operatic réles to 
be learned for next year, to say nothing 
of talking machine recordings, which 
necessitate periodic trips to New York, 
vacation or no vacation. P. H. 





OPERA IN EAST ORANGE 


High School Pupils Present “Pocahontas” 
in Excellent Style 

EAST ORANGE, N. J., June 28.—Mem- 

ers of the upper class glee clubs and 

rchestra of the high school covered 

emselves and their instructors with 

ory by their performance of “Pocahon- 





tas,” an operetta by Fred Edmonds and 
Edward Johnston. 

The costuming lent added charm, and 
the scenery, which was executed by pupils 
of the art department, under direction 
of John Shanks, ex-’13, Jean Eagles and 
Miss Helen Turner, had such artistic 
perfection and professional finish that 
one could hardly believe it was amateur 
work. 

Ruth Burgess, as Ah-Meek, mother- 


in-law of Chief Pow-Hat-On, made a 
special hit in her characterization. 
Kathryn Phillips as Pocahontas sang 
with charm and dignity befitting a prin- 
cess. Robert Carpentier as Pow-Hat-On, 
Herbert Talbot as John Rolfe, and 
George Ehrmstrom as John Smith sang 
well, and filled their parts splendidly. 
Clifford Vanderbilt as Ah-Hum made a 
most awesome medicine man. Wah-Wah- 
Tay-See, a young squaw, was imperson- 


ated gracefully by Marcella Howk. Mar- 
jorie Suiter made a majestic Queen 
Anne, and Faith Scudder, a charming 
Lady Bird. Jack Coffin, as Usher, musi- 
cally announced the advent of each arri- 
val at the court. 

Credit for the production is due Clar- 
ence Wells, music director, and Alice M. 
Freeman, dramatic coach. Rhoda Bax- 
ter and Ruth Wragg directed the dances. 
A chorus of fifty assisted the principals. 
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Jan. 2—May 31 
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Paris Lavishes Applause on Schmitt’s 


Noble Setting of “Antony and Cleopatra” 


New Opera Is Given a Brilliant Premiére by Distinguished Interpreters Under Chevillard’s 
Baton—Admirers Pay Homage to Erik Satie at Festival Staged in His Honor 








ARIS, June 20.—Mme. Ida Rubin- 

stein has just given a remarkable 
performance at the Opéra remarkable 
because of the names of the interpreters, 
where the most famous artists of Paris 
have not hesitated to accept minor 
réles; remarkable for the magnificence 


of the production. 

We cannot here speak of Mme. Ida 
Rubinstein as Cleopatra—her acting is 
incomparable—or of Albert Brasseur, 
Max Dearly, M. Grebillat, Armond Bour, 
or M. de Max, who is certainly one of 
the greatest French actors; or of the 
scenery and costume of M. Dreso, or of 
the danseur Harry Tilsen, but simply 
of the music of Florent Schmitt, who has 
illustrated Shakespeare’s masterpiece 
with very new accent in which we rec- 
ognize the powerful hand of the author 
of the “Tragédie de Salomé.” It is 
certainly one of the most beautiful things 
in the production. It is composed of 
some preludes, and an oboe melody that 
accompanies at brief moments the pas- 
sionate anguish of Cleopatra. In this 
splendid spectacle the music appears as 
splendid as the rest. The opening, so 
grave in design, so heavy, charged with 
a weighty destiny, is the peristyle which 
befits such a temple. The prelude which 
describes the battle is really magnificent 
and cannot fail to find place shortly on 
concert programs. It is worthy of it, 
for it has none of the faults which ordi- 
narily characterize stage music. 

M. Florent Schmitt in this series of 
composition does not show himself in any 
way different from what he was before. 
His robust art does not allow of pranks 
and he proceeds by vigorous accents 
rather than by subtle touches. The 
atmosphere of “Antony and Cleopatra” 
is thoroughly fitting. The ideas by 
which he expresses the personality and 
decoration are evidently of the same 
character as those of “Salomé.” The in- 
strumentation gives the same relief, the 
same effect; brutal rather than cutting, 
this music well befits the scenery, and 
perfectly suited its object. It illu- 
strates, it prepares, it completes. 

Camille Chevillard, who has so deeply 
penetrated the thoughts of Florent 
Schmitt in “Salomé,” conducted “Antony 
and Cleopatra.” There need be no more 
said about this admirable conductor 


whose power and authority are of the 
highest order. 

Among recent concerts, I must men- 
tion that which has been given by Mischa 
Leon at the Salle Gaveau. The very 
varied program included examples of the 
masterpieces in song, from France, 
Italy, Russia, England and Scandina- 
vian countries. This variety allowed 
one to admire the exceptional diversity 
of the talent of M. Leon an exquisite 
singer and musician, who had a great 
success. 

The Erik Satie festival, in which 
Mme. Marie Freund, Ricardo Vines and 
Miss Germaine Taillefer took part, was 
preceded by a lecture by Jean Cocran. 
Perhaps they exaggerate their affection 
for Satie, who did not merit half the 
obscurity in which he has lived until 
now. This does not mean to say that 
he deserves all the epithets which his dis- 
ciples apply to him. Humorist, he has 


always appeared as a sort of independent 
who could not enter into any of the cate- 
gories. Precursor, certainly, a charm- 
ing musician, he deserves a place in the 
evolution of our contemporary music. 
Certain of his piano pieces show remark- 
able taste. 

I wish also to mention the last con- 
cert of the National Society of Music, 
where one has heard the new composi- 
tions of M. Thieffry, melodies of Louis 
Tricon and Louis Vuillermin, of a deli- 
cate charm. 


Mlle. Takana de Lanzevitch, remark- 
able pianist, has given with Samuel 
Dushkin a fine recital at the Salle Ga- 
veau. The Poulet Quartet made a 
triumphal success in a recent recital. 

Finally Robert Casadesus, who re- 
cently obtained the Prix Diemer, has 
given a recital at the Salle Pleyel which 
has signally succeeded. 

ROBERT BRUSSEL. 


remem 


HEAR JERSEY STUDENTS 





Supervisor Pearsall’s Choruses Pres 
Programs at Six Commencements 


ARLINGTON, N. J., June 29.- 
schools of Arlington, made a 


cial feature of music at the six r 
commencements. Under the leadershi 
John Vliet Pearsall, supervisor of 
sic, the well trained choruses sang ‘ 
Song of the City,” Bliss; “Sunsh 
Meredith; “The Clang of the Forge,” k 
ney; “Voice of the River,” Strauss-| 
“Sun Worshippers,” a Zuni Indian 
ody; “The Smith,” Mascagni; “Pra, 
from “Hansel and Gretel; ‘““Canoe So 
Pestalozzi; “Stars of the Sum 
Night,” Mitchell; Sextet from “Luc 
“Old Glory,” Paddock; “Wind of | 
ning,” Saint-Saéns; “The Storm Fie 
Roevkel. The orchestra of eleven pi: 
at Emerson School played Raff’s Ca 
tina and Offenbach’s “Barcarole,”’ 
the High School orchestra numbe 
twenty-seven, did capital work in 
“Fantasia from Lucia” and the Int 
mezzo from “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 
At Emerson School the graduat 
class specialized in folk-songs, offeriny 
typical numbers from the Swedish, fus- 
sian, Welsh and Gaelic. Members of ¢} 
various orchestras and glee clubs gaye 


solos creditably, and the splendid train- 
ing of the entire course in the schools 
showed in the finished work of the jer- 


formers. 








Concert Direction 
RAOUL BIAIS 





clients, 
season 1920-21 


RALPH LEOPOLD 


Whose debut in New York last Winter established him, according 
to the verdicts of press and public, as an artist of very distinguished 
attainments and a pianist of signal personality. 


will do well to consider, 


A NEW SORT OF PIANIST 


Local managers, always on the alert for some- 
thing new, something brilliant to offer their 
for the 


ASK MR. BIAIS. 


220 W. 42nd St., New York 

















HERMAN DEVRIES 
Chicago American 


ing, tone of warm velvet. 





Cable Building 





Her lovely voice is a thing of full, warm tone 
and rich sympathy. 


Her diction is perfect. 


The song recital given by Ethel Jones 
was a positive promoter of good cheer. 
She has a lovely voice, musicianly feel- 


EDWARD C. MOORE 
Chicago Journal 


Exclusive—LOUISE QUEALY—Management 
CHICAGO 


W. L. HUBBARD, Chicago Tribune 


ETHEL JONES, Mezzo 


Exquisite enunciation—Warm, sympathetic voice—Interpretative sensitiveness—Blessed with musicianship 
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QPERETTAS IN SAN JOSE 





Bostonians Present Three Works 
During Engagement 

SAN JOSE, CAL., June 17.—For three 
nights the New Bostonians have graced 
the stage of the Victory Theater and 
have given us welcome revivals of three 
of the best operas. This was the com- 
pany’s first tour, and the usual press 
agent’s supply of superlatives was not 
et loose prior to the engagement. Fur- 
thermore, the personnel was made up of 
unfamiliar names, but the fact remains 
that the performances have far excelled 
those usually given by itinerant opera 
companies. ; 

“The Mikado,’ “The Chimes of Nor- 
mandy” and “Pinafore” brought to light 
at least two artists worthy of stardom-: 
Jefferson de Angelis, whose Ko-Ko, Gas- 
yard and Sir Joseph, were models of 
character interpretation, and J. Hum- 
bird Duffey, who combines a rarely beau- 
tiful tenor voice with notable dramatic 
ability, splendid stage presence and a fine 
nersonality. In the three réles assigned 
to him: Nanki-Poo, Jean Grenicheux and 
Ralph Rackstraw, Mr. Duffey was equal- 
iy successful, both vocally and dramatic- 
ally. The other male members of the 
company who were highly satisfactory, 
included Frank Ridsdale, Detmar Pop- 
pin, Edward Quinn and Arthur Bulgin. 

Of the women, Dorothy Elton pos- 
sesses a beautiful lyric soprano voice, 
youth and good looks, and after success- 
fully singing the feminine leads for two 
nights, on the third, she did not hesi- 
tate to appear in the chorus. Of such 
stuff are artists made. Rosamond 
Whiteside made a favorable impression 
as Pitti Sing and also a capital Ser- 
polette. Marie Horgan, who assumed 
the roles of Katisha and Buttercup, 
brought a good voice, and histrionic abil- 
ity augmented by much actual stage ex- 
perience. She was splendid as Katisha, 
and even better as Buttercup. Floy 
Clements and Alice Booth were the 
other soloists. 

The chorus was the finest which has 
ever appeared on the Victory stage. Ex- 
ceptionally well-balanced, composed of 
singers who were both good to look at 
and good to listen to, and excellently 
trained in every respect. It is one of 
the strongest assets of the company. 
Many of the ensemble numbers were 
postively thrilling, and put to shame 
those offered by visiting grand opera 
companies. This was especially true in 
“The Chimes of Normandy.” 

Max Bendix was credited for the mu- 
sical direction, but he left the company 
before San Jose was reached, and Emil 
Sturner, the concertmaster of the or- 
chestra conducted during the local en- 
gagement. The company is en route to 
San Francisco, where it will be aug- 
mented by another well rehearsed group 
of singers headed by Ann Tasker and 
Lavinia Winn. M. M. F. 


New 





SOLDIERS HEAR FOLK SONGS 


Louise Alice Williams and Assisting Ar- 
tists Appear at Plaza 


An evening of bandanna stories and 
folk-songs of the South was given by 
Louise Alice Williams of Georgia, at 
the Plaza on the evening of June 24. 
Miss Williams was among the first volun- 
teers during the war, cancelling her civi- 
lian engagements to confine her pro- 
grams to the cantonments, and twice 
having the honor of entertaining the 
presidential family at the White House. 
Assisting on the program were Sanford 
McD. Mason Norris, violinist, who played 
effectively a group of old ballads, and 
Elsie Duffield, lyric soprano, who sang 
Sydney Homer’s “Banjo Song,” “Uncle 
tome” and old songs cf the South. Alma 
Faust was the accompanist. . 

The patrons of the concert were Major 
General Robert Lee Bullard, command- 
ing the Eastern Department of the 
Army and Mrs. Bullard, Major General 
Chas. J. Bailey, commanding general of 
the Middle Atlantic Coast Artillery and 
Mrs. Bailey, Col. and Mrs. Rinaldo Wood, 
Col. and Mrs. A. M. Hunter, Col. and 
Mrs. Irving Madison, Col. and Mrs. G. 
W. Downey, Lt. Col and Mrs Ezra Davis, 
Mrs. Anthony J. Drexel Biddle, Jr., Mrs. 
Chas. Astor Bristed, Mrs. George Gor- 
lon Battle, Mrs. George Temple Boudoin, 
Mrs. Clifford Taber McAllister. A large 
number of wounded convalescent sol- 
dieds from W. S. General Hospital at 
Foxhills were guests of Miss Williams. 
[he soldiers were accompanied by Col 
Ford, commanding officer at Foxhills, 
and Mrs. Ford, who attended among the 
honor guests. 








Music Plays Greatest Part in 
Golden Biennial of Women’s Clubs 





General Federation Convention in Des Moines Devotes Major 
Portion of Meeting to Discussion of Music—To Encourage 
Spread of Community Music—O’Hara, Clark and Others 
Attend Meeting and Deliver Addresses—Princess Watah- 
waso Heard—Native Compositions Presented 








ES MOINES, IOWA, June 24.— 
Never in the history of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs has music 
played such an important part in one of 
its conventions as it did in the Golden 
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ers of Drake University, who was the 
leader at Camp Dodge, near this city; 
Hollis E. Davenny and Kenneth S. Clark, 
the latter two being present as repre- 
sentatives of Community Service, 
In addition, the following were 


Ine. 
intro- 


cobain 





en in ai 


a Program at the Des Moines College During 


the Biennial Convention, Photographed on the Steps of the College Auditorium. 
Front Row, Left to Right—Mrs. Frank A. Seiberling, Mrs. F. W. Abbott, Eliza- 


beth Hood Latta. 


Prairie Biennial which closed here last 
night. The increased importance of the 
musical program was particularly no- 
ticeable in the field of community music. 
As a result of the demonstrations and 
discussions of community music, a na- 
tionwide impetus was given to the de- 
velopment of this phase of musical ac- 
tivity. Pioneer work had been done for 
music in the Federation by the late Mrs. 
William D. Steele as chairman of mu- 
sic, and her successor, Mrs. F. W. Abbott, 


-earried on the work in this year’s bi- 


ennial with gratifying success. 

In addition to the community music 
conference described in MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA last week, perhaps the most signi- 
ficant musical feature was the period 
of community singing which opened each 
of the general sessions. As song leaders 
Mrs. Abbott was fortunate in having the 
services of several experts, namely, Mrs. 
Frances Elliott Clark, Geoffrey O’Hara, 
former army song leader; Holmes Cowp- 


Second Row—Geoffrey 
Marx Oberndorfer, Kenneth S. Clark 


O’Hara, Marx Oberndorfer, Mrs. 


duced in the role of “leading voice” for 
the mass singing: Mrs. A. G. Blotcky, 
Elizabeth Hood Latta and Genevieve 
Wheat-Ball. 

In addition to the familiar folk and 
patriotic airs, the community singing at 
the convention embraced some additions 
to the répertoire of this work, such as 
“Fiddle and I,” as arranged by Mrs. Hen- 
rietta Baker Low, one of the sub-chair- 
men of music. This number, with both 
vocal soloist and violin as leading voice, 
proved to be a charming song for a spe- 
cialized group. In addition, Schubert’s 
“Hark, Hark the Lark,” was directed 
by Mrs. Clark, with Mr. O’Hara as the 
leading voice. 

Two songs of especial appropriate- 
ness to the convention were introduced 
in Mr. O’Hara’s thrift song, “Save Up 
Your Pennies,” written for the Biennial, 
and Mr. Clarke’s community song, 
“Everybody’s Neighbors.” A new 
method of placing the words before the 





New York Public Library Seeks 
Additions to Music Collection 








yore composers give heed! In 
the spirit of the day in which we 
are living, the New York Public Library 
is acting to build up a fine collection of 
the works of contemporary creative mu- 
sicians of this country. The Music Room 
of the library at Forty-second Street and 
Fifth Avenue is to contain the works of 
our composers. It already has a number 
of orchestra scores of Horatio Parker, 
Charles Martin Loeffler, Henry Hadley, 
George W. Chadwick, Frederick Con- 
verse and a fairly complete set of Mac- 
Dowell’s works. 

And during the last few years collec- 
tions of the published works of Cecil 


Burleigh, John Alden Carpenter, Charles 


T. Griffes, Bruno Huhn, Frank La 
Forge, Harvey Worthington Loomis, 
Alexander Russell, Gustave Ferrari, 


Eduardo Marzo, Mortimer Wilson, Rich- 
ard P. Hammond and Elliot Griffis have 
been obtained, the composers themselves, 
and in some cases their publishers, con- 
tributing the copies of the music to the 
library. 

Dr. Otto Kinkeldey, chief of the Music 
Division of the New York Public 
Library, is anxious to add to this collec- 
tion the works of many other American 
composers. Through MuSsICcCAL AMERICA 
he is announcing the library’s desire to 


singers was utilized for the latter song 
in the form of a chart fifteen feet long, 
held up by a corps of volunteer standard 
bearers, which included Howard Wade 
Kinsey, the army music director at Camp 
Dodge. This song was also introduced 
by the composer at the luncheon to the 
visiting musicians, at a conference of so- 
cial workers and before the summer 
session of Des Moines College. 

The capable official accompanist not 
only for the community singing but for 
the various soloists was Marx Oberndor- 
fer, the former assistant conductor of 
the Chicago opera. Mr. Oberndorfer 
also won laurels as a composer with his 
charming song, “My Mother,” sung at 
the final session by Mrs. Orpha Kendall 
Holstman, the Chicago soprano. Inci- 
dentally, Mrs. Holstman’s refreshing ar- 
tistic singing was the musical climax of 
the convention. Her numbers included 
a “Shanewis” aria and American songs. 

One of the most rousing talks of the 

convention was that in which Mrs. Marx 
Oberndorfer presented her report on war 
service and in which she drew forth ap- 
plause with her plea that the club women 
unite to combat the insidious influences 
of the baser type of popular songs. 
_ The examples of the value of commun- 
ity singing given during the convention 
were reinforced by talks in which the 
leaders urged the women to carry the 
singing spirit home to their own clubs. 
They were given the slogan: “Every 
club a singing club; each town a singing 
town.” The delegates were told that 
this was to be accomplished only by or- 
ganization, a work in which the State 
president, the State chairmen of music 
and the State chairmen of community 
service had especial possibilities for 
service. The women were also told of the 
sources from which they could secure 
information regarding the carrying out 
of the community music work in their 
cities. 

Among the interesting figures at the 
Biennial none evoked more admiration 
than Mrs. Franklyn M. Cochems, who 
spoke at the Community Service confer- 
ence on “Community Growth Through 
Self-Expression.” Mrs. Cochems, who 
is a sister-in-law of Carl Cochems, the 
Chicago Opera singer, touched her hear- 
ers with the inspiring human story of 
the manner in which the members of the 
women’s club of Salida, Col., had been 
led to love the beauties of literature and 
music through their performance of some 
of the most exacting works of opera and 
drama. Mrs. Cochems was compelled to 
tell her story anew at the musicians’ 
luncheon and at a special meeting at the 
Christian Church. 

Another significant contribution to the 
eonvention was that of the Princess 
Watahwaso, who not only delighted the 
delegates with her admirable art in some 
of her native Indian songs, but also 
thrilled them with one of the spontaneous 
talks of the meeting. It prefaced her 
songs on the Americanization evening, 
and she asked her hearers why more was 


not done to make citizens out of the 
real Americans, her own people, and 
why they were driven farther and 


farther back. 

Almost all of the compositions heard 
at the convention were by Americans, 
and Mr. O’Hara was particularly féted 
as composer, with hearing of several of 
his songs. In addition to his new work, 
“The Living God,” the audience heard 
his “There Is No Death,” sung by Mr. 
Davenny with impressive effect at the 
memorial service, and his “Give a Man 
a Horse,” also done by Mr. Davenny. 
“The Living God” was also presented at 
a meeting of the local Fortnightly Club, 
at which Mr. O’Hara described his 
scheme of composing the song, and at a 
garden musicale at the home of Mrs. F. 
W. Weitz. On the latter occasion were 
also heard two songs of Horace Alden 
Miller, an Iowa composer. | ae ee 





have, and willingness to receive, either 
from the composers or the firms that 
issue their music, complete sets of their 
published works. Here indeed, is an op- 
portunity for our composers to have their 
works on file permanently for music 
lovers of the next generation to examine, 
in the Music Room of the main library 
of New York’s remarkable library sys- 
tem. Compositions should be sent ad- 
dressed to Dr. Kinkeldey, Chief of the 
Musie Division, New York Public 
ey, 476 Fifth Avenue, New York 
ity. 


Ralph Leopold Off for Washington 

Ralph Leopold, the pianist, left on Sat- 
urday last for Washington, D. C., where 
he plans to spend some portion of the 
summer with his sister, Mrs. Newton 
D. Baker, wife of the Secretary of War, 
at her beautiful home, “Beauvoir,” in the 
national capital. 
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GALLI-CURCI SUP 


AGAIN ACCLAIMED IN GLOWING TERMS 
ON RECENT TOUR TO PACIFIC COAST 


EACH ONE A COMPLETE STORY 














Philadelphia Inquirer, Feb. 17, 1920 


She has undoubtedly the most beautiful voice of any 
living vocalist. 


Boston Post (Philip Hale), March 3, 1920 


In purely lyrical passages her voice is indescribably emo- 
tional; her pathos is genuine; one almost forgets the tonal 
beauty and the skilful use of the voice in the irresistible 
appeal to the heart. 


San Francisco Examiner (Redfern Mason), May 10, 1920 


I never heard a lovelier tone in the human voice. The 
singer's voice has the rare beauty which comes of thought 
and feeling. Galli-Curci is no mere pyrotechnist. Her 
coloratura is psychic; it pictures mind-states; it tells the 
story of the heart. In the most brilliant passages the singer 
never forgets that her ideal is “‘bel-canto.”’ 


San Francisco Chronicle (Ray C. Brown), May 10, 1920 


The crispness of her articulation, the suppleness of her 
phrasing, the refinements of color shading and the pure 
limpidity of tone are things of marvel. 


Vancouver Sun, May 22, 1920 


To our ears the searching silken texture of Galli-Curci's 
voice last night appeared more ravishing than ever. We 
wondered as we listened whether we had ever heard any 
one sing more beautifully. 


She proved again and again to the skeptics that she can 
sing anything that she desires, from the simple vocal gem 
to the most exacting florid aria. Herein lies the real secret 
of Galli-Curci’s triumphs in the world of song. 


She disclosed a caressing beauty of tone, feeling for moods 
and subtlety of phrasing positively refreshing to the tutored 
ear. Her crystalline staccati and other vocal embellish- 
ments standing out brilliantly against her excellent English 
enunciation and polished interpretation. 


Tacoma Daily Ledger, May 15, 1920 


A flawless beauty of tone was hers and a timbre as satiny 
as that of the immortal Patti. And twice in her program 
she put the flute to shame. 


Vancouver Daily World, May 22, 1920 


What a concert and what a climax! And what an artist 
and how lavish with her priceless voice to those she knew 
reveled in her art. Galli-Curci with her charming person- 
ality and gracious smile has come here in her prime and all 
are deeply grateful they were privileged to hear her. 


Tacoma News-Tribune, May 18, 1920 


As she trilled | saw iridescent dewdrops, opalescent pearls, 
heard a linnet. One soft, lone note whispered the birth of 
a soul. I have heard a mocking bird in Florida begin its 
earthly whispers in January like that, and | have heard the 
cardinal’s redfire of longing in a human throat. 


Pittsburgh Post, March 18, 1920 


A voice that is pure as silver is the Galli-Curci endow- 
ment; her name and bel-canto are synonymous. 




















Tacoma News-Tribune, May 15, 1920 


Tone so exquisite, so unalloyed, that no words can de- 
scribe it, and a perfection of art that passed all art, and 
became the very essence of her being, to be given by her 
to the thousands who hang upon the tender, silken cadences 
of her God-given voice. 


Cleveland News (Archie Bell), March 27, 1920 


It was the greatest triumph that a singer ever enjoyed in 
the city of Cleveland. Perhaps none has deserved it so 
much as she. ‘Criticism’ of her rippling voice in this city 
is not only futile but absurd. We know Amelita Galli-Curci. 
We know there is none like her on earth in the present 
generation. 


Cleveland Press (W. G. Smith), March 27, 1920 


Her command of temperamental and tonal repression, to 
my thinking, makes complete the supremacy of her art. 
She never transcends the agreeable in tone production. The 
yawpishness of the over-dramatic prima-donna and aspiring 
coloratura singer is not found in her lexicon of artistic 
utterance and interpretation. 


Salt Lake Telegram, April 27, 1920 


A voice of marvelous sweetness, clarity and almost un- 
canny range is hers. Her high notes are flawless and in 
the middle ranges her voice has the colorful warmth of a 
tropical garden. The pianissimo which she can command 
is one of the most wonderful of her performances. 


Louisville Times, March 22, 1920 


One thinks of spun glass floating out in iridescent fila- 
ments. After the tone has left her lips it seems to take on 
an entity of its own and travel, independently, into space. 
There are just a few voices in the world that have this 
quality, and—although perhaps they are not conscious of 
the reason—that is why people will crowd in thousands to 
hear one of them. 


Salt Lake City Evening News, April 27, 1920 


Her fioratura was marvelous, difficult runs taken with 
ease and grace, and there were bursts of melody that 
orators would call “impassioned eloquence.” 


Salt Lake Tribune, April 27, 1920 


It is not alone the glory of her voice, the perfection of 
her technique, the intelligence of her interpretation—not 
all of these so wonderfully combined, that make Galli-Curci 
as great as she is. She radiates the personality of a deep, 
strong soul; she carries an “atmosphere” that holds; she 
has the indefinable quality that makes every note signifi- 
cant, that is the essence of true art, bearing a real message 
in every offering. 


Los Angeles Evening Herald, May 5, 1920 


The artlessness of Galli-Curci is a great asset in the 
delivery of her song, that is, there does not appear to be 
any especial preparation in giving, but, of course, therein 
is just where the art asserts itself, there seems to be no 
premeditation, just a gush of bird-like sweetness. 


Portland Telegram, May 15, 1920 


A perfect voice, perfectly placed—an artist excelling in 
her art—that is Madam Amelita Galli-Curci. She sings and 
trills with the limpidity of a lark, and the flute which played 
her obligatos was not more clear than her voice. 




















ATTENTION IS DIRECTED TO THE DATES OF THE ABOVE NOTICES. 
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When in the Course of Musical Events a World-Famous Artist, Already Believed to have Reached “The Towering 
Peak of Supreme Accomplishment,” Attains New Heights of Artistic Success, Adding to a Career Already Resplenen; 
with Glory, Triumphs Surpassing Even HER Former Achievements, It Makes Musical History for the Ages. 
Tributes to the Supreme Art of Galli-Curci, Such as Follow, Will Be Read Again in the Years to Come, Recorded ir: the 


“Annals of the Great.” 
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A DESIRABLE ENDING 


While more or less half-hearted preparations seem 
to be under way for an eventual revival of the Bay- 
reuth festivals, the question is actively debated in Ger- 
many if such a recrudescence is really worth while. 
Outside of Germany the idea that Bayreuth was artis- 
tically moribund long ago gained credence among the 
more intelligent Wagnerians. The pilgrimage to the 
Festspielhaus has been for many years little more than 
a sentimental journey or the gratification of a kind of 
social whim. Originally—in 1876 and in 1882—Bay- 
reuth was “an improvisation,” as Dr. Edgar Istel puts 
it. “This improvisation could not be repeated any 
number of times without deteriorating. Besides, Bay- 
reuth had been made a sort of Mecca by a closer circle 
of ‘initiated’; a place of pilgrimage for all those who 
believed in the prophet and his mission. And all those 
who expressed an honest artistic criticism were damned 
as heretics and schismatics.” 

In short, Bayreuth had become precisely the thing 
against which Wagner created it as a living protest. 
It developed after his death into a factory of tradi- 
tions, most of them egregiously false. And these same 
lying traditions were adopted by servile operatic estab- 
lishments almost as gospel truths. Even at our own 
Metropolitan bad Wagnerian singers and absurd Wag- 
nerian stage procedures have been excused or defended 
at various times on the specious plea that they bore the 
indorsement of Bayreuth. Those who consider the pro- 
nouncements of Cosima and her son Siegfried author- 
itative should read Lilli Lehmann’s remarks on the 
subject of Bayreuth methods as they had become twenty 
years after the first “Nibelungen” festival, in which she 
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personally participated, and learn how completely the - 


spirit of Richard Wagner had become supplanted by 
the fancies of his domineering widow. 

To the music lover Bayreuth must always, in a sense, 
be hallowed ground. But in its artistic influences it 
has been a delusion and a snare for more than a score 
of years, and the sooner its pernicious “traditions” are 
stifled forever the better for Wagner’s dramas, which 


are now world possessions, 


EPOCHS AND VULGARITY 


The production in London a few weeks ago of the 
historic, two-century-old “Beggars’ Opera” moved the 
critic of the Daily Telegraph to marvel that “most of 
the tunes to which Gay wedded words that seem to fit 
them like a glove show never a trace of sentiment, and 
are as jolly and breezy as anything you may hope to 
hear in any ‘popular’ music of our own day.” And 
then this same critic, apparently without realizing it, 
puts his finger upon a point of musical psychology that 
invites consideration. “How came it,” he wonders, 
“that tunes so good as these, and never vulgar, were 
among the things beloved by the ‘man in the street’ 
in the early eighteenth century? And why have we 
deteriorated so sadly in the matter of the standard of 
the ‘popular’ music approved by. the man on the street 
in 1920?” 

Music is constituted of rhythmic, melocic and har- 
monic factors diversely expressive in themselves and 
in their correlation. Their significance, however, is not 
inherent but the outgrowth of association. The agree- 
ment of peoples through long periods of time has 
informed various musical formulas with certain ines- 
capable meanings, and if these connotations have been 
more or less arbitrarily arrived at, their effect and 
working are sure. The emotional discourse of music 
is extensively understood because throughout large 
tracts of the world this or that tonal device is accepted 
as a precise and specific symbol of expression. 

There are, on the other hand, sundry musical effects 
of which the significance is temporary, effects which 
owe their meaning to association. The musical expres- 
sion of vulgarity, for example, becomes persuasive only 
in the light of the conditions that shape this association 
and in the knowledge of its application and origin. 
There is nothing inherently vulgar in the syncopated 
rhythms of “ragtime” or the conglomerate percus- 
sions of “jazz.” It is the spirit in which these have 
been fitted with their present implications, the things 
they are intended to evoke, the states of mind that 
environ them that supply their current qualification. 
Their vulgarity and baseness will last only so long as 
people elect to take them as symbols of frivolity or 
debasement. 

As it is with contemporary “jazz” so has it been 
with the tunes of the “Beggars’ Opera” and the songs 
of Falstaf’s and Sir Toby Belch’s carousals. The 
brothel and gutter tune of Shakespeare’s day, having 
outlived its lewd associations, comes down to us as a fra- 
grant blossom of folk song. The songs that Dr. Pepush 
put into the “Beggars’ Opera” and which the London 
Telegraph assures us are “never vulgar” may in their 
time have been the quintessence of vulgarity — and 
probably were. That the last trace of their common- 
ness has left them to-day proves nothing save that the 
musical equivalents of lubricity to-day are not those 
of two hundred years past. Who shall say that a 
couple of centuries hence a music critic on this same 
Daily Telegraph will not reproach his contemporary 
“men on the street” for the deterioration of their taste 
and hold up the “jazz” and “ragtime” models of 1920 
as patents of esthetic respectability ? 


THE STADIUM CONCERTS 


The course of the Stadium concerts seems to be run- 
ning with the smoothness of former years. Audiences 
of good size have been the rule except on rainy nights, 
when attendance falls off in proportion to the se- 
verity of the weather. There has been quick recogni- 
tion of Walter Henry Rothwell’s great gifts as a con- 
ductor—a fact extremely gratifying to those musicians 
who have long felt with MusicaL AMERICA that his 
place is at the top and that his masterly qualities en- 
title him to a rank among the foremost. The orchestra 
which he conducts at the Stadium is still in a erude 
state, and if this is indeed the organization to be placed 
at the disposal of Willem Mengelberg next season there 
will be needed some strenuous practice and rehearsing 
between this and then to render it fit. 

It is regrettable that the prices charged for seats at 
the extreme sides of the Stadium are as high as they 
are. Their distance from the orchestra and the acoustic 
qualities of the Stadium make them of little use for 
satisfactory hearing. Why should the price of these 
seats not be reduced to a purely nominal figure? That 
would better insuré their occupation, since at present 
they are filled only on very special occasions. 























Mme. Matzenauer in a Summer Bower 


Margaret Matzenauer is here seen at the home 0! 
Velle Erwin at Cedar Rapids, Mich., where the popular 
contralto was one of the features of the recent May 
festival. Mme. Matzenauer is summering in the back 
woods of Michigan in a house which she says is “a few 
steps from the lake shore, with wonderful fishing, 
swimming, boating, et al. Gorgeous woods and hills 
for walks and a fine golf course across the lake in 
Leland. The climate is simply heavenly, so strong 
and invigorating like wine—rather cool, yet we always 
burn a fire in our living room. There is an absolute 
peace about the place, no- train, no automobile roads 
in the direct neighborhood, no telephone, it is just 
Heaven!” 


Wagner—Siegfried Wagner is said to have recently 
completed the score of another opera, entitled “The 
Smith of Marienburg.” 


Eisdell—Hubert Eisdell, the English tenor who ac. 
companied the late Liza Lehmann on her American 
tour some ten years ago, has gone to Australia for 
an extensive tour. 


Thomas—A. Goring Thomas’s posthumous comic 
opera, “The Golden Web,” was recently sung by the 
students of the Manchester School of Music. The work, 
which was unfinished at the death of the composer, was 
completed by Sidney Waddington. 


Graveure—Louis Graveure, the noted baritone, spend- 
ing the early part of July with his manager, W. H. C. 
Burnett of Detroit, at Long Lake, Mich. Mr. Graveure 
is an expert fisherman, making much of his own tackle. 
On July 9 he gave a recital at Alpena, Mich. 


Pavloska—Irene Pavloska, mezzo-soprano of the (hi 
cago Opera Association, who is singing in light opera 
in St. Louis during the summer, has been compelled to 
retire for a rest owing to throat trouble, which, how- 
ever, is said not to be serious. She will return to th 
organization shortly. 


Maeterlinck—According to Le Canada Musical, Mme. 
Maurice Maeterlinck, in order to while away the 
ennuies of the voyage home to France, put on the gloves 
“in order to show her virtuosity in ‘the noble art.’ She 
put out of business, among others, an Englishwoma! 
who stood up against her.” 


Baroni—Alice Baroni, who sang Marguerite recent) 
in Jersey City, was given such rousing applause alte! 
the “Jewel Song” and the Window Scene that the oper 
was interrupted for several minutes. After the pe! 
formance the management went to Miss Baroni’s dress- 
ing-room and offered her a contract for six additiona 
appearances. 


Teyte—Maggie Teyte; the soprano, is reported © 
have recently secured letters of naturalization {ro!” 
the British crown and to have transferred her alle 
giance to King George. The fact is recorded in the 
Official Gazette of London. Miss Teyte was the wife 
of Capt. E. Plumon, a French army officer, from who” 
she was divorced some years ago. 


Bennett—A memorial tablet to Sir William Ster- 
dale Bennett was recently erected in the Cathedra 
Church at Sheffield, England, the composer’s birthp.ac®: 
marking the centenary of his birth on April 13, 151°. 
The tablet, besides an appropriate inscription, bea!s 
the first two measures of the well-known chorus, “God 
is a Spirit,” from the late composer’s cantata, “!h 
Woman of Samaria.” 

iT1V 


Hislop—Joseph Hislop, the Scotch tenor who rece": 
made such a striking success as Rodolfo in “La 
Bohéme” at Covent Garden, was at one time a ©" 
boy at St. Mary’s Cathedral, Edinburgh. Wher 
voice broke, he studied photo-engraving and ultim«' 
took a position with a firm of color-photographe'> " 
Gothenburg, Sweden. Here he studied singing ‘~ 
pastime, but his voice developed into such a fine 
that he soon gave up all his time to it. 
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NTONIO SCOTTI has stirred up a 
A hornet’s nest. According to the 
Tulsa papers the famous Scarpia and 
pera impresario told a New York news- 
paper that Tulsa was a wild west city 
four blocks long, where all men tote guns 
and taxicab drivers charge $55 for a 
four-block trip. oe 

Tulsa is too sensitive and_self-con- 
scious. All of us know that the Oklahoma 
metropolis is a thriving city populated 
hy oil stock promoters. Instead of six- 
shooters the inhabitants carry beautiful- 
ly engraved and nicely scented stock cer- 
tificates. ‘ 

One of the indignant Oklahomans (and 

he happens to be a minister) declares in 
his outburst that Tulsa is the most East- 
ern city in the West. | 

Judging from the taxi tariff mentioned 
by Mr. Scotti, Tulsa is pathetically like 
New York. 


* * * 


N the subject of profiteering, we call 
the attention of The Commercial 
Bribery and Tipping Review of Wash- 
ington, D. C., to the quaint custom of 
some New York theater ushers. When 
they hand you the program they hold out 
their palms insinuatingly and make it 
plain that they expect some modest re- 
ward for their fatiguing labors. And in 
one of the theaters where music is an 
important feature, the lobby is adorned 
with a sign reading something like this: 
“Our employees are liberally paid and 
have agreed on their honor to accept no 
gratuities from our patrons.” 
What’s honor to hotel proprietors, 
restaurant owners, clothing dealers or 


these ushers? 
* * * 


Our Old Friends Re- Appear 


\ HAT in the world are the Metro- 
‘Y= politan Opera claque bravos doing 
at the Stadium? The chief of the band 
was on hand last Wednesday night, to- 
gether with some accomplices. They 
looked distressed as Conductor Rothwell 
eloquently led his forces through the 
“New World” Symphony—Mama Lucia 
what is an orchestra without a tenor and 
a high C? Nevertheless they applauded 
with zest, probably out of habit. 
* * * 


How to Develop Your Vibrato 


Dear Cantus Firmus: 

Here is something new in vibrato 
methods which I am sure is worthy the 
attention of all aspiring students. 

The violinist who sits next to me in 


By Cantus Firmus 
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the local orchestra had never been able 
to acquire a v'brato until the last re- 
hearsal, when he suddenly displayed a 
vibrato of surprising excellence. I no- 
ticed his face working constantly under 
the spell of the music, so I thought. 

When we had finished the number I 
said to him: “Do tell me the secret of 
that wonderful vibrato. In the Amoroso 
it was simply marvelous.” 

“It is simple,” he candidly replied, 
“chew gum!” i a ae 

Boone, Iowa. 


The rirst to Admit It 


“From a paper which shall be name- 
less in a city whose identity we shall not 
disclose,” announces J. A. H., “we clip 
the following: ‘Thomas Crook, Voice 
Production, Singing!’ Diogenes need 
have sought no further!” 

ok ok ok 


Notice 
H, how we love those going-to-press- 
day visitors who drop in just for a 
minute, and keep murmuring, “Now don’t 
let me interfere with your work.” 
OK * * 


First Ship Us a Tobie of Bass 
Dear Cantus Firmus: 
We liked that “Patti” anecdote,—let’s 
have more of them. C. F. JF. 
The Tavern Club, Cleveland, O. 


* * * 


Otto, Our Office Saxophonist, Threatens 
to Sue “Judge” for This Libel 


Stolen from Judge 
“Sir, would you give five dollars to 
bury a saxophone player?” 
“Here’s thirty dollars; 
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Fitziu Inaugurates Second 
Series in Tacoma Stadium 





Soprano Gives First of Civic Concerts in Out-Door Theater 
Before 5000—Thule Male Chorus Assisted by Mme. Zendt 
in Concert—Mrs. Newel Appointed New Manager of 


Stadium Concerts 


ACOMA, WASH., June = 26.—In- 

augurating the second series of con- 
certs by celebrities in the Tacoma Stad- 
ium, under civic auspices and at popular 
prices, Anna Fitziu, soprano, sang her 
way into the favor of between 4,000 and 
5,000 persons on Friday evening, June 
25. Light rain in the afternoon and 
somewhat threatening skies during the 
early evening tended to diminish the 
throng. Crowds of as high as 20,000 
have been frequent in the Stadium’s his- 
tory. As the program progressed the 
clouds were blown away and the later 
groups of songs were given under bright 
stars. 

Not only was every note heard to the 
farthest reaches of terraced rows of ce- 
ment seats, but so admirable was the 
singer’s enunciation that more of her 
words were understood than often is true 
of. recitalists in relatively small halls. 
The audience was unusually attentive 
and only twice during the evening was 
there anything to mar the program 
once when an automobile on a_ street 
above literally shrieked, and later when 
a Sound steamship, its lights aglow and 
presenting a beautiful picture as _ it 
passed by the open end of the great con- 
crete horseshoe, blurted out three big 
and blurry blasts of its whistle. 

Miss Fitziu was in exceptional voice. 
Her tone was vibrant and of attractive 
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ELEN STANLEY, soprano, was 
born in Cincinnati, Ohio. Her fam- 

ily left this city going to Chicago where 
Mme. Stanley took up her vocal studies. 
In 1910 she went 
to Paris and Ber- 
lin, studying with 
Frank King 
Clark. She was 
then engaged for 
the Royal Opera 
in Wirzberg, 
where she_ re- 
mained for two 
seasons, and 
where she was 
singing when 
Andreas_ Dippel 
heard her and 
engaged her for 
the Chicago-Phil- 
adelphia Com- 
te: fal pany. Returning 
_._merica she appeared with the latter 
the eeey for the seasons 1912-13,14, 
on going to the Montreal Opera Com- 
Chin 1914-15. She returned to the 
‘cago Opera Association for the 





Helen Stanley 


season of 1915-1916 and in the autumn 
of 1916 toured with the Ellis All-Star 
Company, playing among other things 
“Carmen” with Farrar, Muratore, 
Whitehill, et al. 

New York’s first introduction to her 
in opera was during the tour of the 
Chicago Opera Association when she 
sang in the “Kuhreigen” of Kienzl. 
Among her most successful réles have 
been Mimi in “Bohéme,” Donna Elvira 
in “Don Giovanni,” Desdemona in 
“Otello,” Marguerite in “Faust,” 
Micaela in “Carmen,” Salome _ in 
“Herodiade” Juliette and Antonia in 
“Hofmann,” the Prince in “Cendril- 
lon,” Pamina in “Magic Flute,” Eliza- 
beth in “Tannhauser,” Eva in “Meister- 
singer,” Elsa in “Lohengrin” Marta 
in “Tiefland” and many others. 

As a recital artist Mme. Stanley has 
been eminently successful since her re- 
turn to America, having appeared in 
leading cities throughout the country 
and with leading clubs and orchestras. 
Since 1916 she has toured the country 
under the management of Loudon 
Charlton. Mme. Stanley makes her 
home in New York City. 


to the distant auditors, in spite of the 
fact that they were too far from her to 
see anything of the play of sentiment 
upon her face. Beginning with the Balla- 
tella from “Pagliacci,” which—save for 
an unsatisfactory trill—was beautifully 
sung, she warmed the hearts of her hear- 
ers at once. A subsequent group of num- 
bers in English was a test of her ability 
to enunciate so that the throng could 
understand. She was very successful in 
this. One of the loveliest of the songs in 
English was A. Walter Kramer’s “When 
I Awake.” Ganz’s “A Memory” was an- 
other that was especially well liked. 
Others included the Voorhis “A Little 
Word,” Dunn’s “Bitterness of Love” and 
Curran’s “Dawn.” Among the encore 
numbers were Mana-Zucca’s “Big Brown 
Bear,” Forster’s “Rose in the Bud,” 
“Coming Through the Rye” and “Annie 
Laurie.” One of the most completely 
satisfying offerings was “Vissi d’Arte”’ 
from “La Tosca,” which was given with 
true operatic emphasis. Edgar Coursen 
was the accompanist. The Community 
Service Band, Harry Mickletwait, direc- 
tor, provided a half hour of instrumental 
music preceding the singer’s appearance. 
A feature of the Stadium concerts 
always is to be found in the array of 
automobiles immediately in front of the 
improvised stage. There were three rows 
of these parked in the curve of the big 
horseshoe at the Fitziu concert, each 
filled to capacity with eager listeners. 
On the eve of its departure for Port- 
land, Ore., there to participate in the 
annual gathering of Pacific Coast Scan- 
dinavian singers, the Thule Male Chorus 
of Tacoma, the Rev. E. C. Bloomquist, 
conductor, gave an enjoyable concert at 
Valhalla Hall. The soloist of the eve- 
ning was Mme. Marie Sidenius Zendt, 
soprano, who crossed the continent to 
sing at Portland and who stopped in Ta- 
coma for this concert. Her numbers, all 
of which delighted, included the air, 
“Caro Nome” from “Rigoletto,” Wirsen’s 
“Trasten,” Berger’s “Titania,” Vander- 
pool’s “The Heart Call,” and Scott’s 
‘The Wind in the South.” Her accom- 
panist was Clayton Johnson. The club 
sang well under Mr. Bloomquist’s baton. 
The choral numbers included Friberg’s 
“Vikingarme,” in which an _ incidental 
solo was taken by Gustaf Anderson; 
Soderman’s “Brollopsmarch,” Kjerulf’s 
“Brudefarden,” Noren’s “Inga Lill” and 
numbers by Bellman, Witt and Berg. In 
this chorus are some really excellent 
voices. =: a 


Republicans Asked to Kill Tax on Con- 
cert Tickets 


It is reported that the cessation of the 
luxury tax upon concert and opera tickets 
will be one of the issues of the Repub- 
lican campaign. Scott Bone, publicity 
manager of the Republican party, said 
last week that a number of prominent 
theatrical men had approached him on 
the subject, asking that the party in- 
corporate such a measure. 








NEW MANAGERS ON 
SAN FRANCISCO LIST 


Two Offices Already Announce 
Artists—McCormack 
Sails for Tour 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., June 21.—A 
new concert bureau under the charge 
of I. S. McFarland and sponsored by 
Milton Diamond of New York has been 
opened in the Phelan Building. An- 
nouncement has been made of contracts 
already signed with Leopold Godowsky, 
Max Rosen, Irene Pavloska, Elias Bree- 
skin and Virginia Rea. 

Stanislaus Bem, a popular ’cellist, has 
entered the list of San Francisco impre- 
sarios with the intention of advancing 
the interest in music throughout the 
State. He will also co-operate with 
Selby C. Oppenheimer in presenting 
artists who appear under the latter’s 
management to the smaller towns and 
cities. Mr. Bem has opened offices in 
the Foxcroft Building, and among the 
artists whom he has already booked are 
Olga Steeb, Constance Alexandre, Allan 
Bier, Eugenie Argiewicz and Jack Ed- 
ward Hillman. 

John McCormack gave his final con- 
cert here Sunday afternoon, June 20, 
repeating his success of two weeks ago. 
He will sail for Australia on Tuesday, 
beginning his world tour. 

Charles Bulotti, a favorite local tenor, 
was the soloist at the Fairmont Hotel 
concert Sunday evening, where he, as 
well as the excellent orchestra under 
the direction of Rudy Sieger, was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm. Uda Waldrop 
was the accompanist, sustaining the high 
reputation which he has acquired in this 
as well as all other musical activities in 
which he is engaged. 

At the regular Sunday afternoon con- 
cert at the Greek Theater, Christine 
Howells, flautist, and Antoine de Vally, 
tenor, appeared with Giulio Minetti’s 
orchestra in a delightful program. The 
audiences show increased interest in 
these concerts and no more charming 
surroundings can be conceived. 

Sunday morning’s concert at the Cali- 
fornia Theater brought out the usual 
capacity audience. Hermann Heller, 
conductor of the orchestra, presented 
Constance Reese, dramatic soprano. She 
sang the aria of Santuzza from “Caval- 
leria Rusticana,” and a group of songs 
in which she scored a_ success. The 
orchestra, which during the summer va- 
vation is reinforced by some of the best 
local instrumentalists, played with its 
usual excellence and proved its popu- 
larity by the enthusiasm with which the 
program was received. 

Mrs. J. W. Taylor entertained with a 
musical tea on Sunday afternoon at her 
studio. E. Harold Dana, a pupil of Mrs. 
Taylor and a soloist in one of the lead- 
ing churches of San Francisco, opened 
the program, while other numbers were 
given by Imogene Peay, pianist; Florence 
Ruigo, soprano; Grace Howell, contralto, 
and Geneva Peay, reader. 

Alice Mayer, young pianist (pupil of 
Paul Douillet) who won first prize in 
the piano contest of the California 
Federation of Women’s Clubs last month, 
will leave for New York on Wednesday. 
She will sail for Paris, July 1, to remain 
for an extended period. She plans to 
appear in concerts while abroad, later 
continuing her work in the United States. 

An interesting recital of French music 
was given at the Dominican College at 
San Rafael last week when pupils of 
voice, piano, violin and harp appeared 
in an attractive program. 

E. M. B. 





Entire Claussen Family Become Full- 
Fledged American ° Citizens 


The entire Claussen family, which in- 
cludes Capt. Theodore Claussen, Mme. 
Julia Claussen, the operatic and concert 
singer, and their two daughters, have 
just received final papers, making them 
full-fledged American citizens. Mme. 
Claussen will remain in this country all 
summer and has just left for her coun- 
try home at Island Harbor, Hague-on- 
Lake George, N. Y. She returned to 
New York on July 6 en route to the Uni- 
versity of Virginia in Charlottesville, 
Va., where she gave a recital on July 8. 
Mme. Claussen has just been engaged 
to sing Delilah in the great open-air 
performance of “Samson and Delilah,” 
which will be given at San Francisco on 
Aug. 26. 
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Caruso Début Historic Eventin New Orleans 


For First Time Tenor Appears 





There in Recital 





Enthusiasm Recalls First Appearance of 


Patti—Waiting for the Mississippi Schooner—Thousands Flock to Hear Him 








EW ORLEANS, June 27.—On the 

loggia of your’ correspondent’s 
home sat Frank Coppicus; and in a 
swinging-bench, Nina Morgana and her 
devoted sister, Angina. Count Arnaldo 
Tamburini stood by the fountain watch- 
ing the play of the gold fish. There was 
conversation, but a tendency to return 
to one theme. Persons, climes and at- 
tributes were touched upon, but no one 
really monologued long away from the 
text. 

And that text was CARUSO. 

We were expecting him. Coppicus 
had come from New York to “manage” 
the concert which would introduce the 
Italian tenor to the oldest opera-city in 
America. Nina Morgana, who looked 
as if she had stepped out of the pages of 
MusIcAL AMERICA, so much is she like 
her photographic reproductions, was to 
be an assisting artist. Her speaking 
voice presaged that which enchanted 
later, sweetness, polish, crystalline qual- 
ity as characteristics of her vocalization. 
We were trying other subjects, when, 
from Miss Morgana: “The Cartago must 
be quitting the gulf now—nearly in the 
river.” 

“All of this zeal for the Cartago is not 
entirely in behalf of Caruso,” teased the 
dainty Angina. Nina Morgana was not 
in the least perturbed. She gave the 
swing impetus with an infantine foot 
and smiled. “If you wish to see staged 
an ecstatic welcome in which there is 
no acting, come to the dock to-night when 
the Cartago arrives. We haven’t seen 
one another for two months.” 

Angina hastened to explain. “She is 
engaged to Caruso’s private secretary.” 

Not since the arrival of Jenny Lind has 
New Orleans been so thrilled by the ad- 
vent of a guest. She, too, had sailed up 
the historic Mississippi; but in her era 
this, then almost wholly French-Spanish 
city was less conventional in its greet- 
ing, and human hands pulled her car- 
riage over Belgian blocks to the mansion 
prepared for her occupancy. Caruso ar- 
rived at a witching hour when the great 
stream is bordered with jewels which out- 
stare the stars. No mansion had been 


prepared for him, but he occupied a 
twenty-room suite with his clerks and at- 
tendants, and was whirled from the quay 
in a limousine. One old-world incident 
was enacted, however; the Morgana girls 
knelt for a second and kissed the hand 
of the master. And they fluttered about 
him with fans and commented on the heat 
which relieved him from uttering the 
platitude. 

The concert has become a valuable en- 
try in the archives of the old Creole 
City. We who were privileged to hear 
the three arias, “Che Gelida Manina” 
from Puccini’s “Bohéme”; “Una Furtiva 
Lagrima” from “L’Elisir d’Amore” and 
the long-expected, greatly anticipated 
“Vesti La Giubbia” from “Pagliacci,” 
will be envied by posterity. All the ad- 
mirable cantabile qualities of mel- 
oldy, delicate modulations and _ ex- 
plosive gusts of passion for which 
the tenor is famed, were given 
fully, fluently, and in the tone attended. 
His encores were “‘L’Ecstase”’ by Dupare, 
in French; “For You Alone,” by Goehl, in 
English; “A Vucchella,” “Pour Un 
Baiser,” Tosti, “La Campagne” by San 
Giusto and the brilliant “Tarantella” of 
Rossini which fairly brought his listeners 
to their feet. Cries of Viva and Bis and 
Bravo rocked the Athenaeum. The elec- 
trical power of Caruso swayed every soul 
in the vast assemblage. 

Nina Morgana sang the aria “Caro 
Nome,” the valse-ariette from “Mireille” 
and songs by Saint-Saéns, Chadwick and 
Cadman. She was obliged to respond to 
several encores. Albert Stoessel was 
also a newcomer and made a fine and 
lasting impression. His tone is mar- 
velous, technique admirable and he 
proved himself a composer of merit when 
he played a lullaby of his own. His 
Pugnani-Kreisler Prelude and Allegro 
and “Gypsy Airs” by Sarasate were bril- 
liantly performed. Mme. Eda Flotte 
Ricau, a local pianist of note, was the ac- 
companist for Mr. Stoessel, and acquited 
herself with distinction. Salvatore Fu- 
cito was the accompanist for Caruso and 
Miss Morgana. Long familiarity there- 
with assured perfect union between 
voice and piano. 

The entrances of Caruso were tense mo- 
ments felt by everyone in the great au- 
dience. Harry Brunswick Loeb, almost 
tearful with the emotion of an occasion 
he, with the house of Werlein, had been 
a factor in bringing about, signalled to 


your correspondent from his vantage in 
a window. He pointed to the street be- 


PERCY 


The word ARTIST may be 


low. Perhaps a thousand perso) 
derly, well-dressed men, women, 
young, of all walks of life, stood 
rows deep on the sidewalks to |i 
the sublime voice of the one Cau: 
fire-escape was freighted with th: 
silent, respectful audience. “And 
are 600 persons listening in the ¢ 
on the opposite side of the hall, 
Loeb whispered. “I wish there 
space and I had the money to 
them all in. They are real worsh 
of the muse.” H. P 
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The American Institute of Applied Music 


Thirty-third Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 5329 


MUSICIAN S$’ 


REBECCA GLARKE 


VIOLA SOLOIST 
Kesemne in Viola, Harmony and Ensemble 
Address care Musical America 
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JOHANN BERTHELSEN 


Teacher of Singing and O 
Studios 223 Riverside Drive, New York 
Telephone, Riverside 1839 


MAY LAIRD BROWN—Lyric Diction 


Correct Pronunciation—Distinct Enunciation 


Italian—French—Spanish—English 
' W. 89th St., New York Tel., ivesuide 2605 


DUDLEY BUCK 


560 West 67th Street, 


GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, Baritone 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 668 West End Avenue New York City 
By Appointment Only 


Mme. KATHRYN CARYLNA 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Defects of tone production eradicated. French 
Italian Lyrie Diction. 257 West 86th St., N 
*"Phone, 5910 Schuyler. 


ERNEST CARTER 


COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 170 West 50th St., New York 


ETHEL CAVE-COLE 


Accompanist and Ensemble Player 
Teacher of Singing and Coach 
57 West 58th St., New York Plaza 2450 








TEACHER OF SINGING 
SUMMER CLASSES 
N. &. Phone Col. 4984 
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OCONDUCTOR—OOACH— 
ACCOMPANIST 


JOHN WARREN ERB © 


Tel. Columbus 2848 
Address; 241 West 72d St., New York 


ROBERT SAMUEL FLAGLER 


ORGANIST—PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 
INSTRUCTION—CLASSES IN HARMONY 
Studio: 827 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Thureday and Friday Afternoons 


VICTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING in all its branches 
THE BEAUFORT, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, 3053 Columbus 


MRS. J. HARRISON-IRVINE 


niste—Accompaniste—Voice Coachin 
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pote West 67th St. Tel. Columbus 1405 
Summer Classes 
New York Studio and Woodstock, N. Y. 
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SERGE! KLIBANSKY, Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stera Conservatory, Berlin; 
8 years Institute of Musical Art, N. Y. 
Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York 


iUG0 KORTSCHAK, Violinist 


Pupils accepted for Summer Term 
Pittsfield, Mass., July 1 to Sept. 15, 1920 
Permanent. address: 1061 Madison Ave., New York 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, Teacher of Singing 


53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7493 Schuyler 


MAE D. MILLER 


CHER OF SINGING 
pe i ae t—Diction—Interpretation 
819 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORE 
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STUDIO: 


LAURA E, MORRILL 


VOICE PRODUCTION AND REPERTOIRE 


148 West 72nd Street, New York 
Telephone Columbus 2118 


MAUD MORGAN, Harp Soloist 


CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION 
(Teaching Ohildren a Specialty) 
216 W. 56th St. *Phone Circle 1505 














GRACE HOFHEIMER, Pianist 


20 Lincoln Avenue, Fort Wadsworth, Staten Island 
Studio, Steinway Hall, New York 


MARY HOWE (Mrs. Edward O. Burton 


VaEnonrs FAMOUS SOPRANO 
Instruction 
246 ee | Ave., Boston, Mass. 








MARGUERITE CHALLEI 


Accompanist—COACH in French Repertoire 
36 Weat 92nd Street. Phone: Riverside 1363 





ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, Vocal Instruetion 


N, 246 Huntington Avenue “ 





EDMUND J. MYER, Voice WS 


703 Carn: ek, oe 
tom R TERM SEATTLE 
Teacher of Theo. Karle 


MME. NIESSEN-STONE 


Mezzo Contralto, formerly Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Nine years with Institute of Musical Art. 
Studio: 50 West 67th St. Tel. 1405 Col. 
M’g’t Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway 


MARGUERITE ROBERTSON, Diction 


EUPHONIOUS ENGLISH DIOTION 
Special attention to the elimination of yo accents 
and De yn Studio 83 West 8 Street, 
N.Y. By appointment only. "Phoae Schuyler Oost. 
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FRANCIS ROGERS 


CONCERT BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio 144 East 62nd St., Bee York 


RODNEY SAYLOR 


INNCERT ACCOMPANIST AND COAC!! 
Studio: 2231 Broadway, New York a 
Phone: Schuyler 4075. Home Phone: Waverly 265 


HENRY F. SEIBERT - 


CONCERT ORGANIST AND CONDUCTOR. 
Organist and Choirmaster, Trinity Church, 
Reading, Pennsylvania. Conductor, Readiné 
Choral Society. 

VIOLIN, °CELLO 


THE SITTIG TRIO XNb“Prano 


RECITALS, CLUBS, MUSICALES, ETC. 
Fred V. Sittig, Teacher of Piano and Aecomparl, 
Stroudsburg, Penn. F 


MRS, FREDERIC H. SNYDER 


VOICE TEACHER 
Autherined senshes # the Spink Be Method 
ermanen oO: eva 
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CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS fi!" 


In New York Tuesdays and Fridays ¥ 
Summer Address: Poughkeepsie, ». *' 


BERTHE VANDEN BER6-—GOBUS 


Sapeenpnuan—aasenne Player—Co#c" 


Late with Manhattan Opera Company and Pa''0"* 
3647 Broadway, New York Phone, Awdubor 5!!! 
Grand Opera Baritone 


NIKOLA ZAN (Prague Opera) 


Pupil of Astillero, Italian exponent of the Le™¢" 
method. 
Studio: 1s 5 Yl 87th St., New York. 
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Edgar Schofield 
Will Tour With 
Geraldine Farrar 





cdvar Schofield, Prominent Bass-Bari- 
tone 


dear Schofield, the well-known bass- 

ritone, has just been engaged by C. 

oley of Boston, for a siz.-weeks’ con- 

-+ tour with Geraldine Farrar next 

~The tour will include some twenty- 

‘x appearances in the foremost cities of 

. Kast and Middle West. 

The engagement, accordng to Mr. 

‘hofield, is a curious aftermath of one 

hich he did not get, some two and a 

alf years ago. At that _ time, Mr. 
Schofield was sent for, to sing for Dr. 
Karl Muck and C. A. Ellis, who were 
iooking for a baritone to sing in the “St. 
Matthew Passion” in Boston. It ap- 
nears that they wanted some one to sing 
the solos and Mr. Schofield was pre- 
pared only with. the role of Jesus for 
which Reinald Werrenrath had already 
been engaged. Dr. Muck expressed him- 
<elf as being so pleased with Mr. Scho- 
field’s singing that he had Mr. Werren- 
rath telephoned to to ask if he could 
sing the other parts. The time, how- 
ever, was too short and so the engage- 
ment of Mr. Schofield fell through and 
he thought no more about it until the 
resent time when he asked Mr. Foley if 
he wanted to hear him sing before sign- 
ine the contract. Mr. Foley said that it 
was not necessary as Mr. Schofield had 
been so highly recommended both by Dr. 
Muck and Mr. Ellis. 

Besides his work as bass soloist at St. 
Bartholomew’s Church, New York, Mr. 
Schofield will fill the-feHeowing engage- 
ments during the summer: June 27, 
César Franck’s “The Beatitudes,” New 
York; July 8, recital, Clarksburg, Va.; 
July 9, recital, Pittsburgh, Pa.; July 11, 
with National Symphony in New York 
Stadium; Aug. 28, recital, Plymouth, 
\Mass.; Sept. 5, recital, Concord, N. H. 





lirst Musie Festival to be Given in Ashe- 
ville, N. C., in August 
ASHEVILLE, N. C., June 25.—The first 
‘estival to be held under the auspices of 
the Asheville Music Festival Association 
will take place in August, beginning the 
‘xteenth and lasting for six days. Nine 
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Carnegie Hall NEW YORK 


concerts will be given, six at night and 
three in the afternoon, on Wednesday, 
Friday and Saturday. A splendid array 
of talent has been engaged, including the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, under Thaddeus 
Rich, concertmaster, and the following 
soloists: Mme. Schumann-Heink, con- 
tralto; Florence Macbeth, soprano; Sue 
Harvard, soprano; Orville Harrold, 
tenor; Clarence Whitehill, bass; Merle 
Alcock, contralto; Robert Quait, tenor; 
Fred Patton, bass; Percy Grainger, pian- 
ist; Max Rosen, violinist. It is the inten- 
tion of the Festival Association to give 
some young Southern artist an oppor- 
tunity to be heard at each festival. This 
year the choice has fallen on Emilie Rose 
Knox, violinist of Raleigh, N. C. Miss 
Knox is at the present time a pupil of 
Leopold Auer. The Festival Association 
has appointed Wade R. Brown musical 
director of the festival. A chorus of 
200 voices has been organized in Ashe- 
ville and_is rehearsing under his direc- 
tion. 


ANNOUNCE TWO CHANGES 
ON PEABODY FACULTY 


Knight and Tallarico to Succeed Butler 
and Phillips, Who Resign to Take 
Up New Posts 


BALTIMORE, Mpb., June 23.—The resig- 
nation of Harold D. Phillips, 
the organ department and teacher of 
harmony, and Alfred R. Butler, teacher 
in the piano department, has been an- 
nounced by the director of the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music. Mr. Phillips has 
long been associated with musical 
progress locally, both as a teacher and 
as a skilled organist. His long list of 
pupils includes many who are holding 
important organ positions. As music 
critic of the News, Mr. Phillips gained 
a host of readers who always found his 
articles of sound judgment. He will 
also resign from his position as organist 
at the First Church of Christ, Scientist. 
His departure from the local musical 
field will be regretted by his colleagues 
and those who have been interested in 
his press career. Musical duties in 
New York, of a broader scope, have in- 
duced Mr. Phillips to sever his connec- 
tions with the Peabody Conservatory. 
Alfred Butler, as a member of the 
faculty, has produced a creditable list 
of students and his departure will be 
regretted by his local musical friends. 
Mr. Butler relinquished his position to 
devote time to pedagogical and editorial 
attention in several enterprises in New 
York. 

The successors to these gentlemen are 
G. Herbert Knight, an English organist, 
and Pasquale Tallarico, of Italian birth, 
who received his musical training in 
America. Mr. Knight has been a resident 
of Canada, where he has established 
himself as an organist and choir master. 
He was a pupil of Dr. J. Frederick Pyne. 
organist at Manchester Cathedral, and 
studied piano with Sir Charles Halle. 
Mr. Tallarico received his early instruc- 
tion from Mr. and Mrs. Virgil, later 
studying with Rafael Joseffy. Six years 
ago Mr. Tallarico was chosen winner 
in the contest held at Chicago for the 
best American-taught pianist. He has 
since made tours as a recitalist. Re- 
cently he was awarded a prize of $100 
for his ballad at the first annual Indiana 
song contest of the Grace Porterfield 
Polk Fund, Greenwood, Ind. 

Imogene Rothel, a local organist, will 
fill the vacancy left open by Mr. Phillips’ 
resignation at the First Church of 
Christ, Scientist. Another new organ 
appointment is that of Hamline Baker 
Maginnis, a local musician, who began 
duties recently at Abbott Memorial 
Presbyterian Church. F. C. B. 
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American Pianist and 
Teacher 


Edwin Hughes, 


Edwin Hughes, the prominent pianist- 
teacher, is at the present time active 
with an overflowing summer class, made 
up of pupils from all parts of the coun- 
try. At the conclusion of the class in 
August, Mr. Hughes plans to spend 
August and September out of the city, 
where in addition to seeking a_ well- 
earned vacation among the cows and 
cornfields, he will prepart concert pro- 
grams for his coming season. 


DRESDEN’S “MASTER 
SCHOOL” IN NEW HANDS 





Institution for “Master Singers” Ceases 
to Exist—Fall’s Opera 
Is Shelved 


DRESDEN, June 13.—The musical sea- 
son is drawing to a close, yet garden 
concerts, opera performances and pupils’ 
recitals are flourishing. At the State 
Opera, the “Ring” cycle is now running. 
Several guest artists have appeared 
either as substitutes or as aspirants to 
fill vacancies, none of them, however, 
calling for special notice. The composer 
of the “Golden Bird,” Leo Fall, con- 
ducted the two last presentations of his 
opera, which had been slightly cut, with- 
out, however, gaining much in favor. It 
is now shelved, forever perhaps, or at 
least for a long time. 

The loudly heralded Etelka Gerster- 
Reiner School for Master Singers, de- 
spite trumpetings in its favor, has ceased 
to exist. Another less known singer, 
Berta Gardini, took up the business, ad- 
vertising it to be continued after the 


principles of the Etelka Gerster school. 
Miss Gardini’s last pupils’ examination 
on June 12 was a disappointment to those 
who expected to hear “master singers.” 
The young débutantes were as yet be- 
ginners, suffering from stage fright and 
on the whole not yet ready for public 
work, only one or two showing talent. 
Fritz Reiner, who should have accom- 
panied, did not do so, another gifted 
musician, Franz Jung, acting as accom- 
panist. The women’s choruses were very 
well interpreted. 

Another more successful occurrence 
was Mme. Tangel-Strik’s pupils’ piano 
recital, proving that her scholars have 
already attained a certain point of tech- 
nical drill that will soon ripen into ma- 
turity. This lady in most cases trains 
the pupils herself from the beginning 
until they are ready for professional 
work. The efforts of the children were 
entirely free from stage fright. The 
grown-up girls and boys played Chopin, 
Schumann, Brahms, Beethoven, Mozart, 
etc., displaying throughout their teacher’s 
exquisite method. Mrs. Tangel-Strik’s 
highly gifted daughter, Lolla Tanglowa, 
formerly her mother’s assistant here, has 
now settled in Christiania, Norway, play- 
ing in concerts, lately as soloist with the 
famous Bohemian String Quartet, and 
also giving instruction. 

The lectures on the topic of Musik und 
redende Kunst, held in the beautiful 
Gobelin Hall of the Taschenberg Palais, 
former residence of the King, by various 
artists such as Max Pauer, Fritz Reiner, 
Paul Wieske and others were well at- 
tended. Paul Wieske, Dresden’s re- 
nowned actor from the State Theater, 
spoke on the theme, The Actor, eloquent- 
ly, telling of his colleague’s endeavors 
for true art. Fritz Reiner, our es- 
teemed opera conductor, chose the sub- 
ject, “About Conducting,” that was once 
so matchlessly explained by Wagner. 

At a private musical performance be- 
fore invited hearers, Ernst Niirich, a 
Dresden composer, presented some very 
fine songs of his own, sung by members 
of the opera and by gifted amateurs. 
Ernst Niirich’s lieder reveal distinct 
gifts in the line of subjective expres- 
sion and technical construction. They 
have been sung this fall in various con- 
certs here, always with success. His son, 
a boy of ten, is already an unusual pian- 
ist, the lad giving high pleasure by in- 
terpretations of Chopin and Mendels- 
sohn. Mr. and Mrs. Niirich’s residence is 
one of the most beautiful villas of the 
Saxon capital. ANNA INGMAN. 


Minnie Carey Stine Appears in Recital 
in Hoquiam, Wash. 


HOQUIAM, WASH., June 25.—Under 
the auspices of the Woman’s Club, Min- 
nie Carey Stine, contralto, gave a recital 
on Friday evening, June 18, at the Pres- 
byterian Church. Interest ran high in 
the young singer’s performance, for Miss 
Stine was appearing in her own town. 
She scored heavily in operatie arias 
from “Samson and Delilah” and “Din- 
orah” and gave three big groups of 
American songs, including old favorites 
like “Nellie Grey” and “Carry Me Back 
to Ole Virginny,” as well as songs by 
Curran, Dobson, Gilberté, O’Hara, Cad- 
man, Guion, Glen, Harling, Kramer, H. 
T. Burleigh, Harvey B. Gaul and Carl 
Deis. She was recalled again and 
again and encored. Frederick P. Hart 
was her able accompanist. 
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Tirindelli Deplores Lack 
of Comic Opera Librettos 





Artistic Books for Operattas Are Almost Impossible to Discover 
Nowadays, Declares the Composer After Futile Search— 
How He was Brought to Task by the Milan Conservatory 
Teachers in His Student Days—Nevin’s “Rosary” Is One 
of World’s Great Songs, He Avers 








66 E heard of the success of the 

song of yours which was inter- 
polated in ‘Floradora,’’ said a represen- 
tative of MUSICAL AMERICA to Pier A. 
Tirindelli, “and I have come to ask you 
how it all happened.” 

“It was comparatively simple,” said 
Mr. Tirindelli, “no mystery at all. Elea- 
nor Painter, who is singing the leading 
role, Dolores, wanted another song in 
the opera and asked me to write one for 
her. It didn’t take long. In one day 
I composed and orchestrated it and even 
copied the parts. As you know, Miss 
Painter sang it very beautifully and it 
made what you call ‘a hit.’ It has al- 
ready been bought by a publisher and 
will, I hope, continue to be popular.” 

“Do you think of composing a whole 
comic opera?” 

“Well, being a violinist, I think I 
should, as all of them do, and it is 
true that a very well-known prima donna 


has asked me to write one for her, but 
the difficulty is finding a libretto. I 
hope to get one that will suit but is by 
no means easy. I want something ar- 
tistic, spirituelle. But where is one to 
find anything of the kind? Nowadays 
the plots of comic operas are almost in- 
variably trivial. I think the dignity of 
the so-called opéra comique is gone for- 
ever and its place is taken by the bur- 
lesque or big musical farce. There is 
more dancing than singing and the ‘pep’ 
is changed into ‘pap.’ ” 

“How long have you been composing?” 

“Since I was about fifteen. I was a 
pupil at the Milan Conservatory at the 
time and it is a rule of that institution 
that its scholars shall publish their com- 
positions only after graduation. But I 
did not wait. I was. so impatient that 
I gave one of my songs to Lucca and it 
came out. It was full of liberties and I 
was ‘pinched’ and suspended for two 
months. I took my forced vacation, how- 
ever, not as a rest but as a period for 
hard work and I put in the whole time 
at composition. It was a very fever with 
me and any little poem and sometimes 
even prose that took my fancy, was set 
to music. I even set to music the letters 
I used to get from my sweetheart and 
send them back to her. 

“One Milanese critic said at the time 
that I was a composer who did not write 
merely to fill the staffs but because I had 
something to say. Whether it was true 
of my work or not, I am not prepared to 
state, but I think that is a very safe 
rule for all composers, especially young 
ones. Don’t just write notes. Write 
with your own heart and you will be 
sure to find the heart of someone else. 


Composing for the Voice 


@ “Tirst of all there must be a melody. 

Then the song must be written for the 
voice with the p'ano accompaniment, not 
the reverse. I don’t mean that there 
should be any great restrictions in re- 
gard’ to the harmony, but the singer must 
sing whether it is a song or an opera. 
Some composers are afraid to write sim- 
ply for fear of being thought cheap. 
Well, if you find that what you have writ- 
ten is cheap, throw it away. 
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P. A. Tirindelli, Composer- Violinist 


“Writing melody is exactly like com- 
posing poetry and as Victor Hugo said 
to a person who asked if it were not dif- 
ficult to write poetry, it is not difficult, 
it is either easy or impossible. You 
should have first simplicity and then 
elaboration. Writing a song is making 
a miniature, sometimes there is a little 
melodrama in a song and that requires 
considerable skill, melody, good harmony, 
interesting harmonization and the whole 
thing is singable. 

“T was encouraged by Bazzini to write 
violin pieces and by Caruso and Tosti to 
write songs. One of my first songs was 
selected by Caruso to sing at many con- 
certs, even one which he gave before the 
King and Queen of England. That was 
‘Only You,’ now very popular. And 
Tosti, hearing my ‘Absent’ and ‘Ninna- 
Nanna’ recommended me to the foremost 
publisher in Italy and the house still 
brings out my work.” 

“Do you care for American songs?” 

“Some, very much. I consider Nevin’s 
‘The Rosary’ one of the very best songs 
in the world. It is simple, the interpre- 
tation of the text is perfect, the har- 
monization is good and everybody can 
sing it.” 

“Who do you think is the greatest 
song composer?” 

“Schubert, beyond any doubt. No 
composer has ever aproached him and 
it will be long before anyone ever does.” 

“Have you any new things coming 
out?” 

“Yes, I have just sent to Italy a dozen 
songs and violin pieces composed five or 
six years ago. I have kept them by me 
all this time, touching and retouching 
them. Last year I had published three 
songs that I had kept in my portfolio 
for ten years. One of the greatest mis- 
takes a composer can make is to write a 
piece and then, in the enthusiasm of the 
moment, send it off for publication. In 
general, a composer thinks the last song 
is the best, whereas very often it not only 
is not the best, but it doesn’t last!” 

dé. &. 8. 


LOCATING AN AUTHOR 








How a Composer Finally Discovered 
Writer of a Song Poem 


An amusing incident is related by 
John T. Howard, Jr., the young Ameri- 
can composer, who has recently pub- 
lished a novelty song in his “A Modern 
Lullaby.” The modern part of the lulla- 
by is not only musical, but also textual. 
Mr. Howard tells the story as follows: 
“One day while I was taking luncheon 
last fall I saw the poem of this song in 
the ‘Sun Dial’ of the New York Evening 
It was by Josephine Hemsley. I 
liked the poem and thought it would 
make a novel song. That night when I 
got home I wrote the song. Within a 


few days I called at the office of the ‘Sun 
Dial’ to ask for the author’s address and 
was told that they kept no record of 


contributors’ addresses. They ‘paged’ 
her in the column, but there was no re- 
ply. Anxious to acquire the author’s 
permission to use the poem for my song 
I called personally on the few persons 
named Hemsley listed in the New York 
telephone book. None of them knew who 
Josephine Hemsley was, though several 
of them said that they had seen the poem. 
In the meanwhile Hinds, Hayden and E]l- 
drege had accepted the song for publica- 
tion. 


“They, as its future publishers, made 
further inquiries and after what seemed 
a fruitless search they informed me that 
they had abandoned hope of getting per- 
mission to use the words. As a last re- 
sort they wrote to a man name Hemsley 
in New Rochelle, who replied that he did 
not know the identity of his namesake, 
but that he was interested in her, for he 
had seen her poem in the ‘Sun Dial’ and 
also a prose contribution in Life. 


“Here was our first clue! Upon in- 
quiry at the offices of Life we found 
that Mrs. Josephine Hemsley lived in 
Montclair, N. J. It later turned out 
that she lived scarely more than a mile 
from my house in Bloomfield Since then 
we have become very warm friends and 
I have set to music three other poems 
by her.” 





Pupils of Mae D. Miller Give Closing 
Recital in Allentown, Pa. 


ALLENTOWN, PA., June 28 —One of 
the most interesting musicales of the 
season was the annual recital given re- 
cently by Mae D. Miller, the New York- 
Allentown vocal teacher, when she pre- 
sented nearly two scores of talented sing- 
ers before an audience which crowded 
the concert hall of the Hotel Traylor. A 
well chosen program of wide range was 
givn and the various singers revealed 
convincingly exceptional vocal gifts, re- 
flecting deserved credit upon Miss Miller. 
Those offering the program included 


Naomi Sobers, Charles Kline, Win 
Miller, Florence Ke’m, Anita Held. | 
Sohland, Kathryn Kistler, William | 
Alma Freeman, Bernardine Brad, 
dath Lessig, Naomi Sobers, Maud k 
Kathryn Gallagher, Edna Hun; 
Levi Purnell, Hester Oderwalder. 
Meek, Lucy Snyder, Ruth Snyde: 
Ruhe, Vivian King, Edith Danner. 
Wagner, Dorothy Mertz, Fred Huff 
Grace Peters, Fannie Kuhns and 
Schuyler. Elloda Kemmerer was { 
ficient accompanist. 





Miss Clarke Successfully Introduce, Her 
Viola Sonata in London 


LONDON, ENG., June 5.—A rec; 
which Rebecca Clarke, violist, intr: 
her new sonata for viola and pian 
given in Aeolian Hall on the even 
May 31. She was cordially receiv. 
won marked success both as solois: 
composer. The sonata, in which sh 
the sympathetic co-operation of H 
Samuels, pianist, is one which re 
exceptional merit and both Miss (| 
and Mr. Samuels played it charm 
Other numbers were two short 1c 
companied duets for viola and ’cello «om 
posed by Miss Clarke and played |} 
and May Mukle, the gifted ’cellis: 
a group of works by Parry, Bri ive. 
Marais, Scott, Ferir and Grazioli. ().; 
vase Elwes sang artistically songs of 
Faure, Massenet, Webber and (}:;! 
and Frederick B. Kiddle was an effi 
accompanist. 





Laurence Leonard Engaged for Maine 
Festival 


Laurence Leonard, baritone, has been 
engaged for the Maine Festival. Imme- 
diately after this appearance Mr. Leon- 
ard will leave for California where his 
manager, Antonia Sawyer, has_ booked 
— for an extended tour during (cto- 

er. 





HE real 

test of an 
artist's success 
is the public de- 
mand for his or 


her services. 


city be on her list? 








During the past sea- 
son—virtually her first in Amer- 
ica—KATHRYN LEE had forty 
engagements, including her own 
brilliant all-American Concert in 
New York. Next season she will 


have sixty-five concerts. Will your 
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CHORAL CLUB OF ERIE 
GIVES ANNUAL CONCERT 





Rubinstein Forces, Led by Williams, 
Present Program With Local 
Soloists—Other Events 


ERIE, PA., June 25.—A late spring 
vent of special interest was the excel- 
lent concert recently given by the Rubin- 
ein Club, a well-balanced chorus of 
enty-five women, conducted by Morris 


twent : 
Gabriel Williams, with Isabella Pater- 
son and Hazel Briggs presiding at the 


piano. The soloists were Dr. Russell 
Kirk of Pittsburgh, Mrs. W. K. Bayer, 
\irs. E. J. Blila, Jane Feist and Winni- 
fred Pletts, the latter a coloratura so- 
syano who has been studying in New 
York during the past year in the studios 
¢ Mme. Renard and William Stickles. 
Miss Pletts will spend the summer here 
with her parents, returning to New York 
in the fall. Several other New York 
studios will be represented here during 
the vacation period. ‘Alice Walsh, vio- 
linist, from the Auer studios; Mary 
Walsh, a Witherspoon pupil and Frances 
Hall, pianist, after three seasons with 
Kynest Hutcheson, are all here for the 
summer. 

Another event of pronounced success 
was the opera “Chimes of Normandy” 
presented by the choir of St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church, directed by Peter 
Lesueur, organist and director of the 
choir. The well-chosen cast, a_ finely 
balanced chorus, good action and well 
worked out details resulted in a brilliant 
performance by local talent. 

Lois Berst, an Erie pianist of more 
than local fame, gave great pleasure to 
her friends in a recent recital program, 


including compositions by  Scarlatti- 
Tausig, Gluck-Brahms, Beethoven, 
Granados, Debussy, MacDowell, Palm- 


gren and Detts. Harry Burleigh, the 
well-known New York composer, for- 
merly of Erie, who graduated with high 
honors from the Erie High School with 
the class of 1887, paid a telling tribute 
in memory of his school days here by 
composing the musical setting to the 
class song for the 1920 graduates, the 
words written by J. C. Diehl, Academy 
High School principal. The original 
manuscript will be framed and hung in 
the new building in appreciation of the 
honor conferred and the fame of the 
conferee. 

Vera Hampel, a promising piano pupil 
from the Alice Sloan studios, who has 
been in Pittsburgh for the last several 
months coaching with Carl Bernthal, is 
at home for the summer. E. M. 





Four Prominent Singers Appear Before 
New Castle, (Pa.) Audience 


New CASTLE, PA., June 18.—A splen- 
did concert was given yesterday at the 
Penn Theater by May Peterson, soprano; 
Ellen Rumsey, contralto; Allen Mc- 
Quhae, tenor, and Clarence Whitehill, 
baritone. All four singers were wel- 
comed and encores were granted after 
the various groups. Miss Peterson scored 
in the Gavotte from Massenet’s “Manon” 

and with Mr. Whitehill sang the “La ci 
» darem” duet from Mozart’s “Don Gio- 
vanni.” Her song group, which ranged 
from Dvorak’s “Songs My Mother Taught 
Me” to Macfadyen’s “Love is the Wind” 
won her much applause and an encore, 
as did the “Manon” Gavotte. Miss Rum- 
sey was received with marked favor in 
the Habanera from “Carmen” and in a 
“Trovatore”’ duet with Mr. McQuhae, 
Who offered songs by Macmurrough, 
Page, Fox and Stanford and a Mozart 
aria. Mr. Whitehill’s singing of the 
Prologue from “Pagliacci” brought as 
an encore “Danny Deever,” graphically 
given. The program was closed with the 
“Rigoletto” Quartet. Harry Baker was 
the accompanist. 





Annual Luncheon of Women’s Music Club 
of Lima, a Notable Event 


LIMA, Onto, June 25.—The annual 
luncheon of active members of the 

omen’s Musie Club of Lima was given 
at the Shawnee Country Club on June 
--, with an attendance of fifty of the six- 
ty odd members. At one long table with 
the president, Mrs. I. R. Longsworth, at 
the head, seven charter members were 
ranged on either side. Mrs. Longsworth 
ONered a series of toasts and these were 
responded to by the charter members, 
Mrs. W. L. Mackenzie, Mrs. A. T. Mac- 
Donell, Mrs. R. D. Kahle, Mrs. Luah M. 
Butler, Mrs. M. S. Thompson and Mrs. 
W. A, Campbell. Following the lunch- 
£0 a special program was given by tal- 
®nted members. An instrumental trio 
Was offered by Mrs. Bernardine Taub- 
en Dimon, ’cellist; Mrs. Glenna Morris 
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New Weingartner Operas Make Deep 
Impression at Premieres in Vienna 


“Meister Andrea,” a Comedy, and “Die Dorfschule,” a Tragedy, Produced at Staatsoper— 
Latter an Intense Work on Japanese Theme—Festival Performances in Full Swing— 





_—— 











Concerts in Departed Royalty’s Sanctum—A Woman Wields the Baton 


as 
es — 











VIENNA, June 8, 1920. 


ELIX WEINGARTNER’S latest 
works “Die Dorfschule” (“Village 
School”) and “Meister Andrea” had 


their first performance on May 138 at 
the Staatsoper and are also on the pro- 
gram of the Vienna Music Festival. The 
two operas contrast strongly with one 
another, the “Dorfschule” having a high- 
ly tragic plot while “Meister Andrea” is 
a sort of Comedy of Errors, although 
therein it is Master Andrea himself 
who is induced to mistake himself for 
another, a person, to boot, whom he cor- 
dially dislikes. This gives rise to some 
amusing situations. The very pretty 
verses are by the composer himself and 
the plot is taken from an old comédy by 
Geibel. The music is in the style of the 
older comic operas and the score con- 
tains a number of charming concerted 
pieces notably a love duet and the trio 
in the second act, which is also the last. 
The opera was received with marked 
favor, although the “Dorfschule,” which 
preceded it, made a far stronger impres- 
sion and left the audience under a spell 
at its tragic ending. The plot is taken 
from the old Japanese drama ‘“Tera- 
koya,” and is founded upon an incident 
of centuries ago. 

Among the pupils of a village school 
there is concealed the son of the former 
emperor, a boy of twelve years. The 
usurper suspects his presence there and 
issues the order to have him _ killed. 
Matsuo, in the service of the present 
emperor, but still faithful to the old 
dynasty, is entrusted with the gruesome 
mission. He has, himself, placed the boy 
under the master’s care, and in his al- 
legiance to the heir, goes so far as to 
have his own young son who bears a 
strong resemblance to the prince, 
brought to the school and substituted for 
him. The master is obliged to behead 
the unfortunate boy, and the box con- 
taining the head is brought to J/atsuo 
and declared by him to be that of the 
prince. A veritable example of Jana- 
nese stoicism. Naturally the occasion 
for highly dramatic music is given and 
the composer has made fine use thereof. 


The concluding number, the funeral 
march that attends the carrying away of 
the murdered boy, is admirably made 
from what is apparently a Japanese mo- 
tive in a manner to evoke profound emo- 
tion. As regards the productions, there 
were some very fine stage pictures, while 
in the “Dorfschule” Herr Ziegler was a 
dignified Matsuo and Frau _ Gutheil- 
Schoder as his wife, who brings her 
young son to the school, gave a highly 
dramatic impersonation. In “Meister 
Andrea,” Richard Mayr was most amus- 
ing in the title part. 


Successes of Mme. Cahier and Fleta 


Mme. Charles Cahier, who scored such 
signal success in Vienna during her re- 
cent stay here, which she had to prolong 
far beyond the time originally intended, 
was offered an engagement at the Staats- 
oper, which since her departure some 
eight years ago has had no entirely 
worthy successor, but refused to bind 
herself. Richard Specht, the noted 
Vienna critic, calls her the Mistress of 
bel-canto and Franz Schrecker, the new 
director of the former Royal Music Con- 
servatory at Berlin, tried to persuade 
her to take charge of the master singing 
class there. But Mme. Cahier has time 
for teaching only during the summer 
months, which she spends at her country 
home at Nésund. Of the pupils under 
her tuition no less than fourteen of the 
best have been called to first positions in 
leading opera houses in Europe. Mme. 
Cahier’s fond hope of singing in Amer- 
ica next winter will scarcely be possible 
of realization as her engagements in va- 
rious European cities reach until the 
spring of 1921. 

The Italian stagione at the Volksoper 
had a fairly successful run, the _per- 
formances improving as they went on, 
since the best singers were reserved at 
first, a reversal from the usual order of 


things. The fine tenor of the company, 
Fleta, has been engaged by Director 
Weingartner for next winter. A_ suc- 


cess like his is of rare occurrence, even 
in enthusiastic Vienna and reach such 
heights that one night after the opera 
a number of admirers unhornessed the 
horses from his carriage and drew him 
in triumph to his hotel. 





Weingartner and his wife, Lucille 
Marcel, leave Vienna this week for 
Genoa, whence they sail for a tour in 
South America. 

The Festival 

The music festival performances are 
in full swing; they began on May 26 
with a performance of Mozart’s “Cosi 
fan tutti” at the Staatsoper. Indeed, 
the musical bodies are kept so busy that 
they have scarcely time to recover from 
one performance to another. After a 
Philharmonic concert one day last week 
this was plainly perceptible, at the 
Staatsoper in the evening and natur- 
ally detracted much from the good effect 
of the opera given which, moreover, had 
been substituted at the last moment for 
the one announced owing to illness of 
one of the singers. Such substitution 
has occurred several times, an evil star 
seeming to hang over the Staatsoper in 
this respect. The concerts are not al- 
ways interesting in themselves, but in 
their surroundings; for example that in 
the lovely baroque hall of the old Uni- 
versity building and that in the concert 
hall of the royal castle—the Burg— 
which had been up to the downfall of 
the former monarchy a closed paradise 
to common mortals. It speaks volumes 
for the love of music in this traditional 
center of music that after a full winter 
season and two opera houses with night- 
ly performances the public is as eager 
for these treats as if they had been 
obliged to dispense with them for a long 
time. 

One of the last regular concerts of the 
past season presented the novel spectacle 
of a young woman at the conductor’s 
desk. It was on Mav 7, in the large 
Musikvereins hall, and the young woman 
was the already well-known Vienna com- 
poser Lisa Maria Mayer. After a num- 
ber of her own compositions, mainly 
songs, she led the Symphony Orchestra 
with great spirit through Mahler’s 
Fourth Symphony, giving the proper 
rhythm to the last movement which pic- 
tures so humorously a celestial country 
where milk and honey flows. Her own 
compos:tions show great mastery of the 
technique and are in part very pleasing. 

ADDIE FUNK. 





Dunifon, violinist, and Mrs. E. A. Si- 
ferd, pianist. Two songs by Mrs. Helen 
Thompson Gayer, with Mrs. Millie Sonn- 
tag Urfer at the piano; a young tenor 
“find,” Perry Wright, an Iowa youth of 
eighteen, received rounds of applause. 
Particularly interesting to members was 
the playing of Esther Lynch, who won 
the diamond medal in competition with 
six others at the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege a few days ago. Miss Lynch is a 
Reuter pupil. The club’s social commit- 
tee, Mrs. C. S. Baxter, chairman, Mrs. 
W. A. Campbell, Mrs. P. M. Hulsken, 
Mrs. John L Carnes and Mrs. A. T. Mac- 
Donell were given a most cordial recogni- 
tion for their clever work in 1920. Mrs. 
Millie Sonntag Urfer will spend three 
months in New York, going in October 
and remaining until the first of the year, 
coaching. Mrs. Urfer is the energetic 
director of the women’s choral organiza- 
tion which ten years ago won thirteen of 
fifteen prizes at big eisteddfods. She is 
the leading teachcr of voice in Lima. 





Ricordi Formerly American Agents for 
Enoch Publications Now Handled 
by Own New York Branch 


In a recent interview with A. V. 
Broadhurst, of the music publishing firm 
of Enoch & Sons of London, published in 
MusIcAL AMERICA, it was not made clear 
that the Enoch catalog was hitherto han- 
dled in America by G. Ricordi & Co., Inc., 
New York. The Enoch catalog is in no 
way a new one to America, the New York 
branch of Boosey & Co. having been the 
American agents for Enoch prior to the 
opening of the New York house of 
Ricordi, which when established in 1910 
succeeded to the agency for the Enoch 
publications for America. It has han- 
dled them until the recent arrival of Mr. 
Broadhurst from London to open the 
New York branch. of Enoch & Sons. 


REMODEL «‘ACADEMY’’ IN PHILADELPHIA 





Concert and Opera Auditori- 
um Being Thoroughly 
Renovated 


PHILADELPHIA, June 28.—Work will 
be started on Monday in the renovation 
of the Academy of Music for its forth- 
coming season of symphony concerts by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra and operas 
by the Metropolitan Company from New 
York, under the auspices of the new 
Academy of Music Corporation, just in- 
corporated. The chief change will be 
the reconstruction of the auditorium to 
increase the cavacity to more than 3000 
seats, about 200 being added through 
a reconstruction of the parquet floor. 
There will also be developed from the 
spacious foyer a new hall for intimate 
recitals. This will be so designed that it 
will be soundproof, so that concerts may 
be given simultaneously in the main hall 
and in the foyer. The stage equipment 
and arrangement will be modernized in 
order to meet the advances in stage craft 
that have been made in the decade or so 
that the Academy has been opera-less. 

Peter Clark, consulting engineer of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, of New 
York, has been engaged to lay out and 
supervise the renovations and changes. 
The celebrated acoustic properties of the 
Academy will not be impaired in the new 
work to be done to fit the ancient house 
for its new lease of artistic life. Al- 
though it is sixty-three years old, hav- 
ing been built in 1857, the Academy is 
in perfect condition, according to Wil- 
liam J. Doyle, a building and architec- 
tural expert. who examined it in behalf 
of the new lessees. The inspection was 
made at the suggestion of Frank C. 


Roberts, of the stockholders of the new 
management who are underwriting the 
finances of the enterprise which has pre- 
served to Philadelphia its traditional art 
center. Mr. Doyle reported that the 
stone masonry and brick walls of the 
building are devoid of a single crack or 
sign of settling and are considerably in 
excess of the building law requirements 
of these modern days of efficiency. 

The allocation of boxes and seats for 
the opera season of sixteen weekly per- 
formances has been a matter that has 
been exciting a great deal of curiosity 
and interest, and if one does not miss 
a guess, is likely to be the cause of 
much social heartburning during the 
season. The Academy will hold at least 
500 fewer opera worshippers than the 
discarded Metropolitan Opera House, 
and that was nearly always crowded. 
So the question is, where are the sur- 
plus operaites to be put, and how is one 
going to be sure of seats or a box. The 
Academy, if memory serves, has about 
fifty boxes, each of which hold fewer 
persons than the Metropolitan boxes. 

The new Academy of Music Corpora- 
tion is sidestepping the issue of being 
social arbiters. According to a member 
of the board, the distribution of seats 
will be entirely outside the functions of 
the organization which is to manage 
the house and will be controlled by the 
Metropolitan Opera Company of New 
York. So far as the allocation of seats 
for the Philadelphia Orchestra concerts 
is concerned, that will, according to the 


- same authority, continue in the hands of 


Arthur Judson, the general manager for 
the Philadelnhia Orchestra Association. 
Orchestra patrons, however, will not be in 
such straits as the chronic opera goers, 
since they will have the first choice of 
their seats of last season. W. R. M. 
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“A SAIL ON THE CLOUDS.” By Cecil Bur- 
leigh. ‘“‘Flirtation.’’ By Pearl G. Curran. 
“A Spring Fancy.’’ By John H. Densmore. 


“Now that | Seek No More” (“Or Ch’io 
non seguo piu’’). By Rafaelo Rontani. 
Transcribed by Pietro Floridia. (Boston: 


Oliver Ditson Co.) 


“A Sail on the Clouds” is one of those 
unaffected nature-poems for which Cecil 
Burleigh is so apt at finding the exact 
shade and quality of musical expression. 
His flowing melody (published for high 
and medium voice), in this instance 
stands out very happily against an ac- 
companiment of graceful arpeggio and 
double-note passages, and has a good 
climax. 

“Flirtation” (issued for high and 
mezzo), by Pearl G. Curran, is a jolly 
little song, a melodic trifle in swinging 
movement, and is undeniably taking. 
Jéhn H, Densmore’s “A Spring Fancy” 
makes an effective concert song. It has 
the six-eight lilt and joyousness in its 
initial section that tradition demands 
for the song of its type, together with a 
more slow and graceful middle waltz- 
movement for contrast, and a splendid 
climax. The piano accompaniment is 
brilliantly written, and sets off the mel- 
ody to the best advantage. It has been 
put forth for high and for medium voice. 
“Now That I Seek No More” is one of 
those early Italian songs which Pietro 
Floridia has transcribed with such lov- 
ing care and singable effect for modern 
concert use. Rotani, the composer, was 
by way of being a bit of a modernist—in 
the sixteenth century—and this can- 
zonetta of his, colorful, free in rhythm 
and full of humor, deserves the transcib- 
er’s description of ‘fa pure masterpiece of 
its kind.” It is a song for medium 
range, and well worth the singer’s while. 


* * * 


GRADED PIANO PIECES BY AMERICAN 
COMPOSERS. First Year. (Boston: Oliver 
Ditson Co.) 


A very useful collection of first year 
teaching numbers has been grouped in 
progressive order in this book of 
“Graded Piano Pieces” and -none but 
American composers, among them James 
H. Rogers, Nathaniel Irving Hyatt, S. G. 
Pratt, Marion Jones, George L. Spauld- 
ing, ete., are represented. There are 
some twenty-six numbers in all, which 
supply enough of contrast in style and 
subject. 

*K * cS 
“SIX FAMILIAR SONGS IN THE TREBLE 

CLEF,” “Six Pieces for Treble Clef.’’ By 

Arthur Tomlinson. (New York: G. Schir- 

mer.) 


Arthur Tomlinson deserves credit for 
doing something decidely worth while in 
the way of musical Americanization— 
giving the little American beginner at 
the piano a chance to get right at some 
of his folk-songs and national airs with- 
out waiting until he becomes more ad- 
vanced. “My Old Kentuck Home, ” “Old 
Folks at Home,” “America,” “Yankee 
Doodle,” “Maryland, My Maryland” and 
“The Old Oaken Bucket” may sound woe- 
fully thin in a treble-clef arrangement 
to the sophisticated ear. But to the be- 
ginner it will be a glorious thing to be 
able to take them up, and play them after 
a few lessons. Mr. Tomlinson has pre- 
sented them with real skill, and the 
“Star-Spangled Banner” waves color- 
fully over the title-page of his collec- 
tion. The “Six Pieces for Treble Clef,” 
in three groups, each made up of two 
pieces, ar even , more simple than the 
“familiar songs,” but simple as they are 
they have a genuine melodic interest and 
a teaching value which deserves praise 
when their technical limitations are 
taken into account. Both groups may be 
commended to teachers. 

ok oK oK 


IS GIVEN BIRTH.” By 
(Dallas, Texas: Bush & 


“THE NIGHT 
Laurence Bolton. 
Gerts Piano Co.) 


In this encore song the composer has 
written a brief, easily singable and flow- 
ing melody, whose spontaneity disdains 
the structural requirements of contrast- 
ing periods. The short melodic line is 
provided with a rich chordal accomponi- 
ment, and night is given birth me- 
lodiously in the compass of nine meas- 
ures. 


“MELODIE NEGRE’’ (Nobody Knows de 
Trouble I’ve Seen), “‘Ave Maria.”” By Arca- 
delt. Larghetto. By Handel. Transcribed 
by Eddy Brown. “Mélodie d’Amour’’ 
(Russian Lullaby). By Grandet-Brown. 
(New York: Carl Fischer.) 


In his “Mélodie Négre,” a Gallicized 
title-version of what is more commonly 
known as a Negro spiritual, Mr. Brown 
has written a free transcription of ‘‘No- 
body Knows de Trouble I’ve Seen,” which 
Fritz Kreisler has already transcribed 
for violin and piano with such surpass'ng 
charm and sympathy. Violinists will 
find it interesting to compare these two 
versions. Mr. Brown’s string transcrip- 
tion presents Arcadelt’s lovely “Ava 
Maria” with considerable violinistic ef- 
fect, and the same may be said of the 
Handel Larghetto, in which the piano 
accompaniment has all that wealth of 
sonority which is such a marked Handel 
characteristic. The “Mélodie d’Amour,”’ 
a Russian cradle-song, inscribed to Jac- 
ques Th‘baud, is an engaging little bit of 
violin melody, a tid-bit in a tenderly 
melancholy mood. These new transcrip- 
tions will undoubtedly benefit by the 
prestige which the name of a well- 
known concert violinist should propor- 
tion. 

* * * 
PRELUDE-ARABESQUE. By Warren Storey 
Smith. (Boston-New York-Chicago: White- 
Smith Music. Pub. Co.) 


A smooth, well-sounding piano com- 
position is this graceful number by Mr. 
Smith, presented largely in a _ right- 
hand triplet figuration, and in alter- 
nate 4/4, 2/4 and 3/4 time. It is of 
not more than medium difficulty, dedi- 
cated to Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, and grate- 


ful to the ear. 
ok * 


“SLEEPY-TIME SONG.” By Robert Hunt- 
ington Terry. (New York: Harold Flam- 
mer, Inc.) 


Mr. Terry’s “Sleepy-Time Song” is a 
very nice little thing of its type—a type 
which ought to be able to apportion an 
individual lullaby to each and every 
Negro mammy who sings her offspring 
to rest. It is ingratiatingly rhythmed, 
happily singable, and offers absolutely. 
no excuse for not liking it. 


* * * 


“MY MAMMY,” “Oh, the Little Rose that 
Died.” By W. H. Neidlinger. (Cincinnati- 
New York-London: John Church Co.) 


These two decidedly pleasing songs 
would seem to have special teaching 
values. They are simple and directly 
written, and sincere in sentiment. “My 
Mammy,” a Negro dialect number with 
a first section in 6/4 time, and a grace- 
ful, swinging refrain, appeals to that 
universal mother sentiment which knows 
no color-line. In “Oh, The Little Rose 
That Died,” we have a grateful, easily 
singable little tune, of which a notice 
printed on the back cover of the piece 
says: . . “the melody lures one to 
plumb the full depth of the seriousness 
underlying the charming verses.” Both 
songs are issued for high and low voice. 


* * * 


“YOU KISS MY THOUGHTS INTO FLOW. 
ERS.” By Frank H. Grey. (New York: 
G. Schirmer.) 


Beneath the hoofs of Ati’la’s steed 
there grew no grass, but wherever Frank 
H. Grey sets his foot a ballad seems to 
spring up over-night. “You Kiss My 
Thoughts Into Flowers,” published for 
high and low voice, is another sweet 
and tender melody, that falls succulently 
on ears which like to have their tonal 
pabulum sugar-browned. Ballads are 
not art-songs, but Mr. Grey certainly 
writes most pleasing ones. 


©. @ 
“PEDAL BOOK.” By Dr. John M. Blose, 
Op. 35. (Philadelphia: Theodore Presser 
Co.) 


Dr. Blose’s “Pedal Book” covers in ten 
lessons the foundation work “for acquir- 
ing artistic pedal effects.” The pur- 
pose of the book is to help the beginner 


‘in pedaling to acquire the skill needed 


to play comparatively simple pieces with 
correct use of the pedals, according to 
the given pedal-notation. This instruc- 
tive plan-is carried out logically and pro- 
gressively, with the aid of copious notes 
and explanations for each lesson. The 


author’s suggestion that after the ex- 
amples he has given have been mastered 
according to directions, other pedalings 
be used “for the purpose of cultivating 
a discriminating artistic taste,” gives 
evidence of a broad, eclectic standpoint. 
Lesson 10, on “The Subordinate Pedals” 
(Una Corda and Sostenuto) is especial- 
ly valuable. A list of additional studies, 
pieces adapted for use in connection with 
the pedal instruction contained in the 
volume, is to be found at its beginning. 
A book as well planned as this, and one 
giving so detailed a presentation of its 
subject, should prove widely serviceable. 


* * * 


“BEAUTIFUL LADY OF DREAMS,” “My 
Irish Lassie.’’ By Mertie Bamber Bergen. 
(Paterson, N. J.: M. B. Bergen.) “Old 
Kentucky Chimes.” By J. A. Bergen. 
(Paterson, N. J.: J. A. Bergen.) 


Three new songs by indwellers who 
have felt the inspirational urge testify 
anew to the fact that Paterson, New Jer- 
sey, is a musical city. “Beautiful Lady 
of Dreams,” a brief melodic number in 
6/8 time, is inscribed to Enrico Caruso. 
“My Irish Lassie,” in F, with a refrain 
to be sung tenderly, expresses the long- 
ing of an Irish lass in America to hie 
her back to the Emerald Isle, where “the 
shamrocks are growing ’round the old 
cottage.” “Old Kentucky Chime” is not 
a Negro spiritual, but a song of planta- 
tion days, generically of the Stephen Fos- 
ter type, with an easy, swinging move- 
ment. All three songs are very vocal, 
and naturally singable, and in each case 
the composer has written her own words. 


% * * 


“A MODERN LULLABY.” By John Tasker 
Howard, Jr. “Ships that Pass in the Night.” 
By Mai Burnes-Loughnan. ‘‘Lilacs.” By 
Ethel Wright. (New York: Hinds, Hayden 
& Eldredge, Inc.) 


Mr. Howard has given Josephine 
Hemsley’s clever little verses, which 
bring the old cradle-song idea up to date 
by the introduction of the airplane and 
the vacuum bottle, a most singably at- 
tractive and humorous melodic context, 
one that ought to make it a taking little 
encore number. “Ships That Pass in 
the Night” deserves respect as a tribute, 
no doubt sincere, to the “sweet memory 
of Mme. Lillian Nordica.” It is in com- 
mon time, E flat, and might be called a 
ballad. “Lilacs,” by Ethel Wright, has 
an attractive lilt, and a fluent singable 
melody, the first measure of which is a 
graceful quote from Theodore Lack’s lit- 
tle Cabaletta for piano. The song is 
pleasingly effective, and published for 
high, medium and low voice. 


a * % 


“THE VELVET DARKNESS.’ By William 


Reddick. ‘‘The Message,’’ ‘‘O Little Songs.’’ 
By Rhéa Silberta. (New York: Huntzinger 
& Dilworth.) 


William Reddick usually writes a good 
song, a song good from the s‘nger’s 
standpoint as well as from that of the 
musician. “The Velvet Darkness” of- 
fers no exception to his rule. It is a 
song of fine breadth and nobility of ex- 
pression, one which moves naturally, and 
with increasing tensity to a gloriously 
big climax. It is publ‘shed for high and 
for low voice. Dedicated to Harriet Mc- 
Connell, Rhéa Silberta’s “The Message” 
is a warm, expressive melody with an 
accompaniment Schumanesquely __in- 
fected, something. which plays a part 
in the song’s attractiveness. It too, is 
issued for the high and low register. “O 
Little Songs,” by the same composer, is 
a delightful bit of vocal tune, beginning 
in Italian folk-song style, to end with a 
very elaborate and difficult climaxing 
cadenza, which:makes the song distinc- 
tively one for coloratura soprano use. 
Presented as it should be, it ought to 
please recital audiences. 

By * * 


“THE PILGRIMS OF 1620." By E. S. Hos- 
mer. (Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.) 


To an admirable text by M. Josephine 
Moroney, one that enters thoroughly into 
the spirit of the work accomplished by 
the Pilgrim pioneers of Americanization, 
E. S. Hosmer has written a fine, stirring, 
dramatically and lyrically well-balanced 
cantata for mixed voices, with baritone 
solos, and, at Page 28, an opportunity for 
the reading of “The Pilgrim Compact,” 
printed at the beginning of the score. 
Mr. Hosmer’s music is sincere and di- 
rect, his cantata has been planned with 
an eye to effect, and above all, has the 
true atmosphere its subject requires. In 
this year of the tercentenary of the land- 
ing of the Pilgrim Fathers in particular, 
it should be very widely heard, because 
of its expressiveness and singable prac- 
ticability. F. H. M. 
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P. A. Yon Bringing Organ Recital 
Into Favor Throughout America 





Noted Organist-Composer Has Record of Seventy-six Recitals 
Given on Tour Last Season—Will Extend Concert Activi- 
ties Next Year—Discusses the Gregorian Congress and 


Gregorian Music. 


T was one afternoon last week when 
Pietro A. Yon was in New York for 
-he day—he is spending the Summer at 
Monroe, N. Y., with his wife and baby 


son, Mario,—that the noted organist 
talked with a representative of MUSICAL 
AMERICA about the past season, which 
has been his most active one in the re- 
cital field. Mr. Yon has been appearing 
in recitals for the last few years with 
ever-increasing frequency. Although or- 
vanist and choirmaster of the Church of 
St. Francis Xavier, New York, he is able 
to go on tours in the season and during 
the season just completed he has given 
no less than seventy-six recitals, a record 
of which any concert artist may be 
proud; and particularly a concert or- 
ganist, for the public that pays its money 
for organ recitals in America is not as 
large as that which interests itself in 
vocal, piano and violin concert exhibi- 
tions. 

Sketching his season Mr. Yon told us 
of his recitals in October in Dallas and 
Sherman, Tex., and in Durand, Okla., 


into the Franck symphony. 
Ysaye’s leadership.” 


rank.”’ 


Tuesday night.” 


ductor.”’ 


A. F. THIELE, Manager 
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What Others Think 


HENRY T. FINCK, EVENING POST—“I expected a great deal from 

Mr. Ysaye, but I was taken off my feet by the splendid vitality he put 
I did not know there was so much red 
blood in it as played by the well balanced Cincinnati Orchestra under 


CLARENCE BAWDEN, PHILADELPHIA PRESS—‘“Frankly we must con- 
gratulate Cincinnati on maintaining such am excellent organization.” 


JOHN H. RAFFTERY, N. Y. MORNING TELEGRAPH—“The Cincinnati 
Orchestra compares favorably in all respects with those great sym- 
phonic bands to which we have been accustomed to yield foremost 


RALPH HOLMES, DETROIT JOURNAL—“The most thoroughly satisfac- 
tory concert it has ever given in Detroit was provided by the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra under Eugene Ysaye in Orchestra Hall, 


ALVIN WIGGERS, NASHVILLE TENNESSEAN—“The virtuosity of the 
individual players and the technical finish of this remarkable organ- 
ization excited even more admiration than last year.” 


NEWS-SCIMITER, MEMPHIS—‘“‘A fine orchestra with a wonderful con- 
SEASON 1920-21 TOURS NOW BOOKING 


No. 12 Times-Star Building, Cincinnati 


then of his tour in November in Penn- 
sylvania appearing in Norristown, Phila- 
delphia, Lancaster, York, followed by a 
recital at Little Falls, N. Y., and one at 
his own church in New York City. St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, Madison, Wis., and 
Emporia, Kan., heard him before Decem- 
ber began, in which month he played 
in Chicago, Germantown, Pa., Spring- 
field, Mass., after which came the first 
performance of two movements of his 
new “Concerto Gregoriano” for organ 
and orchestra at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
New York. Grand Rapids heard him in 
January and in March he gave the first 
complete performance in public of his 
“Concerto Gregoriano” with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, 
conductor, in Philadelphia, when the 
work made a noteworthy impression. In 


April he played at Oberlin and then. 


went to the Pacific Coast, where his re- 
citals in San Francisco, San Diego and 
Los Angeles were greeted with unusual 
enthusiasm. He also appeared in El 
Paso, Tex., and in Kansas City, where 
although engaged for one recital he had 
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to give four recitals, all in one week; 
and played a re-engagement at Emporia, 
where he had appeared earlier in the 
season. Another recital at Norristown, 
Pa., and one at Mansfield complete the 
list. In addition to his public recitals 
Mr. Yon gave a number of semi-public 
recitals, to which critics were invited, 
among these his recital at Sherman and 
Clay in San Francisco, at the Church of 
the Dominican Fathers in the same city 
and at the home of John D. Spreckels in 
San Diego. 

One of the biggest achievements of 
his season was his appearance in Chicago 
on June 8 and 9, where he was invited 
to take part in the celebration of the 
Diamond Jubilee of the Diocese of Chi- 
cago and the Sacerdotal Silver Jubilee 
of the most Rev. George W. Mundelein, 
Archbishop of Chicago. There Mr. Yon’s 
music was a prominent feature of the 
program; he played his “Concerto Gre- 
goriano” with the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra and his “Sonata Cromatica,” 





A. Yon, 
Has Put to His Credit a Brilliant Sea- 
son of Recitals Throughout the Coun- 
try. 


Pietro Noted Organist, Who 


while his “Ecce Sacerdos Magnus,” “Gesu 
Bambino,” “Echo” and “American Rhap- 
sody” were given, the last-named being 
played by him in memory of the our sol- 
diers and sailors who died in the Great 
War. And his new “Missa Regina Pacis,” 
which was first given by his brother S. 
Constantino Yon, on Easter at the 
Church of St. Vincent Ferrer, New York, 
was produced for the first time in Chi- 
cago, Mr. Yon conducting, with full cho- 
rus and William Rogerson, tenor, and 
Edouard Dufresne, baritone, as soloists, 
at the Holy Name Cathedral. His re- 
citals, too, in the Civic Auditorium in San 
Francisco, in St. Paul, Minneapolis, in 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, in Kansas City 
and his playing of his “Concerto Gre- 
goriano” with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra won him highest praise from the 
press, who agreed unanimously that his 
programs maintained a consistently high 
plane and interest for music-lovers and 
place the organ recital program on a new 
basis, one that considers the serious side 
together with a variety that insures pop- 
ular interest. 


Active in Composition 


In composition during the last year 
Mr. Yon has also been active, continuing 
his contributions to the series of works 
known as the “Modern Italian Anthology 
of Organ Music,” and completing his 
“Concerto Gregoriano” and “Missa Re- 
gina Pacis.” He is now writing a set 
of “Satires” for the organ, which he 
will play in his recitals next season. 

“Next season I will further extend 
my concert activities,” said Mr. Yon, “for 
I am convinced that the organ recital is 
wanted all over this great country. Many 
bookings have already been closed for me 
and they keep coming in all the time. 
Up at Monroe these days I am combining 
a number of things; first of all I am 
getting a vacation after a pretty hard 
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schedule; then I am practising and com- 
posing. And you will be surprised when 
I tell you that I am teaching there too, 
pupils in organ and composition coming 
to me from all over the States, who can- 
not get away from their homes except in 
Summer. Of course I am limiting the 
amount of time that I can give to teach- 
ing, for unless I do I would not get any 
vacation.” 


Knowing Mr. Yon to be an ardent ex- 
ponent and authority of Gregorian mu- 
sic, the interest in which he has cul- 
tivated with devotion in his work at St. 
Francis Xavier, we spoke to him about 
the Gregorian Congress held recently in 
New York. He had much to say, and 
spoke with great sincerity and conviction 
on the subject. As an enthusiast over 
Gregorian music and as a creative musi- 
cian, who has given of his best in writing 
music for the Roman Catholic Church 
service, his opinions are worthy of seri- 
ous consideration. Said Mr. Yon: “The 
recent Gregorian Congress in New York 
seemed to me to be an effort to bring some- 
thing about that cannot be done without 
making the music of the Catholic Church 
less interesting than it is to-day. The idea 
was to have nothing but Gregorian music 
in the service, and to show how possible 
that is they gave all Gregorian music 
for three days. To my mind that was 
too big a dose and instead of creating a 
stimulating interest in it it has just the 
other effect. Then, too, it was presented 
to us, as though no one had ever worked 
for Gregorian music in this country,— 
presented to us as something new. It was 
an extremist move and I am sincere when 
I state that I believe all extremes are 
bad. Surely the men who have labored 
over a period of some thirty years for 
Gregorian music in this country must be 
remembered. I refer to a few whose 
names come to mind, all serious workers 
in a great ecclesiastical-musical cause: 
Nicola Montani of Philadelphia, Father 
Manzetti of Baltimore, Father Young, S. 
J. of New York, J. Ungerer of New York, 
Father Bonvin, S. J. of Buffalo, Father 
Missia of St. Paul, J. Lewis Browne of 
Chicago, my brother S. Constantino Yon 
of New York, and myself. And in the 
concert hall Dr. Frank Damrosch with 
his Musical Art Society has held high the 
spirit of Gregorian music with his per- 
formances of Palestrina. Add to these 
the many music critics who have written 
in praise and admiration of this music, 
among them notably H. E. Krehbiel 
of the New York Tribune. 


“My idea is that the Gregorian chant 
should be alternated in the service with 
modern and old examples of polyphonic 
music. For in that way and in that 
way only is the Gregorian best presented, 
for then it is set in contrast with the 
other music and by this contrast it gains. 
To eliminate the polyphonic music from 
the service would be to lose the many 
works that have been done according to 
the ‘Moto Proprio’ and which are real 
ecclesiastical pieces in the best sense. All 
Gregorian would bring about a monotony 
not to be desired.” Mr. Yon spoke these 
words with deep feeling; he realizes that 
they will meet with the opposition of 
many and that they may even be mis- 
interpreted. But as an exponent of the 
best in the music of the Roman Catholic 
Church he is unwilling that a move be 
made that will interfere with the de- 
velopment of his church’s music: for 
one of the big things in his life is his 
love for and devotion to the highest in 
ecclesiastical music, to which he has con- 
tributed so much already. A. W. K. 
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OUTLOOK IN LOS ANGELES 





Brilliant List of Artists Offered by 
Behymer for Next Season 


Los ANGELES, CAL, June 21.—Los 
Angeles artist concerts will center next 
season at the Auditorium, which is now 


named Philharmonic, after the Behymer 
series of concerts, which formerly were 
held at this house and which now return 
there, as Mr. Behymer is managing the 
house for W. A. Clark, Jr., the lessee. 

Mr. Behymer announces the condensa- 
tion of his three Philharmonic courses 
into two—ten concerts given Tuesday 
evenings and six on Saturday afternoons. 
Out of these, pianists who desire to hear 
nothing but pianists can pick an allot- 
ment of piano recitals, and vocal students 
who desire to hear singers only can 
choose vocalists. 

A general review of next season’s at- 
tractions is as follows: The Russian 
ballet, headed by Adolph Bolm, and the 
Little Symphony, headed by George 
Barrére, and Maud Allan, the dancer, 
will present feasts for the eye as well 
as the ear. The Salzédo Harn Ensemble 
will journey West and play in conjunc- 
tion with Povla Frijsh, soprano. 

The New York Philharmonic, under 
Stransky, will make its first visit to 
Los Angeles. 

The list of pianists shows Hofmann, 
Moiseiwitsch, Lhévinne, Levitzki, and 
Arthur Rubinstein. Violinists include 
Jan Kubelik, Raoul Vidas, and Samuel 
Gardner. Jean Gerardy seems to be the 
lone ’cellist on the list. 

Of singers there always is a plenty. 
This season the list is made up of those 
who have established themselves with 
the local public: the sopranos are to be 
Anna Case, Frances Alda, Frieda 
Hempel, Emy Destinn, May Peterson and 
Helen Stanley. The contraltos include 
Schumann-Heink, Matzenauer, Mary 
Jordan. The masculine singers embrace 
de Gogorza, Amato and others. The 
Scotti Opera Company is due to arrive 
in October and the San Carlo Opera 
Company is listed for January. 

This list of musical attractions, added 
to the fifty programs of the Los Angeles 
Symphony and the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, the fifteen concerts by the Oratorio 
Society, Ellis Lyric and Orpheus Clubs, 
will present a musical menu that can not 
be duplicated outside of possibly four 


other cities in the country. 
W. F. G. 





Grant Hadley Wins Triumph in Hunting- 
ton, Ind. 


HUNTINGTON, IND., June 21.—Grant 
Hadley, well-known American baritone, 
scored a distinct success in his concert 
here, displaying throughout his singing 
his resonant voice, artistic manner and 
fine diction. Huntington has heard few 
song recitalists who are so completely 
masters of the intimate art of song as is 
he, and all his numbers were received 
with enthusiastic applause by the au- 
dience. Besides the accomplishments 
mentioned above, Mr. Hadley also dis- 
closed artistic interpretative qualities 
and a superb vocal control. 





Sykora and Ejicheim in Tokio Recitals 


TOKIO, JAPAN, June 9.—-Mr. Sykora, 
the Bohemian ’cello virtuoso, rez ppeared 
in Tokio, June 5, at the auditorium of 
Keio University, before an audience of 
3000. Mr. Sykora gave Valentini’s Sonata 
in E major, Tchaikovsky’s “Variations 
sur un Théme Rococo,” and other works. 
Miss Campbell accompanied him. On 
June 8 H. Eicheim, formerly of the Bos- 
ton Symphony, gave a violin recital for 
the Y. W. C. A. work in Tokio. Mrs. 
Eicheim, who accompanied him, offered 
the “Oriental Sketches” composed by 
Mr. Eicheim. H. IWAKI. 





Schumann-Heink in South Bend, Ind. 


SouTtH BEND, IND., June 25.—Mme. 
Schumann-Heink was heard in recital at 
the Coliseum on the evening of June 23, 
giving an interesting program of songs 
besides several operatic arias. She was 
assisted by Edward Collins, pianist, who 
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Need Keen Business Methods to Eliminate 











Present Waste in Managing, Says Witte 














Member of Kansas City Firm 
Tells of Ideas of Managing 
— Believes in Buying Ar- 
tists by the Week—Arrang- 
ing the Tour so as to Elimi- 
nate Waste —Serving the 
Small Town for the Same 
Price as a Larger One 


-r ANSAS CITY, July 1.—That the 
K same principles of efficiency and 
economy with which the merchant han- 

; his business, can be brought into 
-he field of local management is the firm 
belief of Roland R. Witte of the Horner- 
Witte Bureau of Kansas City. 

It is his aim as well as that of the 


senior member of the combination to so 
arrange the management of the artists 
that waste of time and money can be 
eliminated. 

It is thus that Mr. Witte speaks of 
his ideas: “‘Why not actually guarantee 
an artist a tour of a given number of 
dates and handle them in a business way 
as a merchant handles his merchandise; 
sell them to the local manager or com- 
mittee at a small margin of profit and 
route the dates consecutively with the 
shortest possible railroad jumps, enabl- 
ing the artist to fill from three to five 
dates per week? Some years ago in Chi- 
cago,” he continued, “there lived a blond- 
haired tenor arduously studying and 
practicing with annoying regularity. 
That person was none other than my- 
self. 

“After spending several years in Chi- 
cago and New York, I went to Berlin 
and Paris for a couple of joyous and 
sorrowful years to put on, as I thought, 
the finishing touches. At the end of 
which time, however, there were no oper- 
atic contracts in sight and Mr. Caruso’s 
position still seemed secure. After sev- 
eral months of search for the great op- 
portunity which lay always just beyond 
the horizon, I returned to-New York and 
secured a few lieutenant parts in light 
opera road companies with large prom- 
ises and meager results. So when 
Charles F. Horner offered me a position 
on the faculty of the Horner Institute 
of Fine Arts, I accepted and took up my 
permanent residence in Kansas City. 


Equal Prices for Artists 


“After two successful years on the 
faculty of the Horner Institute, I re- 
signed and became associated with Mr. 
Horner in business, assuming active 
management of our present firm. Both 
Mr. Horner and I had the same busi- 
ness idea. We believed there was an 
actual demand for a _ western artist 
bureau to serve the West and Southwest 
In a capacity which would place the con- 
cert business in this territory on a sub- 
stantial basis, giving the consumer the 
artists at a definite but reasonable price. 
We did not believe that a small town with 
less experienced buyers should pay more 
for an attraction than the old-time, hard- 
boiled buyer in larger cities. We did not 
believe that a date in Portland, Ore., one 
night and a date in Boston, Mass., a 
few nights later desirable, advisable or 
expedient. ‘Why should the railroads 
get it all?’ said Mr. Witte. The ultimate 
consumer under the old-time system, 
when it was in force, paid the freight, 
took what date he could get, no matter 
When, where or how. 





The Office of the Horner-Witte Bureau of Kansas City, with Roland R. Witte at the 
desk, and his secretary, Hazel Miller; inset shows Charles F. Horner, senior 


member of the firm. 


“Our theory was a success almost from 
the start, and not only was it successful 
with the single artist but with large or- 
ganizations such as Sousa’s Band, which 
we managed last season for an eight 
weeks’ tour with tremendous success. 

“Please do not get the idea for a mo- 
ment that all was easy sailing—dquite 
to the contrary. We had our obstacles, 
plenty of them, some of which seemed 
unsurmountable. 


“After we had organized our business, 
employed our representative office force, 
etc., ‘along came the war’ and the ac- 
companying draft, which took so many 
of the local managers and made them 
into soldiers. Fully half of our first 
year’s business was lost, and with it went 
our profit. The second year went over 
in great style and a big business seemed 
assured, but alas, and alack ‘along 
came the flu’ and again we experienced 
that delightful sensation of a fat deficit 
at the bank. The artists, however, who 
were fortunate enough to fill their en- 
gagements were greatly pleased and I 
am happy to state that we are still using, 
with one exception, the same artists who 
started with us when our business was 
first organized. We, of course, have 
added to our list and, as strange as it 
may seem, we have increased the number 
of dates for our artists each season. 

“The third year of our business found 
us on firm ground with the right kind 
of concerts by the right kind of artists, 
practically all of whom were Americans. 
We had a real clientele of some 125 cities 
and towns with artist courses, more than 
half of which had never had an artist 
series before, and some of the towns, I 
must confess, I did not know were even 
on the map. We have successfully or- 
ganized artist courses in many western 
towns where only a few years ago a 








Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning, Originator, 8 West 40th St., 
New York City. 
Portland, Ore., June 17; Chicago, August 1. 
Mary E. Breckisen, 354 living St., Toledo, Ohio. 
Louisville, Ky., June; Toledo, Ohio, July. 
Mrs. Harriet Bacon MacDonald, Chicago, July; Minne- 
apolis School of Music, Minneapolis, Aug. 2. 
| Anna Craig Bates, St. Louis, asio., June 14, 732 Pierce 
Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mrs. Oscar E. Busby, 233 No. Ewing Ave., Dallas, Texas 
Memphis, Tenn., June 21. 
Beatrice 8. Eikel, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas. 
} Kidd-Key College. 
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N. Y. ter, July 1. 
Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, 977 East Madison St., Port- 
land, Ore., Aug. 15. 
Clara Sabin Winter, 410 No. Main St., Yates Center, Kan. 
Wichita, Kan. 
N. Beth Davis, Whitman Conservatory of Music, Walls 
Walla, Wash. July 13. 
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- Texas, Dallas; Denver, Colo. Aug. 3. 
Virginia Ryan, 1115 Washingtos St.. Waeo Tex 
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lone fiddler playing ‘Turkey in the 
Straw,’ ‘The Arkansas Traveler’ or some 
other such tune, would have sufficed for 
the evening’s entertainment. Now these 
same people are satisfied with only the 


’ 


best that can be obtained in music, both 
vocal and instrumental. 

“IT owe,” said Mr. Witte, “the major 
part of our success to the fact that we 
have made it a point from the first to 
have associated with us the very finest 
class of salesmanship that money could 
buy. We realized that our proposition 
must be sold, and that people would not 
flock to us to buy it, so we set out to 
employ the right kind of salesmen. We 
have with us such men as Lucius Pryor 
of Omaha, Neb., who locally managed 
concerts and opera engagements for 
some fifteen years and who is thoroughly 
experienced in every phase of concert 
promotion. We also have _ associated 
with us, A. M. Beatty, who has had many 
years’ experience as an executive both 
in this country and Europe. There are 
a number of others in our organization 
worthy of mention but time and space 
does not permit. 

Doing a Constructive Work 

“Finally, we are doing a very con- 
structive work in the West and are fill- 
ing a definite purpose. Our business is 
conducted on a strictly guaranteed bas's. 
We buy a specified number of dates for 
so much, add a legitimate profit, and sell 
to the consumer and, by the way, our 
price for the most part is lower than 
that for which the artist has usually 
sold in our territory. In fact, we have 
saved the local committees as much as 
$300 or $400 on some courses of four 
numbers. Therefore we do not add our 
profit on to the selling price of the artist. 

“Mr. Horner, the senior member of 
Horner-Witte, is the same Charles ‘F. 
Horner who is president of the Redpath- 
Horner Lyceum Bureau, the Redpath- 
Horner Chautauqua System, joint owner 
of the Midland Lyceum Bureau of Des 
Moines, Iowa; president of a chain of 
banks in Kansas and Colorado and pres- 
ident of the Horner Institute of Fine 
Arts which had an enrollment during 
the past season of some 1260 pupils. 

“Our business has far exceeded our 
most sanguine expectations and the re- 
sults have been most gratifying indeed.” 





ALLENTOWN, PA.—Ruth Wagner, so- 
prano, and Edna Hunsiker, contralto, 
both pupils of Mae D. Miller, have been 
engaged as_ soloists at St. Paul’s 
Lutheran Church. 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are~required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
come, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department.— 

d., MusIcAL AMERICA. 








Conductor Tandler Refutes a Statement 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 

I notice in your last issue a letter ap- 
pearing in your Open Forum, signed 
by Fannie C. Dillon, Gertrude B. Par- 
sons and Louis W. Curtis, teachers of 
music in the Los Angeles high schools, in 
which they state that in a signed ar- 
ticle of mine, which you published in 
your issue of June 12, I took credit for 
introducing harmony and theory instruc- 
tion in the Los Angeles high schools. 

If the ladies and gentleman who wrote 
this letter will read my articles care- 
fully and not jump at conclusions, they 
will find that I did not make the state- 
ment that I introduced harmony and 
theory in the Los Angeles high schools. 
To do this it would have been necessary 
for me to be a teacher in the Los An- 
geles schools, which I never was. My 
activities in Los Angeles have been that 
of conductor of the Los Angeles Sym- 
phony Orchestra, as is known. I made 
no claim in my article for anything 
which I have not done, nor do I wish 
to at any time. I simply stated my in- 
terest in being of service, and the help 
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that I received from the supervisors of 
music, all for the future of the devel- 
opment of symphonic music in Los An- 
geles. 

Having proven my good will in the 
work at nearly every opportunity for the 
benefit of these high schools, I feel 
very sorry that my best intentions have 
been misinterpreted in a manner, that 
seems almost wilful. 

ADOLF TANDLER. 

New York, July 6, 1920. 

Conductor Los Angeles Symphony Or- 
chestra. 


Italianizing Names 


DEAR MEPHISTO: 

On my return from abroad, just re- 
cently, I immediately began reading 
MUSICAL AMERICAS that had been issued 
during my absence. In the issue of June 
5 I noted an article dealing with the sub- 
ject of camouflaged Irish tenors and the 
comparison made with singers who “have 
take Italian names for the purpose of 
camouflaging their real nationality and 
trading on the well known popularity of 
the Italian artist.” 

While I am certain that no reflection 
is intended upon several of the present 
generation of English speaking opera 
tenors it would appear that such were 
the case for there comes at once to my 
mind the names of Eduoardo di Giovanni 
(Edward Johnson) and Tommaso Egani 
(Tom Egan). 

As a music lover and a teacher of 
singing for many years I have kept in 
personal touch with musical happenings 
both here and abroad and I have watched 
the careers of both of the above named 
tenors with special interest. Di Gio- 
vanni was known in Italy as “il tenore 
Americano” and Egani as “il tenore 
Irlandese” so the only reason for Ital- 
anizing the names was to make it pos- 
sible for the Italian public to pronounce 
them. 

Would it not be a good idea for foreign 
artists who come here with outlandish 
(to us) foreign names to Americanize 
them for our convenience? 

With regard to the camouflaged Irish 
tenors, who are presented as “Irish 
tenors” to make the comparison hold it 
would be necessary to announce “Mich- 
ael O’Rourke,” the English tenor, or 
“William Hanlan,” the German tenor, 
which would defeat their purpose for as 
I see it their object is to increase the 
sale of phonograph records amongst the 
Irish people. CARL FABIAN. 

New York, July 3, 1920. 


A Businessman Defends Chiropractic 


My Dear Mr. Mephisto: 

Being a constant reader of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, and much interested in music, 
I heartily indorse your articles on Chiro- 
practic. I think that you are rendering 
a great service to the public. I for one 
think that it’s a science that everyone 
should know of. 

After having been treated by Medical 
doctors, over a long period of time, for a 
severe nervous breakdown without any 
benefit, a Chiropractor restored me to 
perfect health. This was three years 
ago. I have been well ever since. 

Keep up the good work. It’s for the 
benefit of humanity. 

Yours sincerely, 
F. A. STATHOPOULO, 
Manufacturer of Musical Merchandise 
and Agent for Kasriel of Paris. 
New York, June 14, 1920. 





Answers a Critic 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


In MUSICAL AMERICA of June 19, one 
Frederick Lohrstorfer of Port Huron, 
Mich., and who signs himself MD., made 
some statements that ought to be answer- 
ed and refuted. 

He said “Who ever heard of a Chiro- 
practor calling for an X-Ray?” Here is 
his answer: About half of the people 
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being adjusted to-day have had at least 
one X-Ray plate made either before 
adjustments were begun or during the 
course of them. As soon as the rest 
of the Chiropractors see the light, about 
85 per cent will have X-Ray plates 
made before beginning the adjustments. 
In that respect we progress much fast- 
er than the MD’s. 

He also says: “Many diseases and de- 
rangements get well of their own ac- 
cord if given rest and time.” 

Here is his answer to that: About 
90 per cent of the patients who go to a 
Chiropractor have given their diseases 
and derangements rest and time, besides 
their money to the MD’s, and when 
they decide to take adjustments, it is 


The rest of the outburst isn’t 


wasting time on. 
N. G. FIELDs, D. 
Augusta, Wis., July 2, 1920. 





Rudolf Bauerkeller Returns From 
Weeks’ Trip Abroad 


Rudolf Bauerkeller, president 


founder of the New York Sunday | 


ning Club, also first violinist of th: 





—— 


tional Symphony Orchestra, returne) + 


New York aboard the Olympic last | 
after six weeks spent in England 
Paris. Although Mr. Bauerkelle: 
voted himself mainly to the enjoy, 
of a holiday, he took advantage o: 
opportunity to secure some score 
the orchestra which he is organizin 
the Sunday Evening Club. 





Elias Breeskin, the Russian vio 
now in Australia, will give a num| 
joint recitals with Cecil Fanning 


because there is nothing else left for them 
to do. 


ruary. 


baritone, in the Middle Wese next |'¢}) 
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ANNA CASE 


gains the London public’s favour at 
her recital, Queen’s Hall, London 





Large Audience, Prolonged and Spontaneous Applause, 
with Many Encores and Repetition of Songs, and an 
Abundance of Floral Tributes. A Reception Fully on Par 
with the Greatest She Has Ever Received in Her Own 
Country. 





In confirmation by the press: 
STAR— 


Miss Case’s voice is singularly sweet and flexible, and of a very sympa- 
thetic quality in the middle notes. She is very highly trained, and sings with 
the utmost grace and refinement of style. Miss Case’s singing of some modern 
French songs showed an unusual command over delicate shades of expression 
Her success with the audience was not in doubt. 











and vocal colour. 


TELEGRAM May 23— 

I have seldom heard ‘‘Lasciatemi Morire’”’ so beautifully rendered as at 
the beginning of her recital, and her programme contained many fine songs, 
notably those which she sang in French, which she interpreted as only a 
singer of keen musical taste and refined sensitiveness can do. 


SCOTSMAN, EDINBURGH— 
Most charmingly rendered were a group of old French and Swedish songs 
and with the distinct enunciation that I have not heard equalled in the con- 














cert room for many a day. 


LONDON TIMES— 

She has a high soprano voice of fine quality and she does what she wants 
to do with every song, whether it is a simple piece of vocal expression, such 
as Monteverde’s “Lasciatemi Morire’’ or the foiréture of Belleni’s ‘Qui la 
voce” which were skilfully managed. 


THE REFEREE— 


She is gifted with a voice of exceptional beauty of tone, has admirable 
breath control and a reposeful and refined style. She was heard at her best in 











songs of quiet character, which were given with great charm. 


DAILY CHRONICLE— 

Her interpretation of songs of varied schools were invariably distin- 
guished by refinement of vocal methods and charm of phrasing. Beautifully 
sung were an old French chanson, Delibes Eclogue, two American songs by 
Curran and Spross, as items by Rimsky-Korsakov, Bemberg, Rubinstein and 
other composers. 


DAILY MIRROR— 

Beautiful bouquets and prolonged applause greeted Miss Anna Case, the 
famous American prima donna, who gave a delightful song recital at Queen’s 
Hall yesterday afternoon. Miss Case stood at the piano almost hidden in 
flowers. She crossed the Atlantic to fulfil a single singing engagement and 
to win the approval of London critics. A bold journey—justified by the warm 








reception given her. 


DAILY SKETCH— 


Her programme ranged from Handel to Swedish folk-songs, and she was 








consistently successful. 


GLOBE— 
Of the pieces which she sang—all of them being rendered effectively— 
Miss Case won greatest favour for her selection of light French lyrics. 
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Swedish Singers of Nation 





Celebrating Sweden’s Traditional Mid-Su 


ORCESTER, MASS., June 25.— 

One of the most tremendous and 
significant events in the history of Swed- 
ish people in America was brought to a 
climax last evening when singers of na- 
tional fame, together with male choruses 
from all sections of the country, gave a 
concert program in Mechanics Hall that 
attracted an audience of nearly 3000, in- 
cluding not only men and women of 
Swedish birth and extraction, but rep- 
resentative music lovers of all nation- 
alities. 

The concert and brilliant garden party 
which followed, were the closing features 
of a two-days’ program arranged under 
the direction of the American Union of 
Swedish Singers, the president and first 
vice-presidents of which are Worcester 
men. George N. Jeppson, one of the 


head officials of the Norton Company is 
president, and Ernest A. Francke, suc- 
cessful business man and leader in mu- 
sical cireles, is vice-president. The 
celebration was planned in observance 
of Midsummer Day, originally a quad- 
rennial festival since the beginning of 
its observance in this country, although 
it is noW six years since it last was held, 
owing to the intervention of the war. 
Thousands of persons from Swedish set- 
tlements all over the country came to 
Worcester for the occasion, in addition 
to singers 600 strong, members of male 
choruses established nearly wherever 
there are settlers of Scandinavian origin. 

lor the Midsummer Festival is the 











AGNES ROBINSON 


as “Santuzza” 
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Hold Fete in Worcester 














Union of Swedish Singers, Representing Fifty States 


characteristic national féte of Sweden, 
and it has been brought to these shores 
as well by Scandinavians who have come 
to settle in the new world. To gain the 
full significance of the midsummer cele- 
bration, however, one must picture con- 
ditions as they are in Sweden. After 
the long winter, when the proximity to 
the North Pole makes the days consider- 
ably shorter than they are here, the peo- 
ple rejoice at the coming of the warm 
season and of the long summer days 
when there is small interval between 
twilight and dawn. The festival sprang 
up as a spontaneous rejoicing in pagan 
times, and it has survived the coming 
of Christanity. As Christmas is the 
great winter festival with the spruce 
tree as its symbol, so Midsummer is the 
great festival of the warm season, and 
symbol is the birch tree, and May- 
pole. 

This is the first time that Worcester 
has been selected as the quadrennial 
meeting place of the American Union of 
Swedish Singers, and it seemed as if all 
conditions favored the choice. Two 
more glorious days have not been ex- 
perienced here this spring or summer. 
Wednesday was devoted to general fes- 
tivities, a parade in which marched men 
and women who represented States as 
far west as Colorado; adjournment to 
the spacious fair grounds where there 
was speaking by some of the leaders 
present, including Joel Mossberg of Chi- 
cago, director-in-chief of the association; 
a program of sports, typically Scandina- 
vian; informal singing by the clubs rep- 
resented, and last, though by no means of 
least importance, dancing about a mon- 
ster Maypole. According to the Swedish 

from the 
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ARTISTS of 


AGNES ROBINSON 


IN OPERA 


(With New Orleans Opera) 


‘The soprano brilliant of voice and sparing it in 
no instance, although the role is one of great physical 
demand, won her audience in the first act with her 
moving performance of ‘Ritorna Vincitor’ and reached 
her climax of appeal in the great Nile scene.’’—At- 
lanta Constitution, March 5, 1920. 


‘“*Miss Robinson’s soprano is as clear and true and 
it has an extreme range. None could wish for a bet- 
ter Aida.’’—The Atlanta Journal. 


(Debut with French Opera Company in New Or- 
leans.) 

“She has a glorious voice of splendid proportions 
which she controls to perfection. Her interpretation 
was authoritative and forceful throughout. It went 
straight to the heart.’’—New Orleans Item, 
November 24. 


‘Of unusually fine calibre was the singing of Agnes 
Robinson, whose Aida challenges comparison with that 
of America’s foremost dramatic sopranos. She not 
only gave a very excellent yocal interpretation of an 
extremely intricate role, but also acted with warmth, 
sincerity, and exceptional dramatic power.’’—Times- 
Herald, Newport News, Va. 


REOPENING OF STUDIO: 


custom, music for this dancing was fur- 
nished by a violinist and an accordeon 
virtuoso. 

It was an imposing sight to see the band 
of singers, 600 strong, representative of 
about fifty male choruses of America, in 
their white flannel trousers, blue coats 
and the white caps that are typical of 
Swedish university students. 


Soloists Applauded 


Two concert programs were given in 
Mechanics Hall yesterday, assisting solo- 
ists in the afternoon being Edith Rou- 
bound, violinist, and Greta Torpadie, so- 
prano. Mme. Marie Surtdelius, soprano 
of the Metropolitan, was soloist last eve- 
ning and scored ovations on both her ap- 
pearances. She was in wonderful voice 
and at the close of her second number, a 
group of Swedish songs, it seemed as if 
her audience would never let her go. 
Samuel Ljungquist, the other soloist, 
also scored heavily. The afternoon pro- 
gram was lengthened by encores so that 
it lasted until 6 o’clock, and it was there- 
fore announced last evening that no en- 
cores would be permitted. Despite this 
ruling, Mme. Sundelius was forced by 
applause that would not stop to sing one 
extra number. 

Worcester musicians in the audience 
were enthusiastic over the work of the 
choral societies. It was remarked by 
many that the most unusual feature of 
the singing was not the excellence of 
voice displayed, nor the beauty of the 
numbers selected, nor the perfect train- 
ing of each group, commendable as were 
all these factors—but the fact that 
choruses from all sections of the country 
could come together in a strange hall, 


FREDA ROCHEN 


IN CONCERT 
(New York Recital) 
‘Frieda Rochen is a talented young and promising 
soprano. She has moreover an engaging manner that 


emphasized considerably her interpretation of an ex- 
acting program. The auditors were charmed by the 


freshness of her tone quality, good taste and refine- 
ment of style and excellent enunciation of the Italian 
texts..’"—-New York American, April 16, 
1920. ° 

“She made a favorable impression. Her voice is 


pleasing and of good range. She uses it with skill 
and her enunciation is clear.’’—Sylwester Raw- 
ling in The Evening World. 

& 


‘‘Her voice is a warm, luscious soprano of good 
range, unusually pleasing and velvety in pianissimo, 
but equally effective in dramatic outbursts. The 
singer has evidently studied with intelligence for her 
control of breath and phrasing are already noteworthy 
and her diction is admirably clear.’’--New York 
Tribune. 

‘‘Miss Rochen displosed a voice of fresh, agreeable 
quality and she has acquired good control of it. She 
showed both taste and feeling. Her English was 


clear.’’—New York Sun-Herald. 


SEPTEMBER 1ST 


Applications for Next Season may be addressed to 


Secretary, MME. NIESSEN-STONE, 50 West 67th Street, New York 


Telephone: 


Columbus 1405 
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Photography by John Shalian of Worcester 


The Photographs Show Only a Small Part of the Chorus of 600 Members of the American 


under a new leader and achieve such 
splendid results. In the numbers sung 
by the combined choruses, there was such 
perfect unison, such wonderful ensemble, 
the shading was so delicate, the response 
of every man to the slightest signal of 
the leader so complete that the effect 
was superb; there was not a flaw, not a 
break from the perfect whole. The 
grand choruses were directed by E. A. 
Francke of this city, and by Joel Moss- 
berg of Chicago. 

Illinois, Colorado, New York, Minne- 
sota, Pennsylvania, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts were the States represented at 
the festival, and the leaders who took 
part on the program in addition to Mr. 
Francke and Mr. Mossberg, were George 
Dunham of Boston, Axel Nelson of Mo- 
line, Ill.; N. P. Roubound of Boston, An- 
drew Pearson of Brockton, Robert Lof- 
strom of Worcester, Henry Nyberg of 
Bridgeport, Oscar Ekeberg of Provi- 
dence, Gustaf A. Carlson of Chicago, A. 
B. Ross of Hartford, August Hulten of 
Boston, Hjalmar Nilson of Minneapolis, 
formerly of Worcester, and Prof. J. Vic- 
tor Sandberg of Duluth. 

There was a large and efficient com- 
mittee in charge of arrangements for 
the entire affair, the executives at the 
head being Mr. Jeppson, Mr. Francke, 
Rudolf Sundin, festival secretary, and 
Olof Nilsson, treasurer. The general 
committee was composed of chairmen of 
the various subcommittees and included 
Sigurd Freudenthal, Karl G. Fredin, 
Gustaf L. Stenberg, Carl B. Benson, 
John Linné, Mrs. Axel Nylen, Thure Han- 
son, Olof Nilsson, Nils Bjork and Mar- 
tin Swanson. , Bees 
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Sophie Braslau at Her Debut 


Marcia van Dresser Also Gives Successful Recital in Capital— 
Damrosch Orchestra’s Visit Regarded as Complete Success 
—New Works by British Composers Introduced—Spanish 


Pianist Makes His Bow 








By EDWIN EVANS. 
London, June 18, 1920. 


OPHIE BRASLAU’S first appearance 
at Queen’s Hall was’ thoroughly 
successful. Her voice is one of the best 
we have heard in recent seasons, and we 
were much impressed by it. Not only is 
it rich in quality, but it is flexible, and 
adapts itself to music of varied styles. 
There is also emoticnal warmth in it, but 
as she infuses a very similar feeling into 
cach song, the effect is that her inter- 
pretation is less versatile than her voice. 
Another successful vocal recital was 


that given by Marcia van Dresser at 
the Wigmore Hall, but her range is more 
limited. She was at her best by the 
group of songs by Erich Wolff, wh'ch in- 
dicates practically, the type in which she 
excels. When she departs from it, she 
is a little lacking in subtlety, but the 
voice is always pleasing. 

Three concerts have so far been given 
by the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
and there are two more to follow. They 
have had good audiences, and on the 
whole their visit may be regarded as a 
ccmplete success, soc‘ally as well as mu- 
sically, for they have been entertained 
by the Lord Mayor, and by the Music 
Club, they have had all kinds of speeches 
made to them and at them, and I believe 
that.they have no complaints to make of 
our hospitality. One conversational fea- 
ture should have been placed under a 
ban, and that is the cordial references to 
the non-existence of differences of opin- 
ion between English and Americans at 
the present time. If they do not exist 
why talk about them? It is not the first 
time I have noticed among our visitors 
a certain anxiety to assure us that there 
is nothing wrong. All this is quite un- 
necessary, and only causes the mischief- 
makers on both sides to swell with pride 
under the illusion that they are being 
taken seriously, which so far as my ex- 
perience goes, they certainly are not. It 
is a curious thing that when we come 
into personal contact we get along 
famously, and yet there exists on both 
sides this tendency to explain away 
things which have no real existence. 

The orchestra itself has met with a 
warm appreciation. Naturally the first 
impulse was to listen for those features 
in which it differs sensibly from our 
own similar organizations, and musical 
opinion seized almost unanimously upon 
the brass as being the salient character- 
istic, not so much because of any dif- 
ference in the playing, but because of 
the collective sound produced, which was 
described to me as “very jolly.” This 
colloquialism is not out of place. The 
brightness of tone color has an ex- 
hilarating effect. Occasionally it  be- 
comes a little blatant, but generally it 
has a fine festive ring which has been 
much admired. The orchestra also 
possesses a very good body of strings, 
but that, of course, we are accustomed 
to find in any representative combina- 
tion. Such adverse criticism as there has 
been—and there has been very little has 
mostly fallen upon the wood-wind, which 
we do not consider as good as our own, 
but as ours happens to be the first sec- 
tion of our players to receive the ful- 
some praise of foreign visiting conduc- 
tors, it may be that we are a little spoilt. 
The effect of this relatively weak spot is 
to loosen the fusion of the different or- 
chestral timbres. It leaves the brass 
sometimes too prominent in proportion. 
The programs have consisted mostly of 
familiar music which scarcely needs dis- 
cussion. Albert Spalding was the first 
soloist heard, and gave us the impression 
that his style has considerably broad- 
ened since he was here before, and we 
should have liked to hear him in music 
of deeper significance than Saint-Saéns’ 
Concerto in B Minor. John Powell 
played the solo part in his “Rhapsodie 
Négre,” a work which met with a divided 




















reception, though his playing of it was 
excellent. I have purposely left Walter 
Damrosch himself to the end, because 
somehow we find him difficult to place. 
It is obvious that the precision and the 
general care’ of detail in which this or- 
chestra stands so high, must be due to 
its director. There has evidently been 
elaborate preparations, and that is his 
work. But when it comes to the actual 
performance we are not so much impres- 
sed with his interpretation, which does 
not bear the stamp of an acutely sensi- 
tive or imaginative mind, and one would 
need to be more familiar with his work 
to reconcile these two divergent esti- 
mates. Of individual members of the 
orchestra we were most struck with the 
first trumpet, the first flute, and collec- 
tively with the five horns whose ensemble 
was really very remarkable. 


Hear ‘New Sonata by Ireland 


At his last recital, Frederic Lamond 
gave the first London performance of 
John Ireland’s Piano Sonata which he 
had played a week previously at Bourne- 
mouth. Since the Violin Sonata in A 
Minor, with which it has some affinity, 
he has given us nothing better. It is in 
three movements, the second of which is 
again lyrical, but in elegiac mood. The 
finale is festive, but with dignity. As in 
most of this composer’s work, the themes 
themselves are comparatively simple, but 
their presentation is made sumptuous 
with harmonig, coloring. The underlying 
earnestness. which inspires the first 
movement—technically perhaps the most 
perfect—is maintained to the end, but 
not in a form to make one wish for re- 
laxation. It is a work of strong outlines 
and of deep emotion, expressed in a 
vigorous language that is never permit- 
ted to become hectic. No doubt it has a 
poetic basis, but the succession of the 
three moods is so close to human nature 
that it needs no anecdote to justify it. 
Mr. Lamond’s interpretation of this re- 
markable work was musically thorough, 
but psychologically not always success- 
ful. Its earnestness found a more ready 
sympathy in the pianist than its sheer 
humanity. It needed more warmth, per- 
haps even at the cost of some philosophy. 
The festive feeling of the finale, especial- 
ly, was not communicated to the audi- 
ence. Still, Mr. Lamond has done well 
to enrich his none too progressive réper- 
toire with so distinctive a work. 

The same afternoon the London String 
Quartet and Howard-Jones introduced a 
piano quintet by Cyril Scott. It is not 
his most recent chamber work, and may 
perhaps have suffered some disadvan- 
tage from being introduced out of its 
turn. In the matter of construction, it 
is not equal to the more recent trio which 
had its first performance a few weeks 
ago. Its various movements are played 
without a break and last more than half 
an hour. To make such a work continu- 
ously effective needs a strong internal 
structure by which the listener is at least 
subconsciously guided, even if he does 
not perceive the outlines at a first hear- 
ing. But Mr. Scott’s great gifts have 
mostly been applied in other directions. 
He is more concerned with the adorn- 
ment of the building than with such 
things as supports and girders. And, be 
it said at once, his sense of ornament is 
exceptionally acute and inventive. His 
quintet is full of moments of real sonor- 
ous beauty, such as less voluptuous mu- 
siclans may well envy him. But the lack 
of cohesion is apt to mar the pleasure 
one derives from such purely aural 
feasts, and after a while the attention 
wanders. In any case, it would have 
been more expedient to divide the work 
into its natural sections, and make each 
one deliver a more concise poetic mes- 
sage. 

On Tuesday last, Harriet Cohen, pian- 
ist, and John Coates devoted an entire 
program to the compositions of Arnold 
Bax. The most important event was 
Miss Cohen’s remarkably good perform- 


ance of his recent piano sonata, a work 
which is technically and temperamental- 
ly very exacting. It was, however, not 
new, and there were many novelties 
claiming attention. Of those which were 
for piano, I would select an imaginative 
lyrical ballad, “‘What the Minstrel Told 
Us,” which I consider one of Bax’s most 
successful compositions, and two pjeces 
which he has dedicated to Mme. Kar- 
savina, “The Slave Girl” and “A Lul- 
laby.” There were also some new songs 
in Mr. Coates’s selection, and we have 
few singers who can make modern Eng- 
lish art-song so completely enjoyable. 

A newcomer was Senor Montoriol- 
Tarrés, a Spanish pianist who would 
have been better advised if his program 
had included more of the music of his 
countrymen, for he plays it with that 
brilliant clarity which belongs to the 
Spanish landscape. He showed the same 
quality in some of the Chopin etudes, 
notably those in F Minor and C Sharp 
Minor, but in other music he seemed to 
go out of his way to impress, with the 
result that the phrases were sometimes 
exaggerated and distorted. At his best 
he is a very fine pianist, but the program 
of his recitals should be arranged with 
a definite view to his best. 
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Strawbridge & Clothier Singers Bring 
Out “Biggest” Audience to 
Willow Grove Park 


PHILADELPHIA, July 4.—The annual 
concert of the Strawbridge & Clothier 
Chorus at Willow Grove Park brought 
out the biggest audience of the present 
year. A program notable for musical 
variety and _ representative character 
was conducted jointly by Herbert Tily 
and Victor Herbert, whose orchestra is 
now playing at the park and which sup- 
plied the accompaniments to a portion 
of Niels Gade’s cantata, “The Crusad- 
ers” and Henry Hadley’s “In Music’s 
Praise.” Mr. Hadley came over from 
New York to hear the presentation of 
the work and was made to participate in 
the applause. 

The chorus sang with good volume and 
intonation the finale of the Gade score. 
Its work was also highly effective in the 
Hadley music, and apparently pleased 
the composer greatly. Doctor Tily, who 
organized the chorus a number of years 
ago from the employes of the big de- 
partment store, where he is general man- 
ager, and who has trained and con- 
ducted it since, directed with admirable 
discretion and easy authority. Both 
conductor and chorus were at their hap- 
piest in “Music Is Glory,” the conclud- 
ing part of the cantata. The soloists, 
who contributed much to the success of 
the work, were Mae Ebrey Hotz, so- 
prano, of Philadelphia; Robert Quait, 
tenor, and Fred Patton, baritone, of New 
York. 

Mr. Herbert conducted the second part 
of the program which Doctor Tily had 
made up a choral, solo and orchestral 


numbers chosen from the Herbert 
operas, light, comic and grand. The 
chorus, which Mr. Herbert has con- 


ducted on numerous occasions when it 
has given premieres of his more serious 
works at its winter concerts, was espe- 
cially fine in the “Moonbeams Shining” 
from “The Red Mill,” the “Czardas,” 
from “The Fortune Teller,” and the 
finale from “Natoma.” Mrs. Hotz’s va- 
ried talents were admirably employed 
in the diversified solo sections of these 
numbers. 





Music in New 
York’s Motion 
Picture Theate; ; 








Variety marked the musical offe, 
at the Capitol Theater Fourth of j.\, 
week. The musical program began \)}j;j 
“The Evolution of Yankee Doodle 
potpourri of solo-and ensemble sin, 
with accompaniment by the Capito! (y+. 
chestra, Nat Finston conducting, and -; 
cial scenic effects by Wenger. The pro. 
gram also included ballet numbers, a pj-. 
turesque presentation of Scotch 
and dances as a prelude for the feature 
film, solo and ensemble numbers, and a 
grand organ work by Arthur Depew. 

Southern melodies and the secon: of 
the Julian Ollendorff dance series wey. 
features of the music program ai the 
Rivoli during the week beginning Sunday, 
July 4. The overture, the “Southern 
Rhapsody,” was conducted by Frederick 
Stahlberg and Joseph Littau. An un- 
usual number offered by Mr. Riesenfeld 
was a bass drum solo by Max Manne. 
The organ solo, played by Firmen Swin- 
nen, was Rubinstein’s “Nuptial March.” 

Hugo Riesenfeld gave the Rialto or- 
chestra more than the usual opportunity 
to shine during Fourth of July week. 
The overture was Mendelssohn’s ‘“\id- 
summer Night’s Dream,” with Mr. Ries- 
enfeld and Lion Vanderheim conduct- 
ing. The second orchestral number was 
from Offenbach’s “Tales of Hoffmann.” 
Martin Brefel, tenor, who has been sing- 
ing regularly at the Rivoli and Rialto 
Theaters since he left “Aphrodite,” sang 
solo numbers. The organ selection, played 
by John Priest, was Nevin’s “Narcissus.” 

At the Criterion Theater, Josiah Zuro’s 
conception of “Through the Ages,” a mu- 
sical moment centering about the popular 
Jewish song, “Eili, Eili,’ with Emanue! 
List, basso; Jean Booth, contralto, and 
the chorus of the New School of Opera 
and Ensemble, was excellent. Anton 
Dvorak’s “Humoresque” was played by 
the orchestra, under the baton of Victor 
Wagner, as the overture. 

Managing Director Joseph L. Plunkett 
of the Strand Theater arranged a varied 
musical program. Kittie McLaughlin, so- 
prano, sang “A Birthday,” by Woodman. 
Catherine Stang, violinist, made here ini- 
tial New York appearance at the Strand, 
playing Kreisler’s “Tambourin Chinois” 
and “From a Canebrake,” by Samuel 
Gardner. Ralph H. Brigham and Her- 
bert Sisson, organists, played Grieg’s 
“Morning Mood.” The symphony orches- 
tra played selections from “Cavalleria.” 
Carl Edouarde and Francis W. Suther- 
land conducted. 





A. Spizzi to Stage Outdoor “Aida” with 
Noted Stars in Hartford, Conn. 


A. pizzi, the New York impressar0, 
has booked Hipolito Lazaro, the Spanish 
tenor, Jeanne Gordon, contralto, and 
Francesca Peralta, soprano, both of the 
Metropolitan; Greek Evans, baritone 0! 
the Creatore Opera Company, and Carlo 
Peroni, conductor of the Scotti Opera 
Company, for a big open-air performance 
of “Aida” at Hartford, Conn., on July 21. 
The performance will be given at the 
baseball grounds under the auspices 0! 
Hartford’s local Italtian associations. A 
similar performance will be given 4! 
Rochester, N. Y., early in August. Mr. 
Spizzi has also booked the principals fo! 
this event. In both performances mem- 
bers of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany’s chorus and orchestra will assist. 
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Friedman Engaged 
to Play with Two 
N. Y. Orchestras 


Ignaz Friedman, Polish Pianist 


Ignaz Friedman, the distinguished 
Polish pianist, who will make his first 
tour through America and Canada dur- 
ing the coming fall and spring, un- 
der the direction of the Metropoli- 
tan Musical Bureau, has already been 
engaged as_ soloist with the Na- 
tional Symphony, the New York Sym- 
phony and the Detroit Symphony, as 
well as for recitals in New York, Balti- 
more, Norfolk, Va.; Charleston, S. C.; 
New Haven, Conn.; Worcester, Mass.; 
Waterbury, Conn.; Providence, R. L.; 
Lincoln, Neb.; Des Moines, Iowa; Law- 
rence, Kan.; Montreal and _ Toronto, 
Canada. Mr. Friedman will make his 
New York début in recital early in Jan- 
uary. 

Mr. Friedman was born at Podgorre, 
near Cracow, Poland, in 1882, and as 
early as the age of three he showed un- 
mistakable evidences of a marked talent 
for music and the piano and the will- 
ingness to study patiently. He took his 
first lessons with Mme. Grzywinska, and 
later studied for a long term of years 
with Leschetizky, whose assistant he sub- 
sequently became. At the age of eight 


he was able already to play re- 
markably well and _ his  musician- 
ship was such that he could trans- 
pose the fugues of Bach, and the 


compositions of Beethoven without dif- 
fieulty. He appeared throughout Po- 
land, Russia and the whole of continental 
Europe as a “prodigy pianist,” and 
quickly won fame as a brilliant and un- 
derstanding exponent of the composi- 
tions of his fellow countryman, Chopin. 
As a composer Ignaz Friedman ranks 
high, having published eighty-five works, 
including one important concerto for 
plano with orchestra, a quintet for piano 
and strings, three string quartets, com- 
pos'tions for the piano, and_ several 
songs, in addition to many other composi- 
tions still in manuscript. 


PUBLISHER AS A SINGER 








A. V. Broadhurst of Enoch & Sons 
Charms Guests at Farewell Reception 


A. V. Broadhurst, of the London firm 
of Enoch & Sons, sailed, accompanied 
y Mrs. Broadhurst for England aboard 
the Mauretania on July 1. Mr. Broad- 
hurst has spent six weeks in America, 


during which time he accomplished the 


*stablishing of the New York branch of 
Enoch & Sons at 56 East Thirty-fourth 
Street. While here Mrs. Broadhurst 
‘isited her sister in Canada. 

The Broadhursts entertained a party 
of f£uests at tea at the Hotel Biltmore on 

ednesday afternoon, June 30. With 
Henry I. Myers, the young New York 
Planist and composer, as accompanist, 
4 number of songs were given. Estelle 





Carey, a charming and gifted young so- 
prano, was heard in Jack Thompson’s 
“God Sent You to Me,’ May Brahe’s 
“The Little People,” Daniel Wood’s “Gar- 
den of Happiness” and “Just a Little 
Waiting,” Landon Ronald’s “All a Merry 
May-time” and May Brahe’s “I Passed 
By Your Window.” The last named 
song Miss Carey sang all last week with 
great success at the Strand. Theater, 
New York. Although she was suffering 
from a cold, Miss Carey sang her songs 
delightfully, with great expressiveness, 
and had a heary reception. There was a 
surprise in store for the guests when 
Mr. Broadhurst appeared as the other 
singer of the afternoon. Music publish- 
ers are not the musical persons, in Amer- 
ica, at any rate, but Mr. Broadhurst 
proved himself the possessor of a fine 
baritone voice, which he used most mu- 
sically. He sang Easthope Martin’s 
“Wayfarer’s Night Song” and “The 
Brightest Day,” Charles Villiers Stan- 
ford’s splendid “The Sobbing of the 
Spey,” Jack Thompson’s “Rose of the 
World” and Easthope Martin’s rhythmi- 
cally attractive “The Crown of the 
Year.” Among the guests were John 
Hanna, manager of Enoch & Sons, New 
York, and Mrs. Hanna, J. M. Priaulx of 
C. H. Ditson & Co., and several members 
of the staffs of daily and weekly New 
York papers. A. W. K. 


COMMENCEMENTS ARE 
MANY IN PHILADELPHIA 





Graduates of the Various Schools and 
Teachers Display Creditable 


Musicianship 
PHILADELPHIA, June 30.—This is the 
season of commencements. The _pre- 


ceding four weeks, especially the latter 
part of them, have been filled with a num- 
ber of formal commencements or less 
formal concluding exercises of the va- 
rious local schools and teachers. 

Mrs. Philips-Jenkins gave a scenic and 
costume concert in the Bellevue ball- 
room in which her pupils gave a good 
account of their talents. Mlle. Louise 
Le Gai was in charge of the staging and 
dancing. Forty-six of Mrs. Jen- 
kins’ pupils participated, and the affair 
had a novel touch in that admissions 
were charged, the proceeds going to the 
national fund for the war orphans of 
Italy. Dorothy Fox sang the Polonaise 
from “Mignon,” Hilda _ Reiter, the 
Shadow Song from “Dinorah,” and Mar- 
guerite Palcho, the “Caro Nome” from 
“Rigoletto.” 

Isadore Vichnin, the young pianist, 
who was heard to advantage with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, was the star of 
the commencement exercises of the 
Philadelphia Musical Academy in With- 
erspoon Hall. He played as his gradu- 
ation piece the E Minor Concerto, by 
his teacher, Camille Zeckwer, a number 
which Mr. Zechwer himself performed 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra. Mr. 
Vichnin, although only sixteen years old, 
has already been heard in a number of 
important concerts. Carlton Cooley, 
winner of the Stokowski medal, played a 
Vieuxtemps number. 

The Combs Broad Street Conservatory 
of Music was obliged to hold its com- 
mencement at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. The conservatory orchestra of 
85 players, under the direction of Gil- 
bert Reynolds Combs, was heard in sev- 
eral numbers and members of the gradu- 
ating classes in the various schools were 
heard. Diplomas in piano, violin, voice, 
organ and theory were given to about 
200 students. Ruth Bowe Clutcher was 
awarded the degree of bachelor of music. 

Stanley Muschamp presented a num- 
ber of his pupils in a delightful and well 
given program. The following partici- 
pated: Margaret Brinker, Emily 
Mines, Elizabeth Middleton, Galielo Ro- 
manelli, Sara North, Gail Natt, Kath- 
ryn Sheppard and Ruth Brosius. The 
assisting artists were Frances Watkins, 
pianist, and William A. Schmidt. 

Two of Edith Macphie’s pupils of the 
graduating class of the music depart- 
ment of the Beechwood School were 
heard in an interesting recital. Anna 
Marie Price aisplayed skill in numbers 
from Beethoven, Chopin, Liszt and Hil- 
ler. Ruby Och, soprano, sang. with 
taste Mascagni’s “Romanza,” Liszt’s 
“Die Lorelei” and other numbers. 

David Dubinsky, of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, has been giving some inter- 
esting programs as conductor of the ex- 
cellent orchestra assembled for the mo- 
tion picture summer season at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. W. R. M. 











Missourians Endorse 


Credits 


at Quarter-Century Convention 





State Teachers’ Association Votes to Continue Efforts Towards 
State-wide Adoption of System—Native Talent Supplies 
Programs of Sessions—Re-elect Hall for President 








T. JOSEPH, MO., June 25.—The Mis- 


souri Music Teachers’ Association 
closed its twenty-fifth annual conven- 
tion, with a program at the Scottish 


Rite Cathedral last night. 

The convention opened with a session 
June 22, Ralph Parland, of St. Joseph, 
chairman of the executive committee, 
delivering the address of welcome, and 
William John Hall, of St. Louis, presi- 
dent, responding on behalf of the asso- 
ciation. The reading of reports’ fol- 
lowed, after which Jessie Crosby, of 
Kansas City, gave a talk on Music as a 
Mind Developer, which proved interest- 
ing, and was punctuated with discus- 
sions as to methods of instruction of 
children under school age. 

She illustrated some of her main 
points with a child somewhat under 
four years of age, who played scales 
and chords as instructed, readily chang- 
ing keys, and playing the minor with an 
ease which was really remarkable in one 
so young. 

W.L. Calhoun of Joplin, read a paper, 
An Experiment in High School Credits 
for Music Study. 
sult of his experience in Joplin, and 
appealed to the teachers to renew their 
activity toward establishing a system of 
credits in all Missouri schools. Mr. 
Calhoun takes the position that music !s 
a major study and the pupil should re- 
ceive credit for it as such. In schools 
he advocates the crediting for music 
when taken from a private teacher. 

The convention indorsed this stand, 
and decided to continue its efforts to get 
music more generally on a level with 
other studies. Nora Bryan of Cameron 
and Jerry Hall of St. Joseph, gave vocal 
numbers, and a piano group was pre- 
sented by Doris Kintner of St. Joseph. 

Tuesday evening’s program was given 
by St. Joseph talent, including Mar- 
guerite Hollinger, assisted by Mildred 
Hollinger, her sister; George C. Arnold, 
accompanied by Ruth Standish Cady; 
Ruth Ott by Barney E. Reiley, with 
Herbert Krumme at the piano, Gene- 
vieve Berry, and finally a chorus num- 
her under the direction of Herbert 
Krumme, with Mrs. Edna Grawe Michel 
accompanying. The chorus was marked 
by its perfect balance, and Mr. Krumme 
deserves much credit for his work. 


Various Conferences Held 


On Wednesday morning several inter- 
esting discussions were held, including 
an organ conference, led by Herbert 
Krumme, of St. Joseph; a piano confer- 
ence, led by W. L. Calhoun, of Joplin; 
a violin conference, led by Wort Morse, 
of Kansas City, and a voice conference, 
led by William John Hall, of St. Louis. 
These conferences were well attended 
and seemingly enjoyed. 

In the afternoon Charles Cease, a vo- 
cal teacher of Kansas City, read a very 
cleverly written paper, How to Inter- 
est the Business Man in Music. The 
remainder of the program was given 
over to Henry H. Loudenback, director 
of the music department of Christian 
College of Columbia, Mo. This was in 
the nature of an historical piano recital, 
his beginning with the group of clas- 
sical, ending with moderns. Mr. Lou- 
denback’s program showed much careful 
preparation and thought, was well as- 
sembled and was most pleasing to his 
audience. 

After this program the women of the 
St. Joseph Fortnightly Music Club en- 
tertained with a very enjoyable auto 
ride, and tea at the Country Club. 

The visitors from Kansas City gave 
the entire program Wednesday evening. 
Solon Robinson, Louise Parker, pianists; 
Wort Morse, violinist, accompanied by 
H. C. Feil, and Mrs. Elizabeth Powell 
Van Closter. 

‘Thursday the Orpheum Theater was 
offered for an organ recital. Violet 


Robinson, organist of the Orpheum The- 
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ater, and a local music teacher, played 
the first number. Lewis Wills ot Neo- 
sho, played a group of four numbers; 
Herbert Krumme, of St. Joseph, gave 
numbers, and Ralph Parland, of St. Jo- 
seph, With Miss Robinson at the organ, 
sang. Hans C. Feil, of Kansas City, 
followed with a short talk, and a group 
of five numbers. William John Hall, of 
St. Louis, ended the program with three 
of his own compositions and others by 
Czerwonsky and Gaul. The afternoon 
program contained a paper by Mrs. Cora 
Lyman, of Kansas City, on National 
Federation of Musical Clubs and a pa- 
per by Ellis Levy, of St. Louis, on The 
Financial Side of Music. Martha Mc- 
Cormick, of Carthage, followed with a 
group of pleasantly interpreted piano 
numbers, and Gertrude Graham Walker 
gave an exceptionally interesting talk 
on The Jew in Music. John Halk, of 
St. Louis, played two violin numbers, 
Marie Guengerich, of Joplin, concluding 
the program. 

At the evening program Mr. Halk 
again played, Mr. Parland singing “Ah, 
Moon of My Delight” from “A Persian 
Garden,” Lehmann, and the program 
closed with a quartet for violins, com- 
posed by Ellis Levy and played by Mr. 
Levy and John Halk of St. Louis; Wort 
Morse of Kansas City, and Donald Wy- 
att of St. Joseph. 

At the annual election of officers 
William John Hall, of St. Louis, was re- 
elected president; Louise Parker, of 
Kansas City, was re-elected vice presi- 
dent, and W. L. McElroy, of Joplin, was 
elected secretary-treasurer. About 100 
persons were registered from practically 
all over the state. Joplin was chosen 
as the meeting place in 1921. 

The generosity of the St. Joseph 
Scottish Rite Cathedral Association in 
giving the use of its building and spa- 
cious auditorium for the use of the con- 
vention was the subject of considerable 
favorable comment among the visitors, 
as the place was ideally suited for such 
a gathering. 

R. H. Montague, of St. Joseph, chair- 


man of the program committee, and 
Ralph Parland, chairman of the exec- 
utive committee, both deserve much 


credit for their hard and earnest work, 
and it was due largely to their efforts 
that the convention was the big’ success 
that all pronounced it to be. G. H. S. 


Wheatley Re-engaged as Soloist at Stad- 
ium Concerts 


As a result of his recent successful 
appearance as soloist at the Stadium 
concerts in New York with the Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra, Walter 
Wheatley has been re-engaged to appear 
as soloist at these concerts in August. 
Mr. Wheatley, who has been in New 
York for a short time, left last week for 
Chicago and will return to New York 
in time to reappear at the Stadium. 


SUMMY’S CORNER 


Among the melodious and better grade of 
popular songs appearing these days none 
will be found more attractive to the 
singer or public than the new song by W. 
FRANKE HARLING entitled IRISH 
ROSE O’ MY HEART; the text by 
Ben Tewin. It has the lilt, the appeal 
and the charm that is found only in the 
real successful song. 
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BALTIMORE, Mp.—Hamline Baker Ma- 
ginnis has been appointed organist and 
choirmaster of the Abbott Memorial 
Presbyterian Church. 


* * * 


Paris, Ky.—The inaugural recital of 
the new organ in the Christian Church, 
was given by Sutherland Dwight Smith 
on the evening of June 24. 

* * * 


CHARLESTON, W. VA.—Haydn’s “The 
Creation” was presented recently under 
the conductorship of W. S. Mason of the 
Mason School of Music. The soloists 
were Elizabeth Posten, Mrs. John A. 
Mason, I. Merrill Smith and John A. 
Mason. 

* ok * 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—At the closing 
recital of Mrs. Edna Bishop Daniel, the 
following pupils were heard: Blanche 
Odell, Cleo Scanland, Brycie Bayles, Ber- 
tha Wey, Pearl Shreve, Ruth Peter and 
Anna Dinn. Miss Shreve and Minnie 
Riddick presided at the piano. 


* * * 


WATERLOO, IowA.—Marion Tryon Ran- 
sier gave a musicale recently to her 
pupils of high school age who have been 
participants in a contest for a scholar- 
ship the past season. Dorothy Wilbur 
was the winner of the contest. Among 
those on the program were Gretchen 
Junge, Helen Menges, Mary Vaughn, 
Dorothy Wilbur. 

* * ok 

YorK, PA.—The Pennsylvania Brigade 
Band, Uniformed Rank Knights of 
Pythias, of Hanover, Pa., has been chosen 
as headquarters band for the national 
encampment of the uniformed rank of 
the Knights of Pythias to be held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, during the last week of 
July. Harry W. Swartzbaugh, of Han- 
over, is conductor of the band. 

* * * 


SAN DieGo, CAL.—Dr. H. J. Stewart, 
official organist at Spreckles’ out-of-door 
organ in Balboa Park, starts on his va- 
cation July 1. He will be gone for the 
entire month. During his absence the 
recitals will be given by Daniel A. 
Hirschler, organist from Emporia, Kan. 
Mr. Hirschler and his family are spend- 
ing their summer in San Diego. 

, co Bd * 


WATERLOO, IowA.—Hugo Goodwin, or- 
ganist, of Chicago and Master Douglas 
Smith, boy soprano, and soloist at Grace 
Church, Chicago, gave a recital on the 
new pipe organ at Walnut Baptist 
Church last week. On Saturday morn- 
ing they gave a free recital for children 
under the auspices of the Community 
Music League which was attended by 250 
children. 

ok * ok 

NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Through MusI- 
CAL AMERICA New Orleans learns of the 
“Honorable Mention” awarded Florence 
Hiteshew in the Senior Diploma Class in 
the final competitions of the Chicago 
Musical College. Miss Hiteshew is a 
niece of Dora Baeckley, a veteran teacher 
of the piano, who has had the young 
girl trained carefully by Mark Kaiser in 
this city. 

Tt 

SACRAMENTO, CAL.—Florine Wenzel 
presented eight boys of the junior class 
in a piano recital recently. Ted McFall, 
Jack Klaus, Billy Klaus, Kern McLaugh- 
lin, Norman McLaughlin, Kermit Parker, 
Billy Wegener and Georgie Smith pro- 
vided the program, assisted by Helen 
Conley, Helen Everett, Ruth Legate, Mil- 
dred McFall, Ethel McNeil and Lucille 
Schoenbackler. 

* * *” 

MOUNT VERNON, N. Y.—Wolfe Wolfin- 
sohn, violinist from South Africa, ap- 
peared at a musicale given here last 
week at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Mark D. Stiles. His numbers included 
Kreisler’s ‘“Liebesfreud,” and “Ber- 
ceuse,” by De Frasse. Frank Sheridan, 
pianist, of this city and Elizabeth Jones, 
contralto, also of Mount Vernon, ap- 
peared with the artist. 


1K * a 
MASON City, IowA.—The Municipal 
Band, employed at $1,000 a week to give 
daily concerts afternoon and evening, 
will give its Thursday concert at the 
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noon hour every week for the benefit of 
the clerks in the different business firms. 
It will be given in Central Park which 
is located in the heart of the business 


section. This will benefit a large num- 
ber of people employed in the business 
section who have an hour off at noon. 

~ * * 


PORTLAND, ORE. — Elizabeth Hoben 
presented some of her vocal and piano 
students in recital recently. Those who 
took part were Anita Stephenson, Anna 
Josephine Duggan, Christina Frey, Anna 
Weiner, Dorothy Mae Thomas, Marie 
Agnes Albin, Frank Forbes, Bessie 
Weiner, Evangeline Yerkes, Anna Cor- 
dano, Edna Nelson, Louis Williamson, 
Vivian Anderson, Ada Pauline Howitt 
and Dorothy Williamson. 


* * * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—At a lecture organ 
recital given recently by Lucien E. 
Becker at Reed College, American com- 
posers were featured. A popular num- 
ber was a.series of “Sea Sketches” by 
R. S. Stoughton, and the American folk- 
songs with modern harmonies trans- 
cribed by James Spencer were favorites. 
Harold Vincent Milligan, B. Oscar Klein, 
Leo Sowerby, Homer N. Bartlett, Ethel- 
bert Nevin and Ernest R. Kroeger were 
the American composers heard. 

* * * 


CALGARY, B. C.—A piano recital of 
unusual interest was given by Gladys 
McKelvie recently in the Al Azhar Tem- 
ple. This was Miss McKelvie’s first ap- 
pearance in public since her return from 
New York, where she has been studying 
for the past two years. She was prob- 
ably at her best in the two Liszt num- 
bers, the arrangement of the “Liebestod”’ 
and the Twelfth Rhapsodie which were 
brilliantly played, with an execution that 
was unusually authoritatve. 

* co oo 

MIssouLA, Mont.—The vocal pupils 
of Austin Abernathy of the University 
of Montana, were heard recently in re- 
cital in the University Chapel. Those 
offering the program were: Elvina 


Stark, Lenore St. Germaine, Helen Be- - 


vier, Nellie Kyllo, Lenore Walpole, Anne 
Walsh, Ina Brockway, Lila Hansen, 
Edna Peppard, Eleanor Harvey, Eliza- 
beth Morris, Volberg Embretsch, Gerald- 
ine Galvan, Vivian Shutt, Ruth Hartley 
and Alice Sandholtz. 


* of oe 


WORCESTER, MAss.—Mrs. George Her- 
bert Staples, an exponent of the Lesche- 
tizky School, presented a number of her 
pupils in annual recitals June 29 in her 
studio. Those who took part in the pro- 
gram were Thelma Barr, Grace Butter- 
field, Dorothy Holden, Beatrice Desautele, 
Goldie Pettie, Emily Hamblin, Irene 
Rugg, Lillian Prendergast, Ruth Johnson, 
Mary Prendergast, Leone Reccorde, Zilla 
Barr and Gunhild Olson. The pupils 
were assisted by Wilber Wilder, reader. 

ok * K 


REGINA, CAN.—The local season was 
brought to a close with a successful con- 
cert at the Stadium under the auspices 
of the Exhibition Board. The concert 
was presented by the Orchestral and 
Choral Societies under the direction of 
IF’. Laubach, with W. A. and B. M. Lau- 
bach as accompanists. Alma Simpson, 
soprano, was heard to good effect, while 
Mrs. Atkinson, Mrs. F. H. Portnall, R. A. 
Bridgman and Sam Livingstone of the 
Choral Society were the soloists for the 
chorus from Gounod’s “Faust.” 

ok * ok 

LANCASTER, PA.—During the com- 
mencement week at the Millersville State 
Normal School students of the music de- 
partment presented a program. en- 
titled “In the Good Old Times” the story 
of which was prepared by the Misses 
Conrad, Taylor, Landes and Weishampel. 
“Old Virginny” days were presented in 
song and story in a three act arrange- 
ment. Mountaineer, Negro and Indian 
songs were featured while Negro dances, 
Virginia reels and the minuet were pre- 
sented in realistic fashion. 

* * oS 


ZANESVILLE, OHI0.—The following 
pupils of Mrs. Francis Chappelear gave 
a recital, June 22, Jane Welling, Clara 


Phelps, Raymond Chappelear, Cleo Craw- 
ford, Elsie Riston, Hilda Owen, Louise 
Snoots, Grace Fogle, Lela Covert, Grace 
Phelps, Georgia McClure, Ester May 
Ransbottom, Virginia Fenton, Grace 
Knoedler, Laura Brilliant, Edna Hedge, 
Nellie Galligher, Louise Seemuth, Helen 
Seemuth, Ruth Mason, Ruth Colby, 
Josephine Fitz, Mildred Hughes, Dorothy 
Stevens, Marie Hannum, Marjory Petti- 
cord, Edna Henderson, Buehl Mason and 


Beatrice Schwartz. 
a * ak 


York, Pa—Pupils of M. Jeune 
Schwartz, pianist, appeared in recital 
last week in the auditorium of the Han- 
over High School. Pauline Pitts, so- 
prano, assisted. Miss Schwartz is or- 
ganist at Union Lutheran Church, this 
city. The following of Miss Schwartz’s 
pupils were heard: Dorothy Trone, 
Evelyn Kirkland, Frances Nace, Pearl 
Weaver, Ross Black, Helena Rohrbaugh, 
Aurelia English, Pauline Sterner, Lester 
Hamm, Mabel Hamm, Anna Mae Dietz, 
Bernell Baker, Adele Bradlay, Louise 
Stark, Vivian Waltman and Margaret 
Morning. 

* * * 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Among the teachers 
who presented pupils in recital this week 
were Cora Blassen, Frederick W. Hos- 
cheid, Irene Regreald, Mrs. Emma Welch 
Landry, William Wallace Graham, Fran- 
ces Dayton, Ida May Cook, Orpha Alice 
Parker, Elsie M. Lewis, Mrs. Anna D. 
McPherson, Mrs. Edwin T. Deming, The 
Northwest School of Music, The Valarie 
Conservatory de Musique et Art Dram- 
atique, Mrs. Laura Jones Rawlinson, 
Mrs. Ethel Barkdale Warner, Mrs. G. 
Starr Swenson, Mrs. Lena W. Chambers, 
Mrs. Kathryn Trysler Street, Miss Laura 
L. Fox and Ethel Edick. 


* * * 


WORCESTER, MAss.—Grand Army Hall 
was filled June 30 when Estella Pinck- 
ney Clough, teacher of singing, presented 
a number of her pupils in recital. A 
pleasing and vaned program was given 
by these young men and women: Stan- 
ley Skidd, Olive Cowen, Fred Kohlstrom, 
Theresa Kenney, Raymond Culley, Wil- 
liam Hennessey, Marguerite Clark, Leah 
Tisdale, Esther Stevens, Hazel Venable, 
Eleine Girard, Mildred Parker, Lillian 
Myers, Anna Lynch, Willebelle Hollens- 
hed, Sarah Coleman, Julia Warner, Doris 
Stewart, Rose Brevard, Mary Conlon, 
Edith Shogren, Bertha Frances, Greta 
Wendt, Henry LaDeux, Ruth Christensen 
and Ruth Johnson. 


a * * 
PORTLAND, ORE. — Mrs. Annette 
Owens, a member of the Associated 


Faculty of the Northwestern Normal 
School of Music and Art presented 
a number of piano students in recital 
Wednesday night at the Third. Bap- 
tist Church. The following took part: 
Lucile Nelson, Mildred Park, Catherine 
Spall, Virginia Troutman, Alice South- 
ard, Lottie Calof, Kenneth Southard, 
Wando Dixon, Leonore Peterson, Maxine 
Keeley, Laura Semenza, Dorothy Thomp- 
son, Edith Tobey, Ruth Smith, Helen 
Schnell, Doris Wade, Donald Dunlap, 
Newell Dixon, Blanche Johnson, Ruth 
Green, Doris Lacey, Irene Schnell, Esther 


La Mar, Agatha Keeley and Flora 
Cereghino. Mrs. Bess Owens Runyun, 
vocalist, assisted. 


* * * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Two programs were 
offered recently in Salem, where Beatrice 
Shelton, pianist, presented her advanced 
students in piano recitals. Appearing 
June 17 were Ruth Bedford, Robert Raw- 
son, Genevieve Yanke, Gladys Harbord, 
Ruth Schultz, assisted by four profes- 
sional musicians, Ada Miller and Mrs. 
W. Carlton Smith, sopranos, and T. S. 
Roberts, organist, and Mary Talmadge, 
violinist. Appearing June 21, Gertrude 
Aldrich, Bertha Vick, Flora Fletcher, 
Elva Amslee, Helen Pollock, Ruth Peck, 
Winifred Rinehart, Ruth Page, Wayne 
Allen, Cecil Deacon and Lois Nye, as- 
sisted by Hallie Parrish, soprano, and 
Durdall and Gertrude Aldrich, violin- 
ists. Ruth Bedford was accompanist for 
the professional musicians at both con- 
certs. whee 

* 


LANCASTER, PA.—Luella Batdorf pre- 


_ sented her pupils in recital at the Iris 


Club last week. Mrs. Wilbur F. Meiskey 
assisted. Those heard on the program, 
included: Mildred McMichael, Ina Ains- 
worth, Susan Peifer, Ruth Linville, Al- 
meda Bechtold, Youtha Kittle, Elwood 
Rhoads, Helen and Jeanette Canter, 
Ethel Nuss, Katharine Lingle, Merle 


Campbell, Frances Kiehl, Lloyd Lefevre, 
Catharine Ulrich, Mary Myers, Lucinda 
Lichty, Dorothy Wright, Russel Bech- 
told, Clyde Ainsworth, Mary Shank, 
Dorothy Lowery, Edna and Helen Gard- 
ner, Verna Hoover, Clyde Schlotzberger, 
Anna Kauffman, Ila and _ Richard 


—, 


Yeager, Edna Moser, Katie Lutt 
berger, Dorothy Kranz, Kathryn Hoo 
Ruth Singleton, Helen Posten, Ey, 
Piersol, Nesta Stevens. 

a so * 


ZANESVILLE, OH10.—Recitals were 
en by the pupils of Mrs. Charles F) 
cis Chappelear on June 21 and 22. | 
Chappelear thus closed the most suc, 
ful year of her career as a teacher. 
opening recital was in the shape . 
MacDowell program dedicated to 
Monday Morning Music Club at Pe 
boro, N. H., honoring Mrs. Edward \| 
Dowell who is a close friend of \ 
Chappelear and who has appeared in 
cital at the Chappelear studios. A 
criminating audience greeted Violet || 
worth, local organist, just returned f; 1 
New York, and Frederick Squires, . 
soprano, and Dr. Bromley, organis: 
St. Luke’s Church, Marietta, O., | 
gave a recital at St. James’s Episc 
Church, June 21. Assisting artists wij. 
Mrs. R. O. Coutant, Frs. Frank Han 
A. J. Preston and George Clark. 


* * ok 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Violin, piano . 
organ students of the Chase Schoo! | 
Music gave a recital at Vernon Sc!) 0! 
recently. Those who took part wer 
Josephine Ericksen, Kenneth Crawfv\\, 
Leonard Bjorkman, Marvin Maged:ny, 
Marjorie Hill, Russel Doescher, W |\i. 
Pranitis, Frank McLeod, Glen Hoov er, 
Dorothy Smith, Raymond Nelson, Hallic 
Armstrong, Cleona Armstrong, Mary! 
Hoover, James Crawford, Helen Dockery, 
Dick Wagner, Philip Wagner, Tom Wac- 
ner, Martha Morse, Harriet Fergusvi, 
Tillie Veltman, Elsie Long, Mrs. Pear! 
Wagner, Kenneth Meisner, Melvin Lone, 
Cyril Hoover, Daniel Clement, Ruth Dil- 
lie, Maxime Siegel, Edith Cowlen, Ruby 
Lanning, -Eda Stovell, Mary Cameron, 
Ruth Doescher, Thelma Vroman, Ruth 
Johnson, Alice Johnson, William Brauer, 
Florence Young, C. F. Wagner, Bernar( 
Brauer and Mrs. Hazel Wagner. 

* * * 


WORCESTER, MAsSs.—Pupils of James 
Oakes, teacher of piano, gave a program 
of considerable merit June 1 in Alhambra 
Hall, where they were presented in an- 
nual recital. They were assisted by 
Alice Griffiths, reader, and Harry Leven- 
son, a talented young violinist. Pupils 
who played were Alice Chaifetz, Ruth 
Kulin, Grace Hertz, Donald McGourty, 
Rhoda Olcott, Minnie Salitasky, Sarah 
Kaplin, Sarah Miliefsky, Mary Trotsky, 
Christine Hoey, Margaret Shea, Louis 
Payne, Pauline Levenson, Winnifre( 
Murphy, Grace Holden, Gertrude Perman, 
Edith Griff, Daniel Halpin, Frederick 
Campbell, Gertrude Donahue, Mae Rear- 
don, Harold Porter, Arline Lanphear, 
Edith White, Sophie Kaplin, Samuel Lev- 
enson, Margaret Halpin, Frances Per- 
man, Marion Murray, Lena Cohen, Char- 
lotte Kulin, Mae Olcott, Roland Pichette, 
Bessie Shreiar and Catherine Peterson. 

*K o* * 


ROCKFORD, ILL.—Eloise Spoor Morgat, 
violin teacher, presented her pupils in 
recital on June 29, at her studios in the 
Palace Theater building. They were as- 
sisted by Kate Holland Patton, dramatic 
reader. Hazel Tillberg has returned 
from Chicago where she spent the past 
year in study with G. Magnus Schutz 
Piano pupils of Verona Nordin were 
presented in recital June 26, assisted !y 
Elizabeth Sydow in a group of dances, 
and by Margaret Bodorff, reader. Anna 
Larson and Viola Gabrielson presente‘! 
piano pupils in recitals on June 23, as- 
sisted by Dorothy Gottfred, soprano, ani 
June Nystrom, reader. Bodfors Schoo! 
of Music presented pupils in their annual 
recital June 25 in the Y. W. C. A. gym 
nasium. The male chorus of the Swe: 
ish Mission Tabernacle, gave their mii- 
summer concert June 24 at the churc!.. 
S. P. Ekstrom is conductor of the chorus 

RocHESTER, N. Y.—The Edgar J. Rose 
School of Piano Playing closed its sca 
son June 24 with a pupils’ recital. Among 
those who took part were Jean Gol: 
smith, Jane Sloman, Florence Friedm:”, 
Mary Goldfarb, Agnes and Marion Mc- 
Manus, Genevieve Falk, Anna Cohn, 
Rosalin Kaufman, Lillian Zatz, Marjory 
Twist, Ida Markus, Harold Bernstei", 
Madeline Epstein, Evelyn Gallant, Be'- 
nice Gallant, Margaret M. Drury, Jes='° 
Lewison, Eleanor Goldstein, Verr'!! 
Toates, Florence Sweet, Betty Rosnes. 
Sadie Levin, Janice Harrington, Elean 
Brown, Mildred Burton, Evelyn Lern:': 
Marjorie Koninsky, Madge Raetz, Nao: 
Rocklin, Anna Van Niel, Gladys 4! 
Violet Tylee, Claudia Goldstein, Har’, 
Sullivan, Mae Timmons, Jerome PD 
mond, Kathryn Farrell, William We 
rib, Henry LaPatrie, Mortimer Le: 
George Swan, Mrs. Van Devort, M’> 
Contant, Mildred Mayer and Esthe! 
Lowes. 
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_———— the improvement will be permanent. 


[? MUSIC SCHOOLS # # 
e e and STUDIOS of N.Y. 





adelin Fermin, the New York vocal 
roacher, presented many pupils recently. 
Cladys Pidgeon and Elizabeth Teter 
ave returned from a concert trip in 
Nova Scotia. Miss Pidgeon has been 
-noaged for a summer season of musical 
tock in Staten Island, N. Y., and she 
-o< heard in recital at Houtzdale, Pa., 
~ June 18. Astrid Fjelde, leading so- 
»yano of the Presbyterian Church, 
Yonkers, N. Y., will be heard in 
oeital at the Highland Lake Country 
(lub late in July. Ruth Oswald has 
-oturned from a tour in “Head Over 
Heels.’ Miss Oswald will return to the 


<tave in the fall in a new play. George 
| phelps, tenor, will be heard in a new 


»yoiuetion in September. Helen McGee 
_ppeared at the Rivoli, New York. Hal 
Hevine, tenor, is in the cast of a Schubert 
»roduction. 
' kthel M. Ellery, who posseses a voice 
of exceptional beauty and quality, will 
he introduced to the music world next 
B fall. 
1 Josephine Von Hartz was cordially re- 
) ceived at a concert given in the Dutch 
) Reformed Church in Metuchen, N. J. 
Among the out-of-town pupils regis- 
tered at the studio for the past season 
were Ethel M. Ellery, San Francisco, 


Cal.; Elizabeth Teter, Philippi, W. Va.; 


Gladys Pidgeon, Houtzdale, Pa.; Mary 
Lettie Dick, Greensboro, N. C.; Charlotte 
Smith, Martinsburg, W. Va.; Helen Mc- 
Gee, San Francisco, Cal.; Annie Jett, 
Lynchburg, Va.; Marguerite Porter, 
Charleston, W. Va.; Helen Dodson, Fa- 
yettesville, N. C.; Mary Neal, Danville, 
Va.; Josephine Von Hartz, Metuchen, 
N. J. ° 


* * * 


Two talented pupils, Josephine Hoff- 
man and Mary Mascher, nine and twelve 
years old, respectively, were presented 
in recital by Lisbet Hoffmann, New York 
pianist and teacher, in her Carnegie Hall 
studio on the evening of June 26. Miss 
Hoffman showed exceptional promise in 
her excellent interpretation of Weber’s 
“Rondo Brilliant,” Schytte’s “Ghosts,” 
Schubert-Liszt’s “By the Sea” and 
Heller’s Tarantelle, while Miss Mascher 
shared equal praise for her  de- 
livery of Beethoven’s Minuet in G and 
Grieg’s “Elfs.” Jane Dohrman, the as- 
sisting artist, was heard in a group, ef- 
fectively given in costume. A feature 
was a lecture by Gene Francois on 
psychophysical expression for mental 
and physical poise, stage-bearing and 
personality. 





| ROCHESTER SCHOOLS 
_ OPEN SUMMER WORK 


' High Schools Continue Classes 
» in Instruments—Furlong 
Announces Schedule 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., June 30.—James E. 
) Furlong, local concert manager, has al- 


- ready announced his concert course for 
next season. It is unusually fine, and 
» should be greatly successful, both mu- 
sically and financially. The list of ar- 
‘tists includes Mme. Schumann-Heink, 
» Alessandro Bonci, lyric tenor, who will 
» have as his co-artist Mme. Rene Thorn- 
ton-Hageman, mezzo-soprano, and wife of 
Richard Hageman; Jan Kubelik, Bo- 
hemian violinist, assisted by Pierre Augi- 
eras, pianist; Florence Macbeth, soprano, 
and José Mardones, baritone, and two 
visits of the New York Symphony Orches- 
tra, Walter Damrosch, conductor. At one 
of these orchestra concerts the Triple 
Concerto of Beethoven will be given, the 
soloists for the occasion being John 
Powell, pianist; Albert Spalding, vi- 
olinist, and Willem Willeke, ’cellist. 
The other orehestra concert will have 
as assisting artist Frieda Hempel, so- 
prano. As an extra event outside of 
the foregoing concert course Mr. Fur- 
‘long is bringing the Isadora Duncan 
Dancers with Beryl Rubinstein as solo 
‘pianist. This event will be compli- 
mentary to season subscribers. 
The summer school music course has 
been opened at the East High School 
and will continue for eight weeks. 








There has already been a large enroll-. 


ment and all the holders of Eastman 
musical instruments are expected to 
attend the summer session. The cours- 
es are divided into several groups for 
beginning work in violin and for those 
more advanced pupils, and _ special 
classes in different instruments are be- 
ing organized so that pupils just be- 
finning may get into shape to play in 
the junior or senior high school bands 
‘nd orchestras next fall. The instru- 
mental classes are being instructed by 
Jay W. Fay. Charles H. Miller, di- 
rector of music in the public schools is 
‘upervising the sessions. The band 
that is getting practice through the 
summer is the Advanced Rochester 
High School Band, made up of the best 
Players in all the public schools. There 
‘re about fifty boys in the group. 
The board of education has secured 
the services of J. Alfred Spouse, teach- 
B of musie in the public schools of 
'ithamton, N. Y., to take the place of 
id lam Breach, who resigned to go to 
‘ston-Salem, N. C. Mr. Spouse re- 
©ived his training in Detroit and New 
, and Mr. Miller speaks of his 


work at Binghamton very enthusiasti- 
cally. J. E. Maddy, of the instrumental 
department of the public school music 
is spending the summer at Chautauqua, 
and his work for the summer has been 
taken by Mr. Fay. 

A new way of teaching children the 
keys and touch on the piano is to be 
tried out in the public schools by Mr. 
Miller. He has had made a sample key- 
board, called a junior clavier which, if 
proved satisfactory, will be installed in 
all of the public shcools teaching piano. 
It is about two-thirds the size of the 
regular piano board, and gives the cor- 
rect key movement along with the loca- 
tion of the keys. Hitherto painted or 
paper dummies have been used. When 
a class in piano is taking instruction— 
a class is limited to about seven pupils 
—the junior claviers will be used, the 
pupils striking the proper keys, with the 
music in front. Then each one’s turn 
at the piano reveals whether the pupil 
has played the clavier correctly or not. 

Two attractive recitals were given 
last week at the studio of Charles F. 
Boylan, those taking part on the pro- 
grams being, Mrs. Dorothy Clark Smith, 
soprano, Grace Tolman, soprano, Ralph 
D. Scobell, tenor, Harry R. Rapp, bari- 
tone, Gilbert Owen, violinist, and Lor- 
imer Eshleman, accompanist. There 
was a large audience on both occasions. 

The Tuesday Musicale, the women’s 
musical club of Rochester is planning a 
series of twelve recitals for next sea- 
son. A large part of the twelve recitals 
will be given by members of the club, 
not more than four, probably, being 
given by visiting artists. Those artists 
already engaged include Guy Meier and 
Lee Pattison in a two piano recital, and 
a joint recital by Frank LaForge, pi- 
anist and Charles Carver, baritone. 
The events will take place this coming 
year in the ballroom of the Seneca Ho- 
tel, instead of at the Genesee Valley 
Club, as hitherto. MARY ERTz WILL. 





CONVENTION ECLIPSES 
MUSIC IN SAN FRANCISCO 





Remodeling of Auditorium Said to Have 
“Perfected” Acoustics—Light 
Opera Draws Crowds 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., June 27.—San 
Francisco is in gala attire and welcom- 
ing the delegates to the Democratic Con- 
vention which opened to-day. The Ex- 
position Auditorium has been remodeled 


for the occasion and announcement is 
made that “the acoustics are now per- 
fect.” As the poor acoustic properties 
of the building have heretofore been the 
great difficulty encountered by musical 
attractions which have been compelled to 
use the auditorium, it is to be hoped that 














PALESTRINA CHOIR 


of Philadelphia 


Nicola A. Montani, Conductor 





In the general excitement of preparing 
for our Eastern visitors, musical matters 
are receiving little consideration this 
week. Of particular interest, however, 
has been the appearance of the New 
Bostonians at the Columbia Theater. The 
“Chocolate Soldier” was the first week’s 
offering and it drew large audiences. 
Among the singers were some old favor- 
ites. Jefferson de Angelis, who is a San 
Franciscan by birth, is always received 
with enthusiasm, and his portrayal of 
Colonel Popoff “took” decidedly. Ann 
Tasker as Nadine, Levinia Winn as 


Mescha, and Marie Morgan as _ the 
Mother were all ecellent. J. Humbird 
Duffey sang the name part. Edward 


Quinn as Alexius and Dalmar Poppin as 
Captain Massakroff were both fully 
equal to the characters assumed. The 
orchestra and chorus under Paul Stein- 
dorff gave splendid support. 

The Barcarolle from Ulderico Mar- 
celli’s opera “Maimundis” was continued 
at the Tivoli Theater for the second week 
in response to popular demand. 

The chorus of well trained voices was 
led by Georges Simondet. Marion Vecki 
and other professional singers sang the 
Barcarolle. 

On Tuesday evening at the Scottish 
Rite Auditorium Olga Steeb played a 
splendid..program consisting of numbers 
by Mozart, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Liszt, 
MacDowell, Debussy, Gluck and Saint- 
Saéns. The Ampico was introduced and 
gave an accurate reproduction of several 
of Miss Steeb’s offerings. Miss Steeb’s 
technique is virtually flawless and she 
is not lacking in interpretative artistry. 

John Smith, pianist, and Eric Gerson, 
baritone, were the assisting artists at 
the Fairmont Hotel concert, Sunday eve- 
ning. Uda Waldrop accompanied and 
the orchestra under Rudy Sieger gave 
an attractive program. 

The final concert of the season was 
given by the Nash ensemble on Friday 
afternoon at the St. Francis Hotel. Caro- 
lyn Augusta Nash appeared in the dual 
role of pianist and violinist. The assist- 
ing artists were Brooks Parker, flutist, 
and Firmin Cardona, violinist. There 
was the usual large audience. 

On Friday evening Althea Burns, col- 
oratura sopramo; Cristine Howells, 
flautist, and John Patton, baritone, gave 
a delightful musicale at Hotel Claremont, 
under the direction of Leah Hopkins. 
Bernice Burns and Wilma Sill were the 
accompanists. 

The Chamber Music Society will spend 
its vacation at Castle Crags in the 
Shasta country. It is the custom of the 
members to spend the summer together 
in some chosen spot where in the com- 
panionship of each other and away from 
outside affairs they can practise uninter- 
ruptedly. Under the management of 
Jessica Colbert over thirty-five engage- 
ments were played last season in Cali- 
fornia and next season promises an in- 
creased demand for this ensemble. 

E. M. B. 





Percy Hemus Sings 
for Huge Audience 
at Springfield, Mo. 
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Percy Hemus, American Baritone | 


Percy Hemus returned to New York 
last week after making a noteworthy 
success in his recital at Springfield, Mo., 
where he appeared on June 25, at the 
Southwest Missouri State Teachers’ Col- 
lege at the big educational assembly. 
An audience of several thousand persons 
applauded him. A wide variety of offer- 
ings included an aria from _ Boito’s 
“Mefistofele,’ some old English favor- 
ites, Schubert’s ““Ave Maria” and Ameri- 
can songs by Homer, Rogers, Reddick, H. 
T. Burleigh, Sousa, H. F. Gilbert, Johns, 
and Schneider. Gladys Craven was his 
artistic accompanist. 

No sooner had Mr. Hemus arrived in 
New York than he was informed that 
he was booked to appear as soloist with 
the National Symphony Orchestra at the 
Lewisohn Stadium in the big Fourth of 
July celebration under the auspices of 
the Mayor’s committee on Monday eve- 
ning, July 5. Mr. Hemus sang two typi- 
cally American numbers at this appear- 
ance, Sousa’s setting of Kipling’s poem, 
“Boots” and H. T. Burleigh’s Negro spiri- 
tual “Hard Trials,” which latter song he 
gave with orchestra for the first time, 
though he has sung it often with piano. 

Mr. Hemus is being booked by Raoul 
Biais for a big concert tour during the 
coming season, when he will be heard in 
recitals and festivals from here to the 
Pacific Coast. 











Passed Away 








Adolph Liesegang 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 30.—Adolph 
Liesegang, who has been identified with 
the musical life of Cleveland for a num- 
ber of years, died on June 8, after a 
stroke of apoplexy. Mr. Liesegang was 
born in Germany about seventy years 
ago and came to the United States in 
1893 to assist in the conducting of the 
bands and orchestras at the Columbian 
Exposition. At the close of the exposi- 
tion he became conductor with the Henry 
W. Savage Opera Company, remaining 
with the organization for ten years. 

On settling in Cleveland, Mr. Liesegang 
opened a school of opera, giving excellent 
performances at several of the local thea- 
ters. His wife died in 1914 and he 
planned to return at once to Germany 
but was prevented by the outbreak of 
the war. He was stricken in his studio 
while giving a lesson and died shortly 





after. As far as is known, he left no 
relatives. 
Frederick Schweikher 
DENVER, COL., July 6.—Frederick 


Schweikher, prominent in this city as 
piano teacher, organist and choirmaster, 
died last evening as the result of an 
automobile accident, in which his wife 
and two sons were also seriously in- 
jured. Mr. Schweikher was forty-six 
years old, and had been in the musical 
field here for twenty years. ; a 


George McNiece 


PoMPTON, N. J., July 1.—George Mc- 
Niece, leader of the band of the 114th 
Infantry“ during its war _ service in 
France, died on June 30, at his home. He 
had been in poor health since his return 
to this country from Franc, and a short 
time ago underwent an operation for 
appendicitis at the Post Graduate Hos- 
pital. Mr. McNiece was for many years 
a well known musician in Paterson, N. 
J., and organized the band of the 5th 
New Jersey Infantry at the time of the 
Mexican trouble. 


Emil Liden 


Emil Liden, well-known Brooklyn vio- 
linist and for many years first violinist 
in the Baptist Temple, died on June 29, 
at his home in Brooklyn. He had been ill 
for several months. Funeral services 
were held at his late residence on July 1, 
conducted by the Rev. Dr. Jacob W. Loch, 
pastor of the Schermerhorn Street Lu- 
theran Church. Interment was in Green- 
point Cemetery. Mr. Liden had played 
with several theater orchestras and was 
formerly the leader of the Bon Ton Or- 
chestra in Jersey City, N: J. 








Laura H. Brearley 


ROCKFORD, ILL., June 29.—Laura H. 
Brearley, widely known as a singer and 
a prominent member of the Mendelssohn 
Club, died suddenly June 22, at the home 
of her brother, Walter Brearley with her 
Alder, Mont. Miss Brearley with her 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Brearley, 
were returning from a vacation spent 
at Yellowstone Park. She was a mem- 
ber of various choruses and musical 
clubs and well-known in musical activi. 
ties. 
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Hungry at Christmas, Famous at New Year’s, 
Is Record of Vasa Prihoda, Bohemian Violinist 








Golden-Haired Youth Who 
Looks Like Fairy Prince 
Suffered Unprincely Vicissi- 
tudes—Restaurant Keeper, 
Bavagnoli, Metropolitan 
Conductor, and Arturo Tos- 
eanini Act as Three God- 
fathers to Artist After One 
Hearing—Booked for Fifty- 
six Concerts in U. 8S. Next 
Season Under Fortune Gallo 
Management 


AST December, a young Bohemian 
violinist started for Italy, of which 
he had always dreamed as “The Land of 
the Arts.” His name was Vasa Prihoda, 
and in appearance the golden-haired lad 
was strongly reminiscent of those slender 
young princes of the story books who al- 
ways rescue the gilded princesses from 
dragons and live happily ever after. Un- 
fortunately for the present history, the 
prince in this case was soon in need of 
rescue himself, and neither king or prin- 
cess came to his aid, but a kindly Ital‘an 
restaurant keeper. Perhaps some day 
the young violinist will build a monu- 
ment to his benefactor with strands of 
golden spaghetti. ; 
Vasa Prihoda was born on Aug. 24, 
1900, at Vodnany, Bohemia. He came 
by his music honestly; his father was a 
master of several instruments and of 
composition. He stud‘ed under Maestro 
Marak at the Prague Conservatory, that 
institution of great traditions that pro- 
duced Kubelik and many other distin- 
guished violinists. During the late war 
the boy studied and gave some concert, 
but the public was too distracted with 
the things of war to pay much attenton 


to him. When finally peace came, such 
was the misery of his country that he de- 
cided to realize one of his earliest dreams 
—to go to Italy to earn his living. 

Poor Vasa Prihoda had evidently for- 
gotten that there are such things as 
foreign exchange, the appetite of youth, 
and sharp teeth. Leaving Prague with 
a few thousand of Bohemian kronen in 
his pocket he discovered that the- ex- 
change had dropped to such a point that 
he was obliged to stop at Zurich. He 
played a few concerts in Zurich for the 
means of “carrying on” and, with his 
small stock of money a little replenished, 
struggled on to the Land of the Arts. 
The Zurich papers praised him as a true 
genius, but Vasa Prihoda was already 
paying tribute to the fickle goddess of 
Fame. He would have preferred less 
praise and a square meal. 


Hungry and Penniless 


When finally he landed on Italian soil 
he found himself almost without money 
and absolutely without friends that he 
could recognize or ask for assistance. 
Traveling with him was a young Czecho- 
Slovak named Paccetti, and as their 
“bank account” was a joint affair now 
reduced to a few francs, things looked 
gloomy indeed. At nineteen, on Christ- 
mas Eve, most tragic of ali days for the 
appetite of nineteen, Prihoda was com- 
pelled to face the distressing fact that 
there was a wide gulf separating his nine 
francs from the two meals necessary 
for himself and fellow traveler. He re- 
solved to play in a café, but not under 
his own name. But he arrived at Christ- 
mas Day with breakfast and lunch joined 
together in one meal. Not the best kind 
of a meal at that, bread and.an apple 
eaten in the street. 

Some good angel led his faltering feet 
to the door of a small restaurant “Le 
Grande Italia” over the door of which 
was written “Concert.” Vasa Prihoda 
introduced himself and his comrade to 
the proprietor of the restaurant, not 
without a little humor: 

“We are two Czechs; we come from 
Bohemia via Zurich. This is our pro- 





Vasa Prihoda, Young Bohemian Violinist, 
Whose Rise to Fame in Europe Has 
Been Spectacularly Rapid 


gram. I am Signor Vasa Prihoda, the 
first violinist of the world, and we wish 
to eat first and pay you with a concert 
afterwards.” 

Signor Ferrario, the rotund. proprie- 
tor of the café, laughed heartily at this 
simple statement, but having a good 
heart, concluded the pact by which meals 
were traded for music. The two hungry 
boys were served like disabled warriors 
returning from the war, and they did 
saaee to the chef’s culinary skill, be it 
said. 


“Either Mad or Genius” 


They commenced to recount their ad- 
ventures to the little group of artists 


speeeniaal 


who occupied the “Artists’ Tab] 
round table which is the feature of 
Italian restaurants, and (rare f;, 
that awaits the hungry genius of 
teen with its face to the stars!) G 
Bavagnoli, well known to New \ 
as a Metropolitan Opera conduct: 
year or so ago, came to their tab! 
read the Zurich program. In th. 
eral silence that followed his 
aloud this ponderous document, B 
nolia remarked: “Either we have w a 
a madman ora great artist. | re 
hear him.” 

Accordingly, Prihoda borrowed a »;,);, 
from one of the orchestra and play: (| fo, 
the artists seated at the table, with \{a,¢. 
tro Gaetano Bavagnoli in the “:};,j,» 
A pair of his own pieces, intended : , qj. 
play his bravura playing, came firs:. The 
waiters put down their dishes, the | ston. 
ers were astounded and their enthu. js) 
was unlimited. The fortune of Vac, 
Prihoda, Bohemian violinist, was a)»)o<; 
made. Maestro Bavagnoli was  .,, 
astonished as if he had beheld som 
unreal, something that would mel: a, 
disappear. He immediately arrange 
for a concert to be given for the | )onq 
Bohemian at the Milan Permanent+ an, 
such was the interest aroused ts 
preparation that Arturo Toscanini, we 
known to American music-lovers, was 
prevailed upon to come and pass judg. 
ment upon the new wonder. Tose:inip 
came and saw; heard and was conquered, 
After a complete program of stupendous 
difficulties in the way of technical execy. 
tion and artistic interpretation had jeer 
performed by the nineteen-year-o|, 
wizard of the bow, the famous conducto;y 
added unreservedly his endorsement tp 
that of the critics present. 

Here was fame indeed. The public 
went wild, and offers poured in from 
Rome, Genoa, Turin, Paris and other 
cities. Two days before, Vasa Prihoda 
had been eating his lunch-breakfast-din- 
ner, a meal that consisted of bread and 
an apple on the street, Now, the res. 
taurant keeper was his “enchanted 
prince”; Aruturo Toscanini and Gaetano 
Bavagnoli were the “fairy godmothers.” 

Fortune Gallo will bring Vasa Prihoda 
to America on his magic broom next 
season. He will arrive in November, and 
he will make his flight through the prin- 
cipal cities of America and Canada. The 
young Bohemian is to play fifty-six con- 
certs under Mr. Gallo’s direction, his ini- 
tial appearance in New York being sched. 
uled for Nov. 16. W. P. M. 











Friedman in South American 
Début, Captivates Buenos Aires 





Polish Pianist-Composer Gives First Recital There and Is 
Acclaimed by Large Audience—Vecsey Rouses Much En- 
thusiasm at Third Series of Programs—“Tristan and 
Isolde” Presented at the Colon After Five Years 





UENOS AIRES, June 6.— Ignaz 

Friedman, celebrated Polish pianist- 
composer, captivated the public of Buenos 
Aires, when for the first time, he pre- 
sented himself at the Odeon Theater. He 
came preceded by encomiums, but noth- 
ing said about him is exaggeration. 

Mr. Friedman, from the first moment, 
roused unanimous applause. One seldom 
sees here such enthusiasm at a first con- 
cert; the public got frantic about him 
after his Chopin playing, for he can 


really be classed among the greatest in- 
terpreters of Chopin. 

Encore after encore was demanded, 
and he played, after his program, the 
Scherzo of Mendelssohn and “Campa- 
nelle” of Liszt. His technique and in- 
terpretations are splendid. The public 
anxiously is awaiting his second concert, 
which will be devoted entirely to Chopin 
compositions. 

After a series of concerts here and 
in the capitals of South America, in 
January, 1921, he will make his début 


| “Mefistofeles,” 


in New York. His tour will also take 
him to the cities of Washington, Detroit, 
Boston, Baltimore, Chicago and others. 

The public of Buenos’ Aires heard 
Franz von Vecsey, violinist, in his third 
tour here. In two weeks he gave nine 
concerts and days before there was not 
a seat to be had. The public is tremend- 
ously fond of him, and at his last con- 
cert, the stage became a garden, such 
quantities of flowers did he receive. He 
had to give Seven encores after his pro- 
gram. His technique is pure and facile, 
his tone is powerful and penetrating and 
he possessed warmth of interpretation. 

The Colon opened its doors with 
interpreted by Fidelia 
Campina, Maria Classens, Fernando 
Ciniselli and Paola Ludikar. The second 
presentation was “Roi de Lahore” of 
Massenet, not heard here for thirty 
years, with the principal réles taken by 
Miss Campina, Voltolini, Lazzaro and 
Carlo Galeffi, who especially won great 
applause. 

“Manon” of Massenet was sung by 
Juanita Caracciolo and Fernando Cini- 
selli, who will also sing this week in 
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“Thais” together with Galeffi. These ar- 
tists, new to Buenos Aires, are young ar- 
tists with pretty voices who, however, yet 
have much to learn before they can he- 
come favorites of the critical public of 
the Colon. After five long years, we 
heard “Tristan and Isolde” again with 
principal réles taken by Elena Rakowska 
and Ferrari-Fontana, under the splendid 
direction of Tulio Serafin, whose orches- 
tra was up to its usual good standard, 
being greatly applauded and sharing the 
curtain calls with tne artists. 





Edna Beatrice Bloom, New York So- 
prano, Wins Chicago Musical Col- 
lege Scholarship 


CHICAGO, June 29.—Edna Beatrice 
Bloom, a young New York soprano, won 
the scholarship at the Chicago Musical 
College for study with Herbert Wither- 
spoon during his stay there this Summer. 
Forty singers sang in the preliminary 
contest, of whom sixteen were picked to 
sing in the finals. Miss Bloom won out 
in the finals. She is a dramatic soprano, 
and is: soloist on the entertainment staff 
of the Wanamaker Store, New York, 
where she sang repeatedly in concerts in 
the auditorium last Winter. She is also 
soloist at St. Mark’s M. E. Church in 
Brooklyn. 


WASHINGTON TEACHERS 
HOLD CONVENTION 





Association of State Pedagogues (Urge 
Credits and Extended Music Courses 
for Schools in State 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 2.—At its first 
annual Convention held in Seattle, July 
1, the Washington State Music Teach- 
ers’ Association adopted recommenda- 
tions to the State Board of Education 
of a plan for the certification of music 
teachers desiring to teach high school 
pupils. The convention also recommend- 
ed that credits be given in high schools 
for the outside study of violin or othe: 
orchestral instruments similar to thos 
established in piano study, the courses 
in instrument to be outlined by the State 
Board of Education or its appointees. 
Recommendations for the credit of vocal 


studies were not adopted. Dean Her- 
bert Kimbrough of the State College 
at Pullman was_ re-elected presiden' 
while Jessie Ames Belton of Bremert0! 
was elected  secretary-treasurer. |! 
lensberg was chosen as the next a! 
nual meeting place. M. Bb. 
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